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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Next summer will find us in the 
A Serene % : = i re r 
Summer in thick of a Presidential campaign, 
Prospect. ith an immense world’s fair as a 


public diversion. In short, 1904 promises to 
be a year of exceptional activity and interest, 
from the international as well as from the national 
standpoint. The mild season of the present year, 
on the contrary, brings the prospect of unusual 
quiet and serenity for the people of the United 
States, and of a very welcome atmosphere of 
peace and repose for Europe and the world at 
large. There was an effort, early last month, to 
create excitement about the actions of Russia in 
Manchuria ; but, as we shall set forth in more 
detail, the alarm was both false and foolish. 
The disturbed condition of Macedonia is, indeed, 
a very real and grievous matter, but it is not now 
likely to involve either the Great Powers or the 
Balkan states in a serious war during the present 
season. The rivalry of the powers in the Per- 
sian Gulf is not a new affair, although it was 
freshly illustrated last month by English out- 
bursts against Russia. It will all end, doubtless, 
in some entirely sensible arrangement by which 
everybody, under proper conditions, may have 
commercial access to Persian ports. European 
sovereigns and rulers have notably furthered 
good relations between the powers by their re- 
cent journeys and visits of courtesy. The eager- 
ness with which British and European investors 
took up England’s new South African loan, sub- 
scribing many times over for the amount offered, 
indicated not only the strength and vigor of the 
financial situation in general, but is also to be 
taken as a mark of confidence in the prospect of 
enduring peace among the nations. The passage 
of the Irish land bill to its second reading by 
an almost unanimous vote of Parliament is a 
further mark, from the internal point of view, 
both of British financial power to meet great 
problems and of almost unprecedented domestic 
harmony. A whole book could be written to 
‘show in how many ways the settlement of the 





Venezuelan question—the final details of which 
were arranged only last month—is to be re- 
garded as marking a new era of progress in the 
methods of dealing with disputes between nations. 


The newspapers here at home, last 
month, were full of reports and ru- 
mors of general uneasiness in the 
world of labor ; but when these were analyzed 
and sifted to their simple elements there was 
much less occasion for anxiety than appeared 
upon the surface. The tide of wage-betterment 
always rises tardily. The country has been en- 
joying a period of unprecedented prosperity. 
The good prices that all sorts of products have 
obtained has meant an increase in the cost of 
living. This must be met by an increase in the 
amount for which the laborer sells his services, 
or else prosperity has no advantage for him ex- 
cept that it brings him regular work. Many 
incidental circumstances connected with this 
large movement for wage-readjustment are de- 
plorable in their manifestations of bad judgment 
and wrong feeling. But the movement as a 
whole is natural enough, and what it calls for is 
wise effort at all points to mitigaté its evils. 
Herein lies the great advantage of the wage- 
scale system, under which committees of work- 
men in a given trade meet representatives of 
capital, as often as once a year, to consider all 
new conditions that affect the industry, and to 
make fresh adjustment, if necessary, of wages 
and conditions affecting employment. 


Labor 
Situation. 


For the most part, the recent general 
advance in wages throughout the 
United States has been secured with- 
out protracted strikes. The lessons of the coal 
strike had their good effect, alike upon men and 
masters. The Great Northern Railway, last 
month, furnished one of the few danger points 
in the field of transportation industries, but by 
the middle of May it became certain enough that 


Recent 
Strikes. 
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the controverted problems would be solved with 
out a tie-up of the Great Northern system,—an 
event which would be almost equally bad for all 
the interests concerned. In New York and vicin- 
ity, the fresh labor troubles that attracted atten- 
tion last month were not those chiefly involv- 
ing skilled workers, but were in the field of 
common toil, where organization is a new thing. 
For example, the Italian excavators working on 
the new underground railroad system struck to 
enforce conditions of hours and pay which, in 
the best opinion of the community, were not 
reasonable. There were teamsters’ strikes in 
New York and various other places, to the end 
that building operations and other enterprises 
were prostrated through shortage of materials. 
On general principles, such strikes were not des- 
tined to be successful, principally because com- 
mon labor is already so well paid that available 
reserves can be collected from smaller towns and 
the country districts when necessary. 


re the contrac- 

Laborand tors who are push- 
Union Methods. +y «the underground 
railroad system,—and who still 
declare their intention to com- 
plete it and put considerable 
parts of it to use before the end 
of this year,—gave their gangs 
of workmen a brief period in 
which to reflect, and then calmly 
gave notice that work would be 
resumed on a given day with 
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i? bor have well-nigh lost patience. 
















QUEEN OF THE MAY.—From the Herald (New York). 





new men unless the old ones put in an appearance. 
The strike melted away without much result, 
indeed, except to show the community that 
teamsters’ unions, excavators’ unions, and other 
organizations of men who have no skilled trade, 
but are performing common labor that requires 
little special training or knowledge, are not very 
effective organizations. They are far from being 
formidable in the conduct of strikes. Under 
peculiar circumstances,:in England especially, 
dock laborers and ’longshoremen, although not. 
members of a skilled craft, have been able, 
through organization, to enforce better condi- 
tions. But their problems had some character- 
istics that made them peculiar. In general, un- 
skilled labor cannot force the market by unions 
and strike methods. 


Strikes in LHe most chronic and vexatious of 
the Building the labor troubles affecting American 
Trades. towns and cities during the present 
season have been those of the building industries. 
In these trades, unionism seems to have gone 
well-nigh daft. Its exactions have become so 
tyrannical that the best friends of organized la- 
Thus, in New 
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York, for many weeks past, immense building 
operations aggregating scores of millions of dol- 
lars have been completely tied up through the 
fact that the carpenters happened to be organ- 
ized in two rival unions,—namely, the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, and 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers. It is putting it mildly to say that the be- 
havior of these unions has been idiotic. It has 
been much worse than idiotic, because it has 
prevented thousands of wholly innocent men in 
other trades from earning their daily bread. 
Speaking in general, the demands of the build- 
ing trades have been marked by ignorance and 
shortsightedness, and it is hard to escape the 
conviction that these unions must be extremely 
unfortunate in the quality of the leadership to 
which they submit. The weather of the present 
season has been the finest for building opera- 
tions that New York and vicinity have known 
for many years. The spring opened very early, 
and the weather has been marvelously fair and 
favorable. Yet carpenters, masons, plumbers, 
roofers, and kindred craftsmen of many brother- 
hoods have been walking the streets all the sea- 
son, harming themselves and everybody else. 


pone ed The one ray of hope in the whole 
inSelf- business is that final remedies are 
Defense. sometimes adopted through the sheer 
fact that things have become desperate and un- 
endurable. The anthracite miners, in their long 
fight, had some permanent principles at stake. 
They meant to strike just this once and never 
again. They fondly hoped to bring a group of 
uncommonly stupid and arrogant employers to 
adopt the simple principles of conference and 
agreement. But the building trades of New 
York and other cities are not striking to secure 
any principles whatever. They have simply 
been conducting themselves in such a way as to 
sacrifice all public sympathy, and to be regarded 
as nuisances. As an inevitable result, there has 
been coming about a widespread organization of 
contractors, dealers in building materials, and 
many other business men and employers, who 
propose to force a remedy. Let us hope this 
facing of organized labor by organized capital 
may bring about a complete abolition of strikes 
in the building trades, and the substitution there- 
for of permanent joint committees which will at 
stated intervals decide all questions at issue. 


In the transportation business, and 
in the building industries, the pub- 
lic has an exceptional stake, and it 
can no longer tolerate the strike methods. For 
that matter, strikes are fast becoming as obso- 


Let Strikes 
Be Abolished ! 
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lete a mode of regulating wages and securing 
the welfare of workmen as are wars in the es- 
tablishment of just relations between the goy- 
ernments and peoples of the earth. When one 
looks beneath the surface, it becomes fortunate- 
ly evident, in this country, that the strong tend- 
ency is toward the use of reasonable and concilia- 
tory methods. Theagency of such bodies as the 
Civic Federation, quietly exerting their influence 
for industrial peace, is steadily bringing about 
the hoped-for period when labor wars will be 
at an end. Mr. Carnegie, in a very felicitous 
speech, on May 7, as president of the British 
Iron and Steel Institute, urged the advantage 
of a closer partnership relation between em- 
ployers and men, and pointed out the value of 
sliding-scale wage arrangements and analogous 
devices. A week later, Mr. Oscar S. Straus, as 
president of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, made a notable address on industrial 
peace, aé Boston. In many manufacturing in- 
dustries, it has been found possible to justify 
high wages by bringing about a remarkable in- 
crease in the efficiency of labor. One of the 
great difficulties in the building trades, as in 
less skilled employments, is the tendency of 
unionism to keep everything on a dead level. 
and not only to prevent the exceptionally able 
man from deriving any advantage from render- 
ing valuable services, but to bring the average 
of efficiency down somewhere near the level of 
the comparatively slow and ineffective work- 
man. ‘This is not in accordance with the Amer- 
ican spirit ; and although remedies are not easy, 
some way must be found to give incentive to 
mechanics and ordinary workingmen to improve 
results both in quantity and quality. 


‘sige It is to be noted incidentally that the 

asModel New York State Court of Appeals 

Employer. has declared the eight-hour law of 
1897 unconstitutional. This law required con- 
tractors doing public work to allow their men 
of all grades an eight-hour day, regardless of 
prevailing customs. The court refuses to admit 
this distinction between work done for the pub- 
lic and work for a private employer. Two or 
three other laws intended to compel the State 
to set the example of a model employer have 
also been declared null and void by the courts 
of New York. There is much to be said in 
favor of eight-hour laws and kindred statutes, 
but it is doubtful if they have anywhere accom- 
plished all that their advocates had expected 
of them. The movement for moderate or short 
hours has advanced so far now that its further 
progress must depend, not upon legislation, but 
rather upon the free play of economic forces. 
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The labor leaders have been giving undue atten- 
tion to the labor stipulations in public contracts. 
Thus, for a long time they prevented favorable 
action upon the franchise by which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad gains underground access to 
New York because they insisted upon putting 
into the contract certain require ments touching 
wages and hours of labor in the construction of 
the tunnel. Ultimately, the railroad company 
prevailed, and the franchise goes into effect 
without clauses hampering the freedom of the 
company to deal like other employers with its 
employees. In our opinion, this is entirely rea- 
sonable under the circumstances. 


The common labor of the country is 
performed to an increasing extent by 
recent immigrants from non-English- 
speaking countries. In New York and the region 
round about, the greater part of the common la- 
borers are Italians from the south of Italy, and 
Sicily. They are willing workers, though phy S- 
ically inferior on their first arrival. They im- 
prove rapidly under American conditions, but 
they are at present paid all that they earn, if not 
more. The abundance of work, with large pay 
and comparatively easy conditions, is bringing 
a tremendous influx of Europeans to our shores 
this season. The year 1903 
will probably surpass all pre 
ceding years in the volume 
of immigration. More than 
ninety thousand foreigners 
arrived in March, more than 
one hundred thousand in 
April, and the May arrivals 
maintained their high rela- 
tive rate. The Italians con- 
tinue to hold the numerical 
lead, the Austro-Hungarians 
come next, and then come 
the Russians, principally 
Jews. The Scandinavians 
and the Germans follow a 
long ways behind. The Irish 
are arriving in larger num- 
bers than last year, but they 
are few as compared with the 
swarms of Italians. 


Foreigners as 
Our Common 
Laborers, 








In the face of in- 


What of the 
Anglo-Saxon Vasions like these 


Race? from eastern and 


southern Europe, the talk of 
Anglo-Saxonism begins to 
lose its relevancy. The plain 
fact is that in our great indus- 
trial centers, like New York, 


COLUMBIA: 
more damage.” 
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Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Milwau- 
kee, and others, a very small minority of the pop- 
ulation is of pure old Anglo-American stock. But 
American ideals and institutions are not dis. 
appearing ; the assimilative power of American 
life is truly amazing. The children of the Ital- 
ians, like those of the Scandinavians, become: 
Americanized with buoyant eagerness and whole- 
souled patriotism. They adopt the English lan- 
guage with entire ease, and without any preju- 
dices. The physical inferiority of the Italian 
immigrants does not appear to be inherent 
and racial, for it tends to disappear very rapidly 
indeed. The American-born children of the 
thrifty and well-to-do Italian immigrants grow 
to be much taller and: better-favored than their 
parents. That self-complacent impression,—pre- 
vailing until lately in England, ana to a consid- 
erable extent among Americans of the old stock, 
—that the other peoples of the world are far be- 
low the English-speaking men in all the really 
desirable attributes, physical and moral, has re- 
ceived. not a few rude shocks of late. Some 
recent English writers, for instance, have been 
showing their own countrymen that army-re- 
cruiting statistics prove the average Englishman 
to-day to be in a worse physical state than the 
average man of any of the great countries of the 



























CAST UP BY THE SEA. 


(Apropos of Italian labor troubles in New York, and of the attempt to blow up the 


Umbria last month.) 


“T think it about time I extinguished that fuse before it does any 
—From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 





























European Continent. The discerning traveler 
nowadays who visits the crowded districts of 
London and the great English industrial towns, 
finds the undersized, ill-favored, and miserable 
elements of humankind visible in larger propor- 
tions than anywhere on the Continent. 


The Yet comparisons of this kind prove 
Perfectibility nothing of permanent importance. In 
of Man. England, the process of urbanization 
has gone very much further than in any other 
country. Conditions that can readily be ex- 
plained account for a generation or two of de- 
cline in stature and physical condition among 
the town-dwellers and factory operatives. It is 
perfectly reasonable to believe, on the other 
hand, that improved arts of living,—as applied 
both to the public and the private scheme of 
existence of the people in the great English 
towns,—will henceforth result in a steady im- 
provement of the average type of men and wom- 
en. There is, in short, a good deal of ground 
for the belief that the general conditions sur- 
rounding the lives of common people through- 
out the civilized world are greatly improving, 
and that Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, 
Russians, Italians, and Austrians, as well. as 
Americans, are all to show the gdéod effects of 
increased popular intelligence, of progress in 
economic conditions, and of the appliance of sci- 
entific knowledge to social well-being. The val- 
uable thing about our Anglo-American heritage 
lies not.so much in physical stock as in ideals 
and institutions. But it is now manifest that 
men of all nations may, and do, come here and 
adopt these ideals and institutions quite as com- 
pletely as if their ancestors had colonized Vir- 
ginia or Massachusetts almost three centuries ago. 


he Everywhere throughout the civilized 

War Against world, the health conditions of the 
Consumption. noone are now regarded as matters of 
governmental activity. Indeed, it might now 
be said that universal education and the public 
health are fast becoming the first concerns of 
statesmanship. Elsewhere we publish in this 
number a series of articles showing the remark- 
able progress that has lately been made, chiefly 
under public auspices, in the devising of new 
and hopeful methods for the treatment of our 
typical national disease, tuberculosis. The tene- 
ment-house administration of New York and our 
other great cities is directing itself to the object 
of providing as much fresh air and sunlight as 
possible in the homes of the people. The street 
and cleansing departments are providing smooth 
pavements, and well-swept and sprinkled streets, 
to the end of getting rid of irritating and germ- 
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laden dust. The water-supply departments are 
not content, any longer, to provide an abun- 
dance of their needful commodity, but con- 
stantly employ bacteriologists to make sure that 
the drinking supplies are free from the germs 
of typhoid and other diseases. The school ad- 
ministration not only provides daily rations of 
the “three R’s,” but constantly inspects the 
health of the children, with a view to prevent- 
ing epidemics, to saving children’s eyes, and so 
on. The proper physical development of the 
child will henceforth more and more be regarded 
by the public schools-as quite as much their 
proper concern as the instruction of the youth- 
ful mind. The best authorities now hold that 
the ravages of consumption can be made to dis- 
appear through the use of proper precautions 
against the spread of tuberculosis germs, and, 
further, through the use of the right measures 
for the prevention and the cure of the disease 
in ‘individual cases. These right measures have 
to do chiefly with the mode of living. The 
whole thing may be summed up in the one dic. 
tum,—plenty of fresh air. How to make appli- 
cations of the dictum in a given case is, of course, 
a matter for careful study. It is believed that 
fresh hope and encouragement may come to thou- 
sands through a reading of the suggestive arti- 
cles published in this number of the Review. 


tte It does not follow, on the other hand, 
Landmarks of because we continue to show a mar- 
Our History. velous power of assimilation,—where- 
by the child of the European immigrant becomes 
wholly American in sympathy and point of view, 
—that Americans should value lightly the mem- 
ory of their beginnings, or should feel no high 
sense of pride in the pioneers who founded our 
original communities, and to whose courage and 
faith we owe the very existence of that some- 
thing we call “ Americanism,” which has this 
power to assimilate and transform. The more 
rapidly, indeed, the new-comers swarm to these 
shores, the higher should we build all the precious 
landmarks of our country’s history. And so we 
should welcome and dignify every anniversary 
occasion, and every suitable opportunity that 
presents itself, to teach the facts and enforce the 
lessons of American history. There is much 
food for reflection in the fact that at the present 
time, in the city of New York, there are thou- 
sands of children of Italian laborers and of Rus- 
sian Jews who are not only ardent admirers of 
Washington and the early heroes of the repub- 
lic, but are anxious to learn everything they can 
about local scenes and objects that have histor- 
ical significance. Thus, a considerable amount 
of attention has just been very worthily bestowed 
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THE CITY THAT STUYVESANT GOVERNED,—NEW YORK TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


upon the fact that two hundred and fifty years ago 
last month the first charter was granted to what 
is now the municipality of New York. It was then 
the Dutch village of New Amsterdam, with only 
two or three hundred homes and a thousand or 
twelve hundred people. This first charter was 
modeled upon that of the city of old Amsterdam. 


Some there are few surviving marks of 
New York early New York ; but, fortunately, 
Anniversaries. there are a good many maps and 
engravings to show us what it looked like. 
And there has for some years been on foot an 
earnest movement, largely due to the clear- 
sightedness and patriotism of a number of intel- 
ligent women, for the marking and preservation 
of all local buildings and spots that have his- 


toric importance, and also for the teaching of 
local history, through object-lessons, to the rising 
generation. This preservation of historic mem- 
ories is of itself one of the best means for the 
making of real Americans out of the thousands 
and millions of strangers who come to our shores 
in the great ships that have made the North 
Atlantic a familiar highway, whereas in the 
early decades of the seventeenth century it was 
still a strange and perilous ocean across which 
a few colonists were beginning to fight their 
way. It was in 1609 that Henry Hudson, 
sailing in the famous Half Moon, discovered 
Manhattan Island and the noble river that bears 
his name. But two years earlier than that, the 
first permanent American settlement had been 
made on another noble river, the James, of Vir- 
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ginia, by Captain John Smith and his associates. 
We are reminded of this historical date in a 
very practical fashion by the fact that the Leg- 
islature of Virginia, which has just adjourned, 
has made a preliminary appropriation of two 
hundred thousand dollars to aid in the holding of 
a tercentenary celebration and exposition in 1907. 
The interest of the whole country is desired and 
expected for so meritorious an undertaking. 


ASensible He programme for celebrating the 
Way toCele- two-hundred-and-fiftieth birthday of 
brate. 
through the entire closing week of May. It had 
assumed a very quiet but wholly novel and com- 
mendable form. Lectures, and the exhibition 
of stereopticon views, made up this programme 
for the most part. Tuesday, May 26, was set for 
the special day of the celebration, with Secretary 
Root and Gen. James Grant Wilson as the chief 
speakers, at the City Hall. But in many public 
schools and public halls, as well, also, as in parks 
and open squares, it was arranged to give his- 
torical lectures splendidly illustrated by stereop- 
ticon views, in making and multiplying which 
the city of New York had expended perhaps 
twenty thousand dollars. Dr. Leipziger, who 
has done so much to bring the schools and the 
people close together by the wonderful system 
of free lectures he has developed under the aus- 
pices of the public-school system, is to be largely 
credited with the manner in which the city’s 
quarter-millennial birthday has been turned to 
the uses of instruction as well as of entertain- 
ment. Anybody could have suggested the ex- 
penditure of fifty thousand dollars on fireworks. 
The stereopticon project is much cheaper, and a 
thousand times more entertaining and profitable. 
Furthermore, the historical lantern slides can be 
used for years to come in teaching local history 
to school children. 


New York’s next great celebration is 
to occur when, in September, 1909, 
the celebration of the discovery of 
the Hudson by the navigator whose name the 
river bears is to be observed. Three hundred 
years will have elapsed. The approach of that 
anniversary is likely to be used as an incentive 
for certain desirable public improvements. By 
that time the great driveway at the foot of the 
new Palisades Park should be opened, and a 
bridge should be thrown across the Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek,—to connect the northern end of 
Manhattan Island with the mainland, and to con- 
tinue the Riverside Drive,—with small public 
parks at either end of the bridge. The movement 
for celebrating what is called the Hudson Ter- 


A Hudson 
Tercentenary. 


New York City was planned to run. 
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DR. H. M. LEIPZIGER. 


(Supervisor of New York’s free-lecture system.) 


centenary was inaugurated last month by a num- 
ber of prominent citizens. This occasion will 
also, doubtless, be improved by the zealous 
teachers of local history. : 


Most Americans will have been sur- 
prised at the announcement of a Chi- 
cago centennial celebration to be held 
in September of the present year. Chicago was 
still a very minute village when, in 1833, it be- 
came incorporated, and the Pottawattomie Indi- 
ans of the vicinity sold out their lands to the 
Government; but Fort Dearborn dates from the 
year 1804, and it seems that John Kinzie, the 
original pioneer, had settled on the site of Chi- 
cago in the previous year, with several associates, 
as Indian traders. Thus, the permanent settle- 
ment of Chicago dates properly from the year 
1803, and a centennial observance in the present 
year is appropriate. The celebration is to be 
merely a local affair, with pageants and tourna- 
ments, rowing regattas, yacht races, sham naval 
battles, and the like. What will be most in- 
structive, however, to the school children of Chi- 
cago will be the reproduction on the lake front 
of old Fort Dearborn, with an Indian village in- 
habited by several hundreds of Ojibways, Potta- 
wattomies, and Menominees, all of whom it is 
proposed to bring to Chicago from Canada for 
the occasion. The Chicago committee would do 
well to take some hints also from last week’s 
celebrations in New York. 


A Chicago 
Centennial. 
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The Ohio celebration was anticipated 
cote Ohio in our April number by an article 

from the pen of Mr. Halstead. The 

precise date of Ohio’s admission will never be 
agreed upon, because any one of a series of 
events occurring within a range of a few months 
might be regarded as effecting the transition 
from the condition of a Territory to that of a 
State. It was for purposes of convenience that 
the great centennial celebration at Chillicothe 
was fixed for May 20 and the days immediately 
following. Many conditions were combined to 
make Ohio one of the greatest of the sisterhood 
of American commonwealths. <A favorable cli- 
mate and rich soil, noble forests, ample rainfall, 
the Ohio River on the south, the lake system on 
the north,—all these made Ohio a desirable field 
for settlement after the Revolutionary War. 
Population began to pour in apace just a hun- 
dred years ago, at the time of the admission of 
the State. Traffic down the Mississippi River 
gave a great outlet for the farm produce of 
southern Ohio in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The immense development of traffic 
on the Great Lakes in the latter half of the cen- 
tury enormously stimulated the development of 
the cities and tributary country of northern 
Ohio, while manufacturing grew apace through- 
out the State and provided local markets, which 
enhanced the prosperity of the environing farms. 


As to the Jamestown exposition, to 
Moda saad which we have referred, it will not 
be convenient to hold it on the pre- 
cise site of the original settlement, and a loca- 
tion has been chosen at the mouth of the James 
River, on Sewell’s Point, opposite Hampton, and 





























GEN. FITZHUGH LEE. 
(President of the Jamestown Exposition.) 


not far from Norfolk and Newport News. This 
being a great terminal point for railway traffic, 
and the most advantageous rendezvous for ship- 
ping on the Atlantic seaboard, there is good op- 
portunity for a very fitting and attractive cele- 
bration. It is hoped that the Government will 
concentrate its naval forces as largely as possible 
in the Hampton Roads in 1907, and that the 
maritime features of the exposition may be given 
unusual prominence. If the 
Jamestown exposition should 
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be developed upon special 
lines of this kind, and should 


fairs in their industrial, me- 
chanical, and general exhib- 
its, there would seem to be 
no reason why it should not 
be entirely successful. Its 
historical and patriotic char- 
acter should be kept to the 
forefront in every possible 
way. Aspects of colonial 
life and pioneering endeavor 
should be made prominent. 
Everything worth seeing in 
the region round about, 
moreover, should be regard- 
ed as a part of the exposi 














OLD JAMESTOWN, FROM AN EARLY PRINT. 


tion ; and facilities for cheap 








not aim to rival large world’s. 


























From “The Georgian Period.” 
BERKELEY. ON THE JAMES RIVER, BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 


travel by water should be developed to the ut- 
most. Thus, the trip to Richmond on the beauti- 
ful James River should be regarded as an essen- 
tial part of the exposition. 


iia The historic interest of this noble 
an Historie Yiver is unsurpassed in the United 
River. States. The Hudson has great dig- 
nity and picturesque beauty, and there is much 
on its shores both of historical and contemporary 
interest ; but it must yield the palm to the James 
for abiding associations that appeal to the pride 
and the imagination of the patriotic American. 
It is strange, indeed, that the Chesapeake Bay, 
and the great estuaries of the Potomac, the York, 
and the James rivers, are not more frequented 
by our traveling public. There are thousands 











These illustrations (reduced) are from ‘* The Georgian Period.” 


SHIRLEY MANSION, ON THE JAMES RIVER, VIRGINIA. 
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of Americans who have visited the Rhine for 
hundreds who have sailed on the James between 
Richmond and Old Point Comfort. A number 
of the most famous of the old colonial mansions 
are still standing, and plainly visible from the 
decks of the steamboats. Just now, for example, 
it is worth while to note, among these houses, 
the one called « Berkeley,” which was the birth- 
place of William Henry Harrison, who after- 
ward became the most distinguished of the early 
citizens of Ohio, a State which a few days ago 
celebrated, at Chillicothe, the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of its admission to the Union. This 
Berkeley estate, like others on the James River, 
has now accumulated almost three hundred years 
of historic interest and association. Westover, 
an estate not far from Berkeley, was the home 














WESTOVER, ON THE JAMES. 
(See next page.) 


























THE OLD BRANDON HOUSE. 


of the famous Col. William Byrd, who built the 
present house—beloved of all students of our 
colonial architecture—nearly two hundred years 
ago. Shirley, which had been an estate known by 
that name for a hundred years before it passed 
into the hands of the Carter family, almost two 
centuries ago, still belongs to the Carters, and 
like Westover and other houses, remains as a 
proof of the elegance of Virginian colonial life in 
the century that preceded the Revolution. And 
it has a later interest as being the birthplace of 
the mother of Robert E. Lee. At Brandon, an- 
other of these notable James River homesteads, 
are hanging numerous old portraits that be- 
longed to Col. William Byrd two centuries ago 
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“ Nowhere else, in short, is there so 
“Tide-water much to remind us of the beginnings 
Virginia.” of our country as in what is known 

as “ tide-water Virginia ;” and if the Jamestown 
celebration can be made an occasion for teaching 
the new generation of Americans the value of 
our early history, and can incite in them a fresh 
zeal for the marking and preservation of all 
sites and objects of historical interest, a very 
useful end will have been accomplished. Ex- 
cepting for the ruins of the old church, little 
remains to show where Jamestown once stood ; 
but within two or three years the Association 
for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities has 
succeeded in discovering numerous old tomb- 
stones. Its excavations, still in progress, will 
certainly bring to light much else in that neigh- 
borhood. Williamsburg, lying on higher ground, 
several miles back from the James River, became 
the legatee when Jamestown was abandoned. 
And Williamsburg itself, with its venerable 
William and Mary College, remains the queint- 
est town to be found in all the original thirteen 
States. When the country was celebrating the 
centennial anniversary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, a month ago, William and Mary College 
could justly point with pride to the fact that 
Jefferson and Monroe, the two most prominent 
of our statesmen in that great achievement, were 
both graduates of the venerable school. Thus, 
the visitor to the Jamestown exposition should 


























MAIN BUILDING OF WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, 


























be taken to visit Williamsburg, as well as to the 
site of old Jamestown ; and it should be made 
easy for him also to visit Yorktown, where Corn- 
wallis surrendered to Washington, and other 
points of note, colonial and Revolutionary. 


Contemporary Tn sight from the exposition grounds 


Progressa 
Hampton iS Newport News and the wonderful 
Roads. shipyards there, where a number of 


great battleships are now under construction. 
These yards should be open to visitors as an es- 
sential part of the exposition. Also in plain 
sight is the water front of the old Virginia town 
of Hampton, with its Hampton Institute, for the 
training of young negroes and Indians, which 
has been so successful in new methods of educa- 
tion that it has become famous the world over. 
Toward the end of April, there was dedicated at 
the Hampton Institute the fine new library build- 
ing erected as a memorial to the late Collis P. 
Huntington, who had been a benefactor of the 
school, and whose business enterprise had creat- 
ed the neighboring Newport News shipyards. 
Adjacent to Hampton, at Old Point Comfort, is 
Fortress Monroe, one of the principal seaboard- 
defense stations of the United States army,— 
a venerable post which the United States Gov- 
ernment is now extending and improving. It 
would be both feasible and proper that the Gov- 
ernment should, during the period of the James- 
town exposition, somewhat increase the garrison 
at Fortress Monroe, and accord to visitors an 
unusual freedom to see what a inilitary establish- 
ment is like ; to examine coast-defense guns, to 
witness daily drills, and thus to have a glimpse 
of the life and work of the army. If, then, the 
exposition managers are wise, they will endeavor 
to annex everything on the waters and coasts of 
Virginia that has historical association, or that 
relates to present-day interest, whether at Nor- 
folk, Newport News, Hampton, Fortress Mon- 
roe, or elsewhere. 


th The recent session of the Virginia 
Legislature Legislature, which made appropria- 
at Richmond. tion for the Jamestown exposition, 
had been in session a long time, by reason of an 
extraordinary amount of business necessitated 
by the new constitution. The provisions of the 
constitution relating to corporations, taxation, 
and a great many other important subjects re- 
quired extensive revision of the statutes. The 
work seems, upon the whole, to have been well 
carried out. Incidentally, one of the enactments 
of the recent session provided for the placing in 
the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington a statue 
of Robert E. Lee. It will be remembered that 
the States are authorized to be represented at 
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_who revere the character 








THE JEFFERSON STATUE AT RICHMOND. 
(Mr. Edward V. Valentine, sculptor.) 


the Capitol by two of their most distinguished 
sons. Virginia has now decided upon Washing- 
ton and Lee as her representatives. 


desi Virginia's contribution of great men 
Statue for to the constructive period of the re- 
the Capitol. yublic was, of course, unparalleled. 
To every one must occur promptly the names of 
Washington, Jefferson, Marshall, and Madison. 
But the heart of Virginia goes out to Robert E. 
Lee as to no other man the State has ever pro- 
duced. The selection of Lee for the rotunda at 
Washington caused some discussion, because 


. there were those who felt that it might be mis- 


understood and criticised in the North, and 
they preferred that the name of Lee should not 
now be made a subject of controversy. It seemed 
to many, indeed, who have no prejudices, and 
of Robert E. Lee, that 
the thirteen original States should be represented 
in the rotunda at Washington, not by their later 
heroes, but by earlier men, eminent in the form- 
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THE STATUE OF ROBERT E, LEE AT HIS TOMB, AT LEXINGTON, VA. 


ing of the Union. But there can be no just 
ground for finding fault with Virginia’s choice. 
It would be a mistake to assume that the Vir- 
ginian devotion to the memory of Robert E. Lee, 
which amounts almost to idolatry, is wholly or 
chiefly political in its nature and motive. It is 
not so much that Lee personates a movement or 
a cause, for he was not an original promoter or 
advocate of the secession movement. — His place 


in the hearts of the men who knew him, and‘ of, 


their descendants, has to do with his personality 
and character. The tradition of Lee is that of a 
Christian gentleman of such rare blending of 
personal courage and genius for leadership with 
the most beautiful qualities of temperament and 
private character as to make him the very flower 
of American manhood. Robert KE. Lee is re- 
garded, in short, as the ultimate and final per- 
sonal expression of the highest and finest ideals 
of public and private life that two centuries of 
Virginia civilization had evolved. 


It is for reasons of this sort that the 
Virginians wish to place a statue of 
Lee by the side of that of Washing- 
ton in the rotunda of the national capitol. In 
making this selection, there is no thought in 
Virginia either of belittling the greatness of Jef- 
ferson, on the one hand, or of giving offense, on 
the other, by recalling the terrible strife of forty 
years ago. Virginia has the good fortune to 
possess a sculpter equal to the work of designing 
the Lee statue. Mr. Edward Virginius Valentine 


Virginia's 
Sculptor. 


knew Lee intimately, and made ample studies 
and notes while the great general was still liv- 
ing, as president of what is now known as Wash.- 





ington and Lee University, after the close of the 
war. What is probably the finest recumbent 
statue in America marks the tomb of Lee, which 
adjoins the chapel of the university, at Lexing- 
ton, and Mr. Valentine is the sculptor who 
created this masterly monument. We may be 
assured, therefore, of 
a notable Lee statue 
for the galaxy of great 
Americans in the na- 
tion’s Capitol. 








The meect- 
A cenforence ing of the 

Southern 
Education Conference 
at Richmond brought 
together a larger nuin- 
ber of the educational 
leaders of the South- 
ern States than has 
attended any of the 
preceding yearly con- 
ferences, and it was regarded by those in attend- 
ance as not only profitable, but inspiring. The 
conference was presided over by Mr. Robert (. 
Ogden, of New York, who, against his own prefer- 
ences, is continued from year to year as presiding 
officer by the unanimous insistence of the South- 
ern gentlemen who constitute the great majority 
of the membership. The object of the conference 
is not pedagogical in a technical sense. Its aim 
is to promote efficiency in school work all along 
the line, and to bring all educational agencies 
together in a spirit of harmony and codéperation. 
It proposes to aid in the practical working out 














MR. EDWARD V. VALENTINE. 




















of the idea of a true education of all the sons 
and daughters of the people, to fit them for 
their proper places as citizens, as economic pro- 
ducers, and as members of self-respecting and 
well-conducted households. The body was wel- 
comed in an appropriate speech by Governor 
Montague, of Virginia, who well characterized 
the conference as having come, ‘not to dogma- 
tize, but to codperate.” Hopeful reports were 
given by members from the Southern States re- 
garding progress during the past year in the 
educational field, and many special addresses, of 
great significance as well as of eloquence and 
power, made up the programmes of a conference 
that lasted several days at Richmond, and that 
spent another day in visiting the University of 
Virginia, at Charlotteville. A large number of 
people—perhaps two hundred, all told—attend- 
ed the sessions from the North and the Kast. 
These were made welcome in the conference, 
and they brought back glowing accounts of the 
kindness and hospitality of Richmond. Among 
those who spoke in the conference, besides the 
presiding officer, were Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
of Cambridge; Mr. St. Clair McKelway, of the 
Brooklyn Hagle; Professor Bailey, of Cornell 
University, the distinguished authority on agri- 
culture and nature-study ; Superintendent Stet- 
son, head of the educational department of the 
State of Maine, and Dr. Lyman Abbott. These 
addresses from Northern visitors were listened 
to with appreciation; but the conference was 
practical, and it relied upon the Southern lead- 
ers of education for most of its discussions. 





No points of disagreement arose, for 
the simple reason, as Mr. Ogden 
plainly set forth, that the range of 
vital principles and policies upon which all in- 
telligent and understanding minds might read- 
ily agree was wide enough to furnish a field 
within which practical work could be carried on 
for along time. In particular, the conference 
has developed no differences of opinion upon 
race problems. It adheres to the policy that 
every Southern State has deliberately adopted, 
of providing equally for the education of all the 
children, regardless of race. It is the great 
desire of the conference, as well as of the South- 
ern Education Board and the General Education 
Board, to aid in vitalizing this programme of 
universal education ; that is to say, to bring 
about the building of better schoolhouses, the 
training of better teachers, the adoption every- 
where of local taxation for school purposes, the 
consolidation of school districts so as to provide 
country schools of high grade and ample facili- 
ties, and the rapid adoption in all schools of the 


What It All 
Means. 
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principles of manual training, industrial educa- 
tion, and nature-study. It would have the 
schools deal with those matters, both of principle 
and of fact, that belong to agriculture, to house- 
keeping, and to successful life in rural com. 
munities. This Review has again and again 
proclaimed that we are on the eve of great prog- 
ress in these directions, and that our country 
schools, from North to South, and from East to 
West, must be made over again on a new and 
better plan. Mr. Stetson, of Maine, is just as 
much an apostle of this kind of improved coun- 
try school as are any of the Southern education 
leaders. One reason, however, why the matter 
is attracting so much attention in the South is 
because their country 
schools are so far be- 
hindhand that some 
kind of reconstruction 
is inevitable. Hence 
the opportunity to re. 
construct on advanced 
lines. 











DR. WALTER B. HILL. 


(Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia.) 
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Other Themes. about the 





problems of negro 
education, and have 
been solicitous lest the 
South should come 
short of its full duty, ought to read and study 
the address made at the conference at Richmond 
by Chancellor Hill, of the University of Geor- 
gia. Dr. Hill is a gentleman who weighs his 
words and knows his ground. His speech rec- 
ognized with the utmost frankness the value 
of the kind of educational work for the negroes 
carried on by men like Mr. Booker Washington. 
Referring to the stages of progress in the South 
for the negroes, Dr. Hill spoke aptly of the 
«“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” period before the war, of 
the reconstruction period when Uncle Tom had 
no cabin at all, and of the period that may fairly 
be looked forward to with Uncle Tom in a cabin 
of hisown. ‘This sound thinker and able speaker 
asserted with unanswerable logic that the negro 
at the present day is in the South, rather than 


CHANCELLOR KIRKLAND. 


(Of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville.) 
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in the North or some place else, because the 
South offers him better treatment and _ better 
opportunities than are elsewhere available for 
him. A great address on the work of the teacher 
was given by Chancellor Kirkland, of Vander- 
bilt University, at Nashville, Tenn. And, in- 
deed, a long list of Southern educators spoke as 
men of breadth and vigor,—capable not merely 
of carrying on the routine work of the schools, 
but, as statesmen, ready to reconstruct old com- 
monwealths on modern patterns. 


There has of late been an attempt to 

"\sietion” revive an agitation against the new 
suffrage arrangements of the South ; 

but this attempt has proved too feeble and futile 
to be seriously harmful. Too much tolerance 
altogether has been shown to a certain type of 
negro agitator. Some of these platform speakers 
are men of talent, and we may as well assume 
that most of them are fairly sincere ; but their 
denunciations of the South are useless, and merit 
rebuke. Sensible men judge practical affairs in 
their relations. Thus, the present political sta- 
tus of the negro is to be compared with that 
which preceded it. Most of the Southern States 
have, indeed, now given effect to systems that 
legally disfranchise a great mass of negroes who 
were theoretically entitled to vote. But, practi- 
cally, those negroes had been disfranchised for 
twenty-five years. The new system is of incal- 
culable value to the negro because it involves 
a deliberate avowal by the ruling race that the 
negro is to have the same political rights as the 
white man. It may be very slow work for the 
negro race to attain such a position as respects 
education and property that a majority of 
its men can secure enrollment as voters. But, 
anyhow, the remedy does 


South have all the political influence that they 
ought to have. The thing to be careful about is 
that the door of opportunity be not shut. Now, 
the plain fact is that the chance to work and to 
earn money is exceedingly good for the South- 
ern negroes, and that their treatment by their 
white neighbors is upon the whole not oppres- 
sive or intolerable. Since the white men of the 
South are, of their own accord, determined to 
see that negro children have opportunities for 
education, the negro race has its work plainly 
cut out for it, and all its leaders ought to be 
sensible enough to dwell upon the hopeful side 
of the situation. 


i .. Mr. Booker Wasnington, who has the 
vr. Carnegie ‘ 
and Booker mind of a statesman, does not en- 
Washington. courage the negro to find fault, but 
tells him to improve his opportunities and to 
rely upon his own endeavors. <A high tribute 
was paid to Mr. Washington, several weeks ago, 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in a letter which des- 
ignated him as the true leader of his race, and 
which offered to Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
of New York, as a leading trustee of the Tuske- 
gee Institute, six hundred thousand dollars for 
the endowment fund, a portion of this being in- 
tended to provide for the salary and mainte- 
nance of Mr. Washington himself, the founder 
and head of this remarkable institution. Tuske- 
gee now has an endowment fund of a round 
million dollars. Its work is so large and diverse 
that more than a hundred thousand dollars a 
year must be raised to carry it on, the endow- 
ment yielding about one-half the necessary reve- 
nue. Thus, Mr. Carnegie’s gift will not relieve 
the many friends and supporters of Tuskegee 
from the need of continuing their support. 











not henceforth lie in talk- 
ing politics and making 
agitation, but in acquiring 
manifest fitness by indus- 
try, thrift, and study. The 
negroes, in vast majority, 
are simply the agricultural 
laborers of the South. It 
is only a few years since 
the agricultural laborers of 
England were admitted to 
the franchise. At the pres- 
ent moment, agricultural 
laborers, and even skilled 
workmen, in Germany are 
at a great disadvantage in 
politics. Considering their 








ignorance and their thrift- 
lessness, the negroes of the 
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The necessity, meanwhile, of raising 
money for carrying on Tuskegee In- 
stitute has played no small part in 
the development of the personality and power of 
Mr. Booker Washington ; while, on the other 
hand, it has had much to do with the education 
of the North regarding race problems and con- 
ditions in the South. Myr. Washington was not, 
to hegie with, like some other members of his 
race, a person of fluency, or of fondness for pub- 
lic speech. He was diffident, awkward, and of 
few words. But since he was doing real things, 
had convictions, and was obliged to get money 
in order to achieve results, he became a public 
speaker from the sheer necessities of the case. 
A great cause dependent upon public support 
will bring out the power of public utterance as 
nothing else will. It was this, perhaps, as much 
as anything else, that developed General Arm- 
strong, the gifted and lamented founder of Hamp- 
ton, and made him one of the great speakers of 
the country. In like manner, Mr. Booker Wash- 
ington has now grown to the maturity of his 
power as an orator, and ranks with the very fore- 
most in this land. Many members of the Rich- 


Washington 
asan 
Orator. 


mond conference, having gone down the James — 


River by the courtesy of their Virginia friends, 
remained at Old Point Comfort to attend a two 
days’ meeting at Hampton,—the first day being 
devoted, ameng other things, to the dedication 
of the new Huntington Memorial Library, and 
the second to brief addresses by members of the 
graduating class, and by former graduates and 
visitors. Of all these addresses, the most re- 
markable were two made by Mr. Booker Wash- 
ington. In one of them he paid his tribute to 
Mr. Huntington as a benefactor both of Hamp- 
ton and of Tuskegee ; in the other, he addressed 
himself to a great negro audience, many white 
people also being present, on the position of the 
negro race, and the duties and opportunities of 
young men and women graduating from institu- 
tions like Hampton. These speeches were in- 
fused with a wisdom, an eloquence, and a clear- 
ness of vision that justified the opinion Mr. 
Carnegie had expressed about Booker Washing- 
ton only a few days before. 


iii In New Hampshire, the towns and 
New England cities, last month, for the first time 

Notes. in half a century, voted on the ques- 
tion whether or not they would allow the sale 
of liquor to be licensed. There are eleven cities 
in New Hampshire, and all of them voted by 
good majorities in favor of license. Of the 


towns into which the State at large is divided, 
It seems that about one-third voted in favor of 
license and two-thirds against it. 


Thus, under 
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the local-option arrangement, the greater part 
of the rural area of the State will be without 
saloons, while all the populous places will have 


them. In Vermont, even of those ninety towns 
which on the general referendum voted in favor 
of doing away with the old prohibitory system, 
only about seventy-five have now decided for 
themselves to license saloons. In Maine, there 
are indications of a much more strict enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory law than heretofore. A 
downright enforcement of the Maine law might 
lead to the adoption of the local-option methods 
now entered upon by New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. The recent legislatures of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut have been less under the domi- 
nation of bosses, and less responsive to the de- 
mands of.corporation interests, than for many 
years past. <A healthy tone of independence 
seems to be asserting itself in New England 
politics. Governor Bates, of Massachusetts, has 
been distinguishing himself by a series of veto 
messages so logical and conclusive as to have 
carried everything before them. 


New York's “8 the New York legislative session 
Legislative. proceeded during the winter and 
Year. spring, comment was made in these 
pages upon important measures under consider- 
ation. Now that the Legislature has adjourned, 
it may be in order to remind our readers of 
a few important topics. The one-hundred-mil- 
lion-dollar canal improvement project was duly 
passed, and will be submitted for ratification by 
vote of the people next autumn. The new ex- 
cise tax adds 50 per cent. to the cost of liquor 
licenses, half of the proceeds to go to the State 
and half to local communities. Governor Odell’s 
mortgage-tax measure failed to pass. All proj- 
ects for unifying the State’s dual education sys- 
tem, an outline of which was given in our April 
number, failed for this year, and a committee is 
to study the subject and make a future report. 
The Legislature rolled up large appropriation 
bills, amounting in the aggregate to about twen- 
ty- three million dollars. The governor has a 
right to go through such bills veto items 
here and there ; and he spent the month after 
the Legislature adjourned in pruning down the 
money grants, for the purpose of bringing expen- 
ditures to the level of assured income. There was 
a good deal of apprehension lest this year’s Legis- 
lature should lay itself open to the charge of 
being unusually susceptible to lobby influences. 
Now that the session can be reviewed, however, 
there does not seem to be much tangible ground 
for accusation. A few objectionable bills in the 
interest of street-railway corporations were en- 
acted, while several that were adverse to cor- 
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porations were defeated. For example, Com- 
missioner Robert Grier Monroe, of New York 
City, supported by Mayor Low and the city gov- 
ernment, sought legislative authority for the 
establishment of a municipal lighting plant as a 
means of defending the public against the ex- 
tortions of the great combination of gas and 
electric lighting interests. This measure, how- 
ever, was defeated. Among measures relating 
to New York City are to be noted the bills au- 
thorizing the great terminal improvements of the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania railroads. 


sis Governor Odell failed to secure his 
Franchise prop sed modification of the famous 
—_ Ford franchise -tax law, which the 
street-railroad, gas, and electric companies had 
been successfully fighting in the courts. But, 
although the Legislature did not come to the 
rescue of the franchise tax, the final Court of 
Appeals has now reversed the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court, and has declared the 
original bill to be constitutional and valid. This 
measure was duly discussed in our pages during 
the administration of Governor Roosevelt. It 
calls for the taxation of the franchises of such 
corporations as street railroads and gas com- 
panies at their market value, just as if they were 
so much real estate. As originally introduced, 


the franchise-tax bill would have left the work . 


of assessment to the local officers. But the bill 
was amended so as to create a special State 
board to fix the assessed valuation of franchises. 
Whereupon the corporations based their oppo- 
sition to the law on the removal from local assess- 
ors of their alleged constitutional right to fix 
taxable values. The Court of Appeals now de- 
cides that it was permissible for the Legislature 
to provide as it chose for the assessment of this 
new form of taxable property. The back taxes 
due in New York City alone from the franchise 
corporations amount to about fifteen million 
dollars. The New York Court of Appeals being 
unanimous, it is not to be supposed that there is 
any chance for the disappointed corporations to 
secure a reversal from the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


a The work of the Low administration 
versus Of the affairs of New York City seems 
Fusion. — to grow steadily in public favor. Pre- 

liminary steps have been taken by the Citizens’ 
Union, the Republican party, the anti-T’ammany 
Democratic organizations, and other local reform 
bodies of a political nature to wage another fu- 
sion campaign against Tammany Hall for the elec- 
tion of a mayor and a city ticket in the autumn 


of the present year. Candidates are not being 


much talked about, yet it seems likely that Mayor 
Low will be asked to head the fusion ticket for 
a second time. In all its public services and 
general conditions, New York is now better off 
than it has been for many years. Its population 
continues to grow, and the Board of Health es- 
timates that there has been an increase of a quar- 
ter of a million since the taking of the census of 
1900. The city has now a population of approxi- 
mately three million seven hundred thousand. 
This great population was never so prosperous 
before ; there is work for everybody, and wages 
are probably higher, on the average, than in any 
other large community in the world. <All skilled 
laborers working in the building trades receive 
from twenty-four to thirty dollars, or more, a 
week, working only eight hours a day. With 
the good economic conditions that prevail, and 
with a municipal administration devoted in good 
faith to the best welfare of all the people, there 
ought not this year to be a slump back to Tam- 
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CHARLES F. MURPHY, HEAD OF TAMMANY HALI. 


many government. Yet nobody can tell what is 
going to happen, and Tammany is now unques- 
tionably reorganized, with Richard Croker no 
longer in power behind the scenes. Charles F. 
Murphy is the head of Tammany, not merely 
with nominal authority, but with a formal power 
more complete than has ever been accorded to any- 
body before. Heretofore, the Tammany leaders 


























like Croker-have at times preferred to exercise 
their autocratic power without too much -open 
and avowed responsibility. But Boss Murphy 
not only holds the power, but openly accepts the 
responsibility. This new man has adopted meth- 
ods of conciliation, and at present ’ammany is 
unusually harmonious. It ought to be able, 
therefore. to make a strong fight this fall. 





GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER. 


(Boss Rule There was given to the public, last 

Press in. month, a long statement of political 
Pennsylvania. conditions and methods in Philadel- 
phia, in the form of a review covering the past 
four years. It was issued by the managers of 
the Municipal League. It is a scathing descrip- 
tion and analysis of the evil methods pursued 
in what the reformers consider the most scan- 
dalously corrupt of all great cities. The gov- 
ernment of the city of Philadelphia has not been 
wholly distinct in influence and character from 
the government of the State of Pennsylvania. 
tepublican boss rule has dominated the affairs of 
City and State alike. One of the most extraor- 
dinary achievements of this boss domination 
has been the passage by the recent Legisla- 
ture of a new law directed against the news- 
papers, intended to suppress political cartoons, 
and to restrain the press from extreme criticism 
of the acts of officials. Undoubtedly, some of 
the Philadelphia newspapers—one in particular 
—have gone far in the virulence of their attacks 
upon the high officers of Philadelphia and the 
State of Pennsylvania. But the provocation to 
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these forms of newspaper attack has been great ; 
and, furthermore, the ordinary libel laws have 
been available, with a judiciary made up largely 
of men owing their positions to the very person- 
ages most frequently assailed by the press. The 
new enactment is ascribed to the personal influ- 
ence of Governor Pennypacker himself; who, 
in giving it his signature, made a long public 
defense of it that has excited the derision of 
newspapers throughout the entire country. Crit- 
icism of public officers in the United States is in 
no particular danger of doing any harm. It is 
sometimes excessive, and sometimes seriously 
unjust. But it is wholesome and necessary that 
there should be great freedom in the discussion 
of public men and measures. Philadelphia news- 
papers proceeded at once, after the signing of 
the act, to publish cartoons holding up Governor 
Pennypacker to public ridicule and contempt, 
in direct violation of the law, with the express 
purpose of defying him to proceed against them 
under his own pet measure. 


Things Good The ceremonies at St. Louis, in com- 

andBadat memoration of the Louisiana Pur- 

St. Louis. Chase, were of a notable character, 
as befitted so important an anniversary. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and ex-President Cleveland made 
well-prepared addresses, and were received in St. 
Louis with every mark of honor and attention, 
and with public ovations free from any show 
of partisanship. The address of M. Jusserand, 
the French ambassador, and of Sefior Ojeda, the 
Spanish minister, were gratifying evidences of 
the present friendly international relationships 
that our country enjoys. The States were well 
represented by their governors and prominent 
officials. It is the general testimony that prepa- 
rations for the exposition of next year are fur- 
ther advanced than has been customary with 
great fairs a year before their opening. It was 
also, however, demonstrated by the celebrations 
that St. Louis will have to make serious efforts 
to supply the lack of sufficient hotel accommoda- 
tion. Meanwhile, St. Louis and Missouri had 
been occupied through April by astounding dis- 
closures regarding bribery and corruption in 
the State Legislature. Under the leadership of 
Circuit Attorney Folk, who exposed municipal 
boodling in St. Louis, the misdeeds of recent 
legislatures have been coming to light,—with 
confessions and indictments following one an- 
other in startling succession. Not to go into de- 
tails here, it is only to be said that such humili- 
ating disclosures, instead of proving our hopeless 
political condition in this country, are, on the 
‘contrary, evidence that there is power in the body 
politic to throw off its maladies. 
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In Chicago, the public matter of 
an most interest last month was the pas- 
the Northwest. cave by the Legislature of the long- 
contested bill to give the Chicago municipality 
the right to purchase and own the street-railway 
system, the franchises being about to expire. It 
is scarcely likely that municipal ownership will 
be adopted ; yet the city ought to have the 
power to enter upon such a policy in order to 
be in position to make proper terms in the re- 
granting of franchises. From Minneapolis comes 
the news of the conviction of ex-Mayor Ames, 
and his sentence to six years of imprisonment 
on the well-known charges of corrupt and venal 
conduct in office which had resulted in his flight 
from the city, and in connection with which 
various other officials had been indicted and 
punished. In general, reports from Minnesota 
are to the effect that the new primary-election 
system, which, at its first trial, had surprised 
everybody by giving Ames the Republican 
mayoralty nomination, has of late been resulting 
in an improved type of candidates for office. 
Governor LaFollette, of Wisconsin, however, 
has not yet succeeded in securing the passage 
of his long-demanded primary-election law, al- 
though he has risen to power upon that par- 
ticular issue and it was prominent in the elec- 
tion of the recent Legislature. The two houses 
of the Legislature have taken different views 
of the primary question, and the subject goes 
over. Railroad-rate legislation seems also to 
have failed of passage, it being Governor LaF ol- 
lette’s proposition that his proposed new scheme 
of taxing the railroads should be accompanied 
by a law preventing the railroads from raising 
their rates in order to meet new tax burdens. 


In Chicago 
d 


Peet The President’s visit to California, 
National after leaving the Louisiana Purchase 
Parks. Celebration at St. Louis, took him 

through Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, and 

Arizona. Mr. Roosevelt has always been an ob- 

ject of Kansas enthusiasm, and he still holds the 

hearts of the people of the “Sunflower State.” 

Nothing could have surpassed the welcome’ he 

was given in Denver, Pueblo, and wherever in 

Colorado there was a chance to greet him. In 

New Mexico, he was surrounded by Rough 

Riders, and his old friends seemed to include 

the entire population. He encouraged the New 

Mexicans to believe that a little more irrigation 

would bring about that growth which would en- 

title them to admission to the Union. His visit 
to the Grand Cajon of the Colorado, like that in 

April to the Yellowstone Park, and the one later, 

in May, to the Yosemite, was so carried out as 

not merely to give the President himself some 


pleasure and recreation, but also to impress the 
country profoundly with the wonder of these 
great public reservations. The nation will be 
incited to their better preservation, and thou- 
sands of Americans who have not seen them will 
have had their attention and interest so stimu- 
lated as to lead them to visit the natural objects 
of beauty and grandeur with which nature has 
so richly endowed our Western country. Mr. 
toosevelt himself carries into all his travels, 
whatever their specific object, an ever alert in- 
telligence and a capacity for seeing things freshly 
and with well-directed enthusiasm. Thus, the 
Presidential journey will have had many excel- 
lent and far-reaching results. 


It would be impossible, in a brief 
PaciieCeast. 8Pace, to give any detailed notion of 

the President’s California days, last- 
ing nearly two weeks, last month, and crowded 
full of sightseeing, speechmaking, and hospitali- 
ties. He reviewed the annual floral parade at 
Los Angeles, preached the gospel of irrigation, 
urged the preservation of the big redwood trees, 
visited the University of California and also 
Leland Stanford University, helped to dedicate 
at San Francisco a noble monument in honor of 
the victory at Manila, and, among many speeches, 
made a particularly impressive one upon our 
position in the Pacific, the expansion of our 
Oriental trade, and our destiny as the foremost 
of the powers legitimately entitled to dominate 
for peace and commerce the greatest of the 
oceans. ‘The four days preceding May 19 were 
spent in the Yosemite Valley region, where the 
President was accompanied by John Muir, the 
famous naturalist, who is an authority on that 
region. The itinerary provided for visits to the 
States of Oregon and Washington, with various 
short pauses on a return journey through Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Iowa, and Illinois. 
If no deviations be made from the programme, 
the Presidential party will reach Washington on 
the evening of Friday, June 5. 


Only in a remote and indirect way 

Presidential can the President's travels be re- 
garded as having a political bearing. 

They have, however, so clearly demonstrated 
his strength in the West with the people of all 
parties and classes that even in their secret 
whisperings the politicians no longer think of at- 
tempting to prevent his renomination next year. 
No other Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency is now under consideration. What the 
Democrats will do for a candidate is as far from 
being settled asever. It is plain, however, that 
during the past month the one Democrat who 
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HON. GROVER CLEVELAND: AND HIS SON, RICHARD FOLSOM CLEVELAND. 


(As photographed last month on the porch of Mr. Cleveland’s home, at Princeton, N. J.) 


has been far more conspicuous than any other 
in the public eye is ex-President Cleveland. In 
the political cartoons of the past month, no other 
personage has figured nearly so often as he. In 
the political editorials of the daily press, no 
other name has been so often mentioned. Re- 
peated attempts have been made to get Mr. 
Cleveland to say whether or not he would under 
any circumstances be a candidate. He has not, 


however, thought it needful to satisfy the curi- 
osity of his questioners. 





Certainly, Mr. Cleveland has never at 
any time stood higher in the esteem 
of the American public than to-day. 
His health is excellent, and his outlook upon 
affairs is unquestionably broader, calmer, and 
more philosophical than at any former period. 
At the time of the next Presidential inaugura- 
tion, he will be just sixty-eight years old. He 
has lived a quiet and retired life at Princeton, 
N. J., since the end of his second term as Presi- 
dent, six years ago. He is a trustee of Prince- 


Mr. Cleveland 
and the 
Democrats. 
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ton University, and is much interested in the 
work of that great institution. The so-called 
third-term tradition, which is sometimes spoken 
of as having the force of unwritten law, owes its 
force simply to the feeling that successive re- 
elections might too greatly intrench a strong ex- 
ecutive in the exercise of power. It has very 
little relevance except as to consecutive terms. 
Thus, the third-term argument would probably 
not weigh for very much against Mr. Cleveland’s 
chances. But the opposition of Mr. Bryan and 
his friends would be so intense that it does not 
now seem possible to nominate Mr. Cleveland in 
a Democratic convention where, as for a long 
time past, the rule will still hold that the suc- 
cessful candidate must secure a two-thirds vote. 
Among other names frequently mentioned for 
the Democratic nomination, is to be noted that 
of ex-Governor Francis, of Missouri, president 
of the exposition ; Judge Parker, of New York ; 
Mr. Olney, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard, of New York, are still on the list. 


President Roosevelt will return to a 
Wiohingtn, comparatively quiet and unexciting 
situation at Washington. In the 
Post-Office Department he will find a good deal 
of ferment, due to an investigation that Post- 
master-General Payne is carrying on of certain 
alleged minor abuses having considerable rami- 
fication and pertaining chiefly to the period of 
the war with Spain. It takes muc" ~‘gilance 
to keep the governmental departments tree from 
scandals. There are no indications of serious 
frauds or peculations, but it is none the less 
needful that the Post-Office Department should 
be purged of those petty extravagances, irregu- 
larities, and abuses that are especially prone to 
grow up under such conditions as existed dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War and immediately 
after it. The dull season at Washington will 
not last as long as usual, for the new Congress 
is to convene early in November, rather than in 
December, in order to have ample time to deal 
effectively with the currency question. 


While the general business of the 
Currency ; 

and country is remarkably good, there has 

Business. ] . ‘ , 
yeen much evidence for some time 
past of dullness and timidity in banking, finan- 
cial, and investment circles; and this, doubt- 
less, is due in some appreciable measure to the 
failure of the last Congress to deal in one way 
or another with the currency question. The 
business of the country has outgrown the pres- 
ent national banking law, and our monetary 
system is not equal to the demands upon it. 
Senators Aldrich, Allison, Spooner, and Platt 








(of Connecticut) have been in conference at Hot 
Springs, Va., as a committee representing the 
Republican majority of the Senate, in the en- 
deavor to draft the outlines of a financial meas- 
ure that can be introduced in the special session, 
which, it is expected, will be called for Novem- 
ber 9. The unfavorable effect produced in the 
railway and corporation world by the Northern 
Securities decision has not disappeared. A. sub- 
sequent modification, however, by virtue of which 
the Northern Securities Company has been al- 
lowed to receive and pay dividends pending its 
appeal to the Supreme Court, has relieved it of 
immediate embarrassment. The case will be ad- 
vanced to a prompt hearing when the Supreme 
Court opens its fall session, in October. There 
has been a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the charges of an illegal 
combination to fix the prices of anthracite coal 
on the part of the coal-carrying roads of Penn- 
sylvania. The attempts of the companies to 
deny the existence of such a combination have 
been far from convincing. 


“Rock Island” A though the combination movement 

Railway has been somewhat set back by ad- 
Combinations. ~orse legal and financial conditions, 
a very large railway deal was consummated last 
month. This was the acquisition of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad by the Rock 
Island system. The Rock Island, with branches 
now building or soon to be acquired, will control 
fifteen thousand miles of railway, extending from 
Chicago and St. Louis southwestward. It has 
entered, furthermore, by the purchase of a half 
interest in several lines belonging to the South- 
ern Pacific system, into relations that promise 
a large measure of stability in railroad rates 
throughout Texas and the Southwest at large. 
To those who approve of the economic reasoning 
set forth in the recent Northern Securities de- 
cision, all this suppression of actual and poten- 
tial railroad competition in the Southwest is 
highly objectionable, even if not illegal. But 
such reasoning is entirely obsolete and fallacious. 
The merging of Southwestern systems and the 
harmonizing of traffic interests is the best thing 
that could happen, not merely to investors in 
railway securities, but also to the people who 
have to patronize the roads. The primary object 
for which railroads are chartered in the South- 
west, as elsewhere, is to provide public highways. 
‘Transportation is a public function, and as such 
is subject to direct and severe public control. 
It is not to be regulated by competition, as some 
of the United States judges seem to suppose. 
On the contrary, such competition is an unmiti- 
gated evil. It is fast disappearing. 





















sia The weather last month was not al- 
Trade,and together favorable for crops; yet it 
Prosperity. was too early to make predictions, 
and the winter wheat, in any case, was expected 
to make a large yield. ‘There was great ex- 
citement in trade circles last month about cotton, 
which reached almost unprecedented high prices, 
due to a demand in the chief cotton markets which 
ran into wild speculation on reports of a wide- 
spread shortage in the world’s cotton produc- 
tion. In general, the imports into the United 
States during the spring have been considerably 
larger than usual, while the exports have been 
smaller, This is due chiefly to the extraordi- 
nary consumption of the American market. Our 
iron and steel industries, working at high pres- 
sure, have not been able to supply the home de- 
mand, and thus there has been unusually large 
importation from abroad. If times here should 
grow comparatively dull, it would be entirely 
possible for the United States Steel Corporation 
and other large producers to compete favorably 
in the outside markets of the world and to export 
their products very heavily. Upon the whole, 
business conditions remain favorable, and there 
is no apparent ground for fear of sharp reaction, 
unless there should be widespread crop failures, 
insane speculation, or a further mischievous de- 
velopment of labor troubles. 


Distress of 

the Silver- 
Standard 
Countries. 


Far greater than the need of the 
United States to rehabilitate its cur- 
rency system is the need of the sil- 
ver-using commercial countries to establish a 
par of exchange with the gold-standard coun- 
tries. The trade conditions of the world are 
now overwhelmingly dominated by the great 
nations that do business on a gold basis. The 
silver countries like Mexico and China, where- 
ever they come into trade relations with the out- 
side world, have to translate their values into 
the terms of gold. With silver fluctuating but 
tending downward, an extremely difficult situa- 
tion has presented itself to the governments and 
to the merchants of the silver countries in their 
dealings with the outside world. China has 
found it disastrously expensive to collect in- 
demnity money from her people on a silver basis 
and then pay the great powers in terms of high- 
priced gold. (The United States, tardily fol- 
lowed by England, has agreed to accept silver.) 
Mexican railroads have had to collect fares in 
silver dollars and then to pay interest on bonds 
in the United States in gold, with the Mexican 
silver dollar bringing only about thirty-eight 
cents. After much expert study, we have settied 
the problem for the Philippine Islands by the 
plan of limiting the amount of silver money, is- 
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HON. HUGH H. HANNA. 


(Chairman of the Commission on the Standard of 
Exchange.) 


suing it on government account, and giving it a 
fixed arbitrary exchange value,—namely, that 
of two silver dollars for one of gold. What we 
have really done in the Philippines is to estab- 
lish gold as a standard and measure of value, 
while giving the people silver as the ordinary 
medium of circulation. 


Our 
Commission, 
and the Gen- 
eral Outlook. 


Something of this kind will probably 
have to be done for all silver-using 
countries that are to keep and develop 
their international trade. In order to help bring 
this about, the United States Government, on 
request of Mexico and China, has appointed a 
commission of experts to visit foreign govern- 
ments and confer on the whole subject. Mr. 
Hugh H. Hanna, of Indianapolis, long identified 
with the American sound -money movement ; 
Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell, and Mr. Charles 
A. Conant, of New York, are the members of 
this commission. Mr. Conant had an important 
part in the reconstruction of the money system 
of the Philippines, and each member of the com- 
mission has especial qualifications. Messrs. Co- 
nant and Jenks visited Mexico a iew weeks ago 
to confer with the important monetary commis- 
sion which, under the auspices of Finance Min- 
ister Limantour, has been dealing diligently and 
hopefully with the exchange problem as it re- 








Courtesy of ‘* Modern Mexico,’’ New York. 
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Jaime Gurza, J. D. Casasus, Enrique C. Creel, Vice-Pres., P. Macedo, Pres., Senor Limantour, Jeremiah W. Jenks, Charles A. Conant, Edward Brush, 


MEMBERS OF THE MEXICAN MONETARY COMMISSION, AND AMERICAN EXPERTS, RECENTLY IN SESSION AT THE 
MEXICAN CAPITAL. 


lates to our sister republic. Subsequently, Sejior 
Limantour, with other members of the commis- 
sion, notably Sefior Enrique C. Creel, visited 
New York last month. Messrs. Hanna, Conant, 
and Jenks, accompanied by Sefior Creel, have 
gone to Europe, where they will confer at Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, and several other capitals. 


‘ Messrs. Limantour and the accom- 
Mexican Plan plished members of the Mexican com- 
Decided Upon. nission have practically decided on a 

plan resembling in its essential features our solu- 
tion of the monetary problem of the Philippines. 
It is proposed to issue a new coinage of Mexican 
silver dollars to the extent of $100,000,000, 
which will be maintained for exchange purposes 
at a gold value of 50 cents each. The Mexican 
Government will support these coins by means 
of a reserve fund which it will hold of $25,000,- 
000 in gold. The Mexican silver dollars now 
outstanding will either go out of circulation or 
else will pass voluntarily from hand to hand at 
about their bullion value. The silver situation 
in India, which was so distressing a few years 
ago, has been satisfactorily settled for the pres- 
ent by a similar plan of a limited governmental 
coinage of rupees and the arbitrary maintenance 
of an exchange rate between silver and gold. 
What is really on foot is an attempt to put the 
silver countries on a gold basis. 


we If President Diaz should not become 


Diaz Havea & candidate for a seventh term, the 
distinguished finance minister, Li- 
mantour, to whose visit last month at New York 


Seventh Term ? 





we have just alluded, would seem the natural 
successor. General Diaz is now seventy-four 
years old. He would probably render his coun- 
try a better service by helping to elect a suitable 
successor, and by giving the prestige of his 
name and influence to the establishment of an- 
other man in the chair of authority, than by re- 
maining in office through his last years. It is 
well argued by those who hold this view that 
serious divisions and Ciscords might arise if he 
died in office, whereas the fruitage of his long 
administration might be conserved if he should 
use his present great authority to see that his 
successor is rightly chosen and firmly estab- 
lished. The reports, however, all point toward 
another term for General Diaz. 


ie It was on May 7 that the Venezuelan 
Venezuelan protocols were all finally signed at 
Afar. Washington ; and thus the question 

of preferential treatment will go to The Hague. 
where the United States is to be represented by 
one of the most distinguished members of its 
bar, former United States Attorney - General 
Wayne MacVeagh. In the practical settlement 
of the claims against Venezuela, the most im- 
portant thing arranged by the agreements at 
Washington was that which gave to the United 
States the appointment of the umpires. Thus. 
the claims of Germany against Venezuela will 
first be dealt with by representatives of the two 
countries, and wherever they disagree the amount 
or validity of a given claim will be settled by 
the umpire named by President Roosevelt. This 
position was offered, last month, to Mr. F. W. 





















Holls, of New York, whose other engagements 
would not permit his spending the summer at 
Caracas. An admirable substitute was at once 
found in Gen. Henry M. Duffield, of Michigan, 
who will umpire the German claims. Mr. Ral- 
ston, of Washington, has a like appointment for 
Italian claims, while Mr. Frank C. Partridge, of 
Vermont, is to umpire British and Dutch claims. 
Mr. Bowen sailed for Caracas on May 18 to re- 
sume his duties as United States minister. The 
Venezuelan revolutionists are again active, and 
there were reports, last month, of defeats on the 
part of President, Castro’s forces. 


Russia has held the central place in 


fussiaand the attention of the world during the 
anchuria. : : 

past month for a diversity of rea- 
sons. First and foremost has been the question 


of Manchuria. The time had come for giving 
effect to the promised evacuation of Manchuria 
by the Russian forces, and this called for the 
arrangement of many details with the govern- 
ment of China. The circumstances are such 
that Russia is entitled to give as much care to 
all that relates to what is to follow her with- 
drawal from Manchuria as we were entitled to 
concern ourselves, through the stipulations of 
the Platt amendment and otherwise, with what 
should follow our withdrawal from Cuba. 
Through British agencies, however, an immense 
excitement was stirred up, particularly in the 
United States, on account of the Russo-Chinese 
negotiations at Peking. The convenient mode 
of withdrawing at least a part of the Russian 
troops was by sea, and the incidental massing of 
soldiers at Newchwang for purposes of transport 
was hysterically proclaimed in England and 
America as a reoccupation of Manchuria in 
violation of agreements. Manchuria is destined 
to be developed by the Russians. They are ex- 
pressly permitted to defend their great railway 
system, and they alone will be the judges of the 
number of soldiers they may need to keep in 
Manchuria for that purpose. If England were 
in Russia’s place, she would never dream of 
withdrawing from Manchuria. Already the es- 
sential Russian interests in that region far out- 
weigh those of China. 


The eminent Russian ambassador at 
Peking, M. Paul Lessar, is opposed 
to having Russia now assume respon- 
sibility for annexing and administering Man- 
churia, and he is supported by the most power- 
ful of Russian statesmen, M. de Witte. General 
Kuropatkin, the war minister, doubtless favors 
a more aggressive Russian policy. The kind of 
agitation promoted last month by the British 
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Government and press, if persisted in, must lead 
Russia to prompt annexation, in which case the 
United States would lose her present trade ad- 
vantages there, unless a special commercial treaty 
were made with Russia. The administration at 
Washington would do well to make it as clear 
as possible that it is no secret member of the 
Anglo-Japanese anti-Russian alliance. The prin- 
cipal parties in interest are Russia and China. 
Both are traditional friends of the United States. 
Our government must cut clear from London in 
its treatment of these far Eastern questions. A 
wise and farsighted policy may yet avail to pro- 
tect our trade interests in the Manchurian coun- 
try ; but the policy of bluffing Russia is certainly 
neither wise nor farsighted. 


the Anti. nother topic which held large space 

Jewish Riots in the newspapers was the somewhat 

at Kishinef- belated news of a terrible anti-Jewish 
riot on April 19, 20, and 21, in which the Jew- 
ish quarter of the Russian city of Kishineff was 
looted, several scores of Jewish people were 
‘killed, and many others maltreated and injured. 
Great pressure was brought by many associa- 
tions and organizations of good people, Chris- 
tians as well as Jews, in the United States, last 
month, to induce our Department of State to take 
up this affair officially with Russia. If, indeed, 
innocent American citizens, lawfully sojourning 
in Russia, were the victims of a local riot, our 
government might have some ground for polite 
inquiry, to be carried on through our ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg. But nobody supposes 
that any American citizen was harmed in the 
anti-Jewish riots at Kishineff. This incident 
was merely one of the worst in the painful 
history of the mistreatment of Jews by Chris- 
tians. There is no remedy that the outside 
world can apply. The slow progress of civil- 
ization can alone give security to human 
rights in an ignorant and prejudiced country. 
Every nation has its own failings. The Ameri- 
can who spends time enough on the Continent 
of Europe to become familiar with the press 
soon finds that very little news is reported 
from the United States except of lynchings, 
burnings at the stake, labor riots, and ex- 
traordinary disasters and crimes. Furthermore, 
the Europeans regard themselves as concerned 
in these matters, because of the large numbers of 
their fellow-countrymen who have emigrated to 
the United States, where not a few of them are 
‘reported as victims of our lawlessness and vio- 
lence. It is well to remember that in European 
eyes we are absurd when we undertake to cen- 
sure other governments on the ground that they 
neglect or mistreat their own people. 























THE PRESIDENTIAL JOURNEY.—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SPEAKING TO THE SCHOOL CHILDREN AT CLAREMONT, LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From April 20 to May 19, 1903.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


April 21.—The Florida Legislature reélects Stephen 
R. Mallory (Dem.) to the United States Senate....John 
P. Studley (Rep.) is reélected mayor of New Haven, 
Conn. 

April 23.—The New York Legislature adjourns. 

April 27.—The United States Supreme Court sustains 
the clause in the Alabama constitution which disfran- 
chises negroes ...The War Department makes public 
the report of General Miles on his tour in the Philip- 
pines....Lieut.-Gov. John A. Lee, of Missouri, resigns. 


April 28.—The New York Court of Appeals declares 
the franchise-tax law constitutional and the eight-hour 
labor law unconstitutional. 

May 5.—Robert M. McLane (Dem.) is elected mayor 
of Baltimore. 

May 12.—For the first time in fifty years, the cities and 
towns of New Hampshire vote on the question of saloon 
licenses ; all of the cities vote for license, and a large 
majority of the towns for no license....The Alabama 
State Republican Executive Committee votes to admit 


negroes to participation in the councils of the party.... 
Governor Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, signs the bill 
known as the “ press-muzzler ”....In the United States 
District Court at San Francisco, the Federal Salt Trust 
pleads guilty to having violated the provisions of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. 

May 18.—Governor Yates, of Illinois, signs the Chi- 
cago traction bill. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

April 20.—Many Jews are murdered and their houses 
looted in Kishineff, Russia. 

April 21.—The British Parliament reassembles. 

April 22.—Capt. Alfred Dreyfus addresses a letter to 
the French minister of war demanding a fresh inquiry 
into his case....The German Reichstag passes a govern- 


ment bill prohibiting the use of phosphorus in match- 
making, because of its injurious effect on the workmen 

.Admiral Morin accepts the post of foreign minister 
for Italy, and Admiral Bettolo becomes minister of 
marine....The San Domingo revolutionists succeed in 
overthrowing the government of President Vasquez 
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, and establishing a provisional government under A. 


Wos-Gil. 

April 23.—The British budget is announced in the 
House of Commons. 

April 30.—The German Reichstag is prorogued....The 
Natal Parliament opens. 

May 6.—The British House of Commons adopts a 
resolution guaranteeing the Transvaal loan of $175,- 
000,000. 

May 7.—The Irish land bill passes its second reading 
in the British House of Commons by a vote of 443 to 26. 


May 18.—General Petroff succeeds in forming a new 
Bulgarian cabinet. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


April 21.—The convention embodying the concessions 
for the construction of the Bagdad Railway is made 
public....The Spanish Government orders the Sultan 
of Morocco’s custom-house officials to leave Melilla. 


April 22.—The Taotai at Shanghai notifies the Bank- 
ers’ Commission that China has issued jpstructions for 
the immediate signing of the indemnity gold bonds. 


April 23.—It is announced in the British House of 
Commons that Great Britain will not participate in the 
Bagdad Railway scheme. 

April 27.—King Edward of England is the guest of 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy at Rome. 

April 29.—The Japanese foreign office announces that 
Russia has completely evacuated the province of Shing- 
King, Manchuria. 

May 1.—Turkish troops capture a band of 300 Bulga- 
rians near Nevrokop, European Turkey....King Ed- 
ward is received by President Loubet in Paris....The 
British case in the Alaskan boundary dispute is sub- 
mitted to Ambassador Choate in London, and the case 
of the United States is delivered to the British ambassa- 
dor at Washington. 

May 2.—Emperor William of Germany is received at 
Rome. 

May 4.—The American, British, and Japanese minis- 
ters to China discuss with Prince Ching the Russian 
demands regarding Manchuria. 

May 6.—The Porte addresses a note to the Bulgarian 
Government, holding it responsible for the outrages 
committed in Macedonia....Lord Lansdowne declares 
in the British House of Commons that Great Britain 
will resist any attempt by any power to establish a 
naval base or fortified port in the Persian Gulf. 


May 7.—Bulgaria returns the Porte’s note regarding 
Macedonian outrages, because of its ‘‘ offensive terms.” 


May 8.—The Russians reoccupy Newchwang. 


May 11.—The Turkish Government disavows respon- 
sibility for the massacre at Monastir. 


May 14.—It is announced that President Roosevelt 
has appointed as umpires in the adjustment of claims 
against Venezuela: Frank C. Partridge, of Vermont, 
for British and Dutch claims ; Gen. Henry M. Duffield, 
of Michigan, for German claims; and Jackson H. Ral- 
ston, of the District of Columbia, for Italian claims. 

May 18.—China declines the proposals of the United 
States and Japan to open Manchurian towns to foreign 
trade, on the ground of Russian opposition. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


April 20.—The Reading Coal & Iron Company orders 
a lockout in two-thirds of its collieries because of the 
refusal of the men to work nine hours on Saturday. 


April 21.—Officials of the United Mine Workers order 
all coal miners out on strike or locked out to return to 
work, pending adjustment of grievances by a joint con- 
ciliation board....Prof. Charles R. Van Hise is elected 
president of the University of Wisconsin. 

April 22.—Mgr. Denis J. O’Connell is installed as rec- 
tor of the Catholic University at Washington, D. C..... 
The Southern Educational Conference is opened at 
Richmond, Va. 

April 23.—The British expedition in Somaliland re- 
ports a severe defeat, 190 officers and men having been 
killed in an engagement with the followers of the Mad 
Mullah.... Andrew Carnegie gives $600,000 for the en- 
dowment of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


April 25.—The defeat of the Mad Mullah’s forces in 
Somaliland by General Manning’s British troops is an- 
nounced....Andrew Carnegie gives $1,500,000 for the 
erection of a Temple of Peace for the Hague Court of 
Arbitration. 


April 29.—Landslides at Turtle Mountain, near Frank, 
N. W. T., Canada, cause the loss of more than eighty 
lives. 

April 30.—President Roosevelt and ex-President Cleve- 
land make the principal addresses at the dedication of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition buildings at St. 
Louis.... The Ottoman Bank at Salonika, European 
Turkey, is blown up by dynamite. 

May 1.—The new law providing that no child under 
ten years of age can work in any cotton mill goes into 
effect throughout South Carolina. 


May 10.—Hundreds of houses are destroyed by an in- 
cendiary fire at Ottawa, Ont. 


May 13.—The Rev. Henry C. King, D.D., is installed 
as president of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


May 14.—The Great Northern Railway and its train- 
men reach an agreement, the men getting an increase 
in wages after modifying some of their demands....A 
memorial arch for the missionaries of the American 
Board killed in the Boxer outbreak, in China, is dedi- 
cated at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


OBITUARY. 


April 20.—Col. William R. Arthur, formerly presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central Railroad, 82....James W. 
Long, president of the Easton (Pa.) National Bank, 87. 

April 21.—Col. W. T. Rockwood, of Saratoga, N. Y. 
....Col, A. M. Johnson, of Chattanooga, for many 
years prominent in public affairs in Tennessee, 73.... 
Milton M. Fisher, of Medway, Mass., a well-known 
Abolitionist and Free Soil party man, 92. 

April 22.—Ex-Gov. Alexander Ramsey, of Minnesota, 
88 (see page 674). 

April 23.—Mrs. Ellen Sully Fray, of Toledo, Ohio, 
well-known woman suffragist....N. P. Lovering, of 
Lydonville, Vt., for forty-three years general passenger 
agent for the Passumpsic road, 71. 

April 24—Judge Michael Arnold, of Philadelphia, 63 
....James Osborne Putnam, ex-minister to Belgium, 85 
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....Col. William Bailey, of New York, a Western rail- 
road promoter, 67....Anthony J. Thomas, formerly 
manager for Drexel, Morgan & Co. and identified with 
many railroads, 77. 

April 25.—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Gallaudet, widow of Dr. 
Gallaudet, the ‘‘apostle to the deaf mutes,” 79....Mrs. 
Annie E. Shipman, superintendent of the Foundlings’ 
Home of Chicago, 79. 

April 27.—Bishop Frederick William Taylor, of the 
Episcopal diocese of Quincy, IIl., 5U....Commander 
Julien St. Clair Ogden, a prominent naval engineer, 55. 

April 28.—Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, the dis- 
tinguished Philadelphia preacher, author, and lecturer, 
75....Gen. Edward Olcott Shephard, a well-known 
Boston lawyer, 68....Prof. Josiah Willard Gibbs, of 
Yale University, 64....Irving M. Scott, of San Fran- 
cisco, builder of the battleship Oregon, 66....Gov. De 
Forest Richards, of Wyoming, 66.:..Rt. Hon. Robert W. 
Hanbury, president of the British Board of Agricul- 
ture, 58. 

April 29.—Paul Belloni Du Chaillu, the American ex- 
plorer and author, 68....Robson Stuart (‘‘Stuart Rob- 
son”), the well-known comedian, 67. 

April 30.—Commander Edward Hooker, U.S.N., re- 
tired, 81....John Baptiste Ford, of Pittsburg, father of 
the plate glass industry in this country, 92....Prof. 
Charles Kastner, principal of the Lowell (Mass.) School 
of Practical Design, 87. 

May 1.—James Wells Champney, the artist, 60.... 
Bishop Randolph S. Foster, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 83....Luigi Arditi, the well-known musical 
conductor, 81....Gen. Nelson Viall, of Providence, R. I., 
a veteran of the Mexican and Civil wars, 76. 

May 3.—Capt. Edward W. Brady, for twenty-three 
years a Washington newspaper correspondent, 57. 

May 4.—Bishop John Fletcher Hurst, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, 69. 
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May 5.—Judge A. E. Maxwell, of Florida, 83. 


May 6.—Col. Asa Philip Stanford, a brother of the 
late Senator Leland Stanford, 82. 

May 7.—George G. Williams, for twenty-five years 
president of the Chemical Bank, New York, 77....Prof. 
Thomas Randolph Price, of Columbia University, 64. 


May 8.—Mwanga, the former king of Uganda, who 
had been exiled by the British to the Seychelles Islands 

. .David Mills, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, 71....Col. W. H. Dewey, a prominent citizen 
of Idaho, 80. 

May 9.—Gardiner Greene Howland, general manager 
of the New York Herald, 68. 

May 10.—Derick Fahnestock, the Baltimore banker, 82. 

May 12.—Richard Henry Stoddard, poet and essayist, 
78....Rev. Dr. Peter Anstadt, of York, Pa., the oldest 
minister in the General Synod of the Lutheran Church, 
83. 

May 13.—William Brookfield, of New York, prominent 
Republican politician, 59....S. E. Middleton, of Duluth, 
Minn., Assistant Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Lincoln, 62....Ezra T. Galliland, inventor of many 
telephone improvements, 56....John Wilson, for many 
years one of the proprietors of the University Press, 
Cambridge, 77....Rev. Moses G. Knight, one of the old- 
est Presbyterian ministers in this country, 84....Col. 
Garnett Andrews, ex-mayor of Chattanooga and promi- 
nent Southern lawyer. 

May 14.—Mabini, a former minister in the insurgent 
Filipino cabinet. 

May 16.—Sibyl Sanderson, the well-known opera 
singer, 39....W. T. Hall, of Chicago, well known asa 
humorous writer under the name of “ Biff Hall,” 45. 

May 17.—Bishop Thomas Alfred Starkey, of the Epis- 
copal diocese of Newark, N. J., 84. 

May 19.—Benjamin F. Jones, Sr., of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company (Limited), of Pittsburg, 79. 
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SOME 
CURRENT 
CARTOONS. 


HE cartoonists have spared 
President Roosevelt to a 
considerable extent during the 
period of his Western travels, but 
he has not been wholly forgotten. 
The talented draughtsman who 
supplies the cartoons for the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, Mr. Godwin, 
—and of whose brilliant work 
last month we reproduce three 
or four specimens, — represents 
Roosevelt on the Pacific coast 
bearing aloft the banner of na- 
tional progress at the moment 
when the newspapers of the 
country were commenting upon 
his remarkable San Francisco 
speech on American expansion 
and the control of the Pacific. 
Mr. Rogers, of the New York 
Herald, makes an amusing hit 
apropos of the presence of Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Cleveland at the 
St. Louis exercises commemorat- 


ing the centennial of the Louisiana Purchase. Those of fact, there was no rivalry at St. Louis, where Miss 
who have seen Mansfield play ‘“‘Beau Brummell” will 
appreciate this clever adaptation, although, as a matter 
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“EXCELSIOR!” 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 





““BRUMMEL” ROOSEVELT: “Ah! who is your fat friend ?”—From the Herald (New York). 





Popularity gave equal attention to the man from 
Princeton and the man from Oyster Bay. 
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Miss DemMocrRACy: ‘* Now, dear, give me a sweet kiss and 
you shall have this stick of candy.” 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 































subject special attention. 


‘““A LITTLE LOUDER, PLEASE.’ 
From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 


It would be amusing to present 
a large number of the cartoons— 
many of them highly humorous, 
and none of them malicious—in 
which the newspapers of the 
country last month made note of 
ex: President Cleveland’s ‘‘ boom” 
for next year’s Democratic nomi- 
nation. But our space is limit- 
ed, and a few must suffice. The 
three on this page are fairly typ- 
ical. The one from the Brooklyn j 
Eagle expresses the sentiment of ; VG 
many of Mr. Cleveland’s old ad- LZ 
mirers, who look upon him as , ve 
alone capable of saving the party TRYING TO MUZZLE THE WATCHDOG. 
from its fatal errors. From the World (New York). 
















AWAKENED.—RESCUE OF THE SLEEP-WALKER. 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 


The great conflict between Pennypacker and the car- 
toonists was at its height last month, and scores of pic- 
tures had been launched at the reactionary governor of 
Pennsylvania. The one on this page represents Senator 
Quay as holding up Pennypacker in a vain attempt to 
muzzle the press in the guise of the people’s watch- 
dog. Next month we may take occasion to give the 
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Mr. Andrew Carnegie does so 
many interesting things that it 
is only in a tentative and experi- 
mental sense that one may call 
him “the man of the month,”— 
for he is likely enough to be still 
more the man of the next month. 
Mr. Carnegie was, however, very 
much in evidence in April and 
May. The tribute he paid to 
Booker T. Washington, and his 
gift to Tuskegee Institute, at- 
tracted much attention. His of- 
fer to build the various engineers’ 
organizations of New York a mil- 
lion-dollar home is alluded to in 
the cartoon at the top of this 
page, and his much more con- 
spicuous gift for what is likely 
to be called the Temple of Peace 
at The Hague was a topic of in- 
ternational note. This is to be a 
gift to the government of Hol- 
land in trust for the permanent 
tribunal for arbitration of dis- 
putes between nations. Such an 
edifice will do much to dignify 











































STELWOALAS. 





the results of the great Peace ~ , - 

Conference. The sum of $1,500,- ALADDIN AND HIS WONDERFUL LAMP. 

000, given by Mr. Carnegie, is to be SLAVE OF THE LAMP: “ And what task have you next for your servant?” 
expended for a court-house and ALADDIN CARNEGIE: “ Build me a million-dollar Engineers’ Club.” 
library to be placed at the service From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


of the international tribunal. 

In the other cartoon on this page, Uncle Sam is warn- reported Mr. Hay as much wrought up over Russia’s 
ing John Hay, the Secretary of State, against a precipi- position in Manchuria, but Mr. Hay has evidently 
tate plunge into Chinese waters. The newspapers had abstained from plunging. 











COME OFF! 





THE OLD Man: “Hi, there, Johnny; that’s no swimming- 
pool! You’re making those togs look ridiculous!” BUILDING THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD AT THE HAGUE. 


From¢the Daily News (Chicago). From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 






Pirie MacDonald, photographer of men, N. Y. 


DR. JOHN FINLEY, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
‘From a photograph taken especially for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS.) 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW 
AND ITS NEW PRESIDENT. 


HE election of Dr. John Huston Finley to 

be president of the College of the City of 

New York is the event of the month in the edu- 
cational world. This institution, supported by 
the city of New York, was established in 1847, 
and has been doing a large and worthy educa- 
tional work, but in a conservative and old-fash- 


YORK 


ioned atmosphere that somewhat obscured its 
achievements and opportunities. Dr. Finley, for- 
merly—at twenty-nine years of age—president 
of Knox College, Illinois, and now professor of 
politics at Princeton University, is a young man 
of thirty-nine, who has the knack of success, 
and, particularly, proved ability as an educational 























organizer and administrator. He is plainly the 
man to take hold of the college of the metro- 
politan city, at just the moment when all ex- 
ternal conditions are keyed up to a great expan- 
sion of its value and reputation if only there is 
added a vigorous, sane, and open-minded ad- 
ministrator. 

In 1847, when the people of New York City 
voted for the establishment of an institution 
which should be a college and something of a 
polytechnic institution as well, the name chosen 
was the New York Free Academy. <A building 
was constructed on the southeast corner of Lex- 
ington Avenue and Twenty-third Street, which 
is still the home of the College of the City of 
New York, as it came to be known in 1866. In 
the middle of the last century, this location was 
away up town, a mile above the center of popu- 
lation. The beautiful buildings recently de- 
signed by Mr. George B. Post for the new home 
of the college are going up six miles to the north 
of the old site, at One Hundred and Thirty- 
eighth Street and Amsterdam Avenue. We re- 
produce two of the architect’s plans, to suggest 
the magnificent conception and dimensions of 
the structures which are to mark this new era 
in the life of the college. These imposing Gothic 
halls are to cost no less than $2,600,000, a figure 
all the more impressive when it is considered 
that no dormitories are included. 

Before 1882, the college was open only to 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





THE NEW COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK,—MAIN BUILDING. 
(From the architect’s sketch.) 
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graduates of New York public schools; but 
since that date, any resident of New York City 
over fourteen years of age is eligible to be a 
student. There are now considerably more 
than 2,000 students every year, and a great 
number of successful graduates bear witness to 
the sterling work of the college. The new build- 





GENERAL PLAN OF THE NEW BUILDINGS. 


ings allow for 3,000 students, and the number 
may soon reach 5,000. 

With ample funds, an enthusiastic board of 
trustees, a new home, inspiring in its spacious- 
ness and grace, and such an able administrator 
as Dr. Finley, it is pretty safe to say that the 
College of the City of New York will give 
another interesting example of the rapid evolu- 
tion of an American school from local into na- 
tional dignity and reputation. 











GOVERNOR RAMSEY, OF MINNESOTA. 


BY WARREN UPHAM. 


O few men is it granted to have an active 
participation in the political and social 
progress of sixty years, like Alexander Ramsey, 
of Pennsylvania and Minnesota. His earliest 
public work was in the ‘Presidential campaign 
of 1840, of “Tippecanoe and Tyler, too.” After 
two terms in Congress from his native State, he 
came to Minnesota, under appointment by Presi- 
dent Taylor, to be its first Territorial governor. 

When Minnesota had been admitted to the 
Union, he was again its governor, from 1860 to 
1863, bearing heavy burdens of the Civil War 
and of a great outbreak and massacre by the 
Sioux Indians in the southwestern part of the 
State. During the next twelve years, he was a 
United States Senator from Minnesota; and 
from 1879 to i881, was Secretary of War under 
President Hayes. . 

Through all his life, he was a steadfast Whig 
and Republican, a public-spirited citizen, and a 
genial and kind neighbor and friend, honored 
and beloved by all who knew him. Possessing 
to the last a remarkably good memory, a cheer- 
ful temperament, and a lively interest in all cur- 
rent events, he enjoyed generally good health, 
and continued to attend to public and private 
business until only a few weeks before his death, 
in the latter half of his eighty-eighth year. 
Among the many whose efforts have founded 
and built up Minnesota, it is not invidious to 
assign to Governor Ramsey the grand distinc- 
tion of having been her foremost citizen. 

Alexander Ramsey was born near Harris- 
burg, Pa., September 8, 1815. His father and 
grandfather were born in Pennsylvania, but 
more remotely the family was of Scotch ances- 
try. His father, Thomas Ramsey, was an officer 
in the War of 1812, and died when Alexander was 
about ten years old. The mother, Elizabeth 
Kelker Ramsey, was a descendant of early Ger- 
man settlers of Pennsylvania. After his father’s 
death, Alexander was received into the family 
of his mother’s uncle, Frederick Kelker, a mer- 
chant in Harrisburg. In the intervals between 
school terms, he was employed in the uncle’s 
store, and later as a clerk in the office of the 
county register of deeds. 

In childhood, he was very fond of reading 
and study. One of his early teachers, Isaac D. 
tupp, who afterward became eminent as an his- 
torian, often spoke of his former pupil as a boy 


of very unusual abilities. At the age of eight- 
een years, he entered Lafayette College, at Kas- 
ton, Pa., where he took a partial course. Later, 
he studied law with the Hon. Hamilton Alvicks, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., and in the law school of the 
Hon. John Reed, at Carlisle, Pa., and in 1839 
was admitted to the practice of law. 

The next year, young Ramsey became well 
known as an efficient worker in the Whig party, 
which elected Harrison and Tyler. He was 
chosen as the secretary of the electoral college 
of Pennsylvania ; and in January, 1841, he was 
elected chief clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of that State. 

In the years 1843 to 1847, he represented his 
district, — Dauphin, Lebanon, and Schuylkill 
counties,—in Congress, but declined a renomi- 
nation for a third term. 
service, William H. Barnes wrote: “Mr. Ram- 
sey sustained the character and earned the repu- 
tation of a useful rather than merely ornamental 
member. He was more remarkable for his prac- 
tical ability and diligent attention to business 


_than for any special efforts at oratorical dis- 


play.” 

On September 10, 1845, Mr. Ramsey was mar- 
ried to Miss Anna Earl Jenks, a daughter of the 
Hon. Michael H. Jenks, a judge in Bucks County, 
Pa., and a Representative in Congress from 1843 
to 1845. By her admirable social qualities, and 


her constant interest in the public career of her 


husband in Pennsylvania and Minnesota, and 
during their terms of residence at the national 
capital, Mrs. Ramsey contributed in no small 
degree to his advancement and success. 

In 1848, he was chairman of the Whig State 
Committee during the campaign which elected 
Gen. Zachary Taylor to the Presidency. 

Minnesota was established as a Territory by 
act of Congress on March 3, 1849, the day pre- 
ceding President Taylor’s inauguration. With- 
in the same month, the President offered to Mr. 
Ramsey the appointment of governor of this new 
Territory, which he decided to accept, and his 
commission was dated April 2, 1849. Hearrived 
in St. Paul, the frontier village designated to be 
the seat of the Territorial government, on May 
27; and on the first day of June, the other Ter- 
ritorial officers having also arrived, he issued a 
proclamation declaring Minnesota Territory duly 
organized, 


Of this early public 
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When he came to Minne- 
sota, it was almost wholly an 
Indian country, its southern 
half being owned by the 
Sioux or Dakotas, and its 
northern half by the Ojib- 
ways. Through treaties ne- 
gotiated by Governor Ram- 
sey and Luke Lea, as com- 
missioners for the federal 
government, with the Sioux 
bands in July and August, 
1851, at Traverse des Sioux 
and Mendota, they ceded to 
the United States a vast 
prairie region in southern 
Minnesota, which was thus 
opened to white  settle- 
ment. 

In the autumn of the same 
year, Governor Ramsey visit- 
ed the Red River valley, and 
at Pembina made a treaty 
with the Ojibways for the 
cession of their prairie lands 
drained by the Red River. 
The Ojibway treaty, how- 
ever, was not ratified by the 
Senate. Its purpose was not 
attained until twelve years 
later, when, in October, 1863, 
a treaty was effected by 
Alexander Ramsey and Ash- 
ley C. Morrill, as United 
States commissioners, with 
the Red Lake and Pembina 
bands of the Ojibways. 

The Sioux treaties of 1851 
required payments of large 
suns of money, amounting to nearly $600,000, 
to the tribes for their lands; and in connec- 
tion with its disbursement, under Governor 
Ramsey's direction as superintendent of Indian 
affairs in Minnesota, various accusations of in- 
justice and fraud were raised against him. 
These charges were investigated, in the year 
1853, by Willis A..Gorman and Richard M. 
Young, appointed by President Pierce as United 
States commissioners for the trial, which was 
held in St. Paul, commencing on July 6 and 
ending on October 7. The report of the com- 
mission, with testimony of witnesses and accom- 
panying papers, together forming four hundred 
and. thirty-one printed pages, was laid before 
Congress January 10, 1854. It fully exon- 








erated Governor Ramsey, as former enemies 
confessed. 
Under the Democratic administration of Presi- 
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THE LATE HON. ALEXANDER RAMSEY. 


dent Pierce, Willis A. Gorman was appointed 
to the governorship of Minnesota Territory, suc- 
ceeding Ramsey on May 15, 1853. Remaining 
in St. Paul, which was continuously his home 
ever after his first coming in 1849, excepting 
when absent in Washington, the former gov- 
ernor’s next important public duties were as 
mayor, in 1855, of this young city, which had 
been incorporated in March, 1854. 

After Minnesota attained to Statehood, in 
1858, Ramsey was the Republican candidate for 
governor in the first State campaign, but was 
defeated by the Democratic candidate, Gen. 
Henry H. Sibley, who became the first governor 
of the new State. In the next campaign, when 
Ramsey and Sibley were again candidates, the 
former was elected governor by an unques- 
tioned majority. He was inaugurated on Janu- 
ary 2,1860. By reélection, he continued in this 
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position at the head of the State, through the 
trying early half of the Civil War, until July 10, 
1863, when, having been elected to the United 
States Senate, he resigned the governorship. 

Most useful to this State, among all the ser- 
vices rendered to it by Governor Ramsey, was 
his earnest advocacy, in his second and third 
annual messages to the Legislature, that the 
very ample federal grant of two sections of land 
in each surveyed township, for the establish- 
ment of a public-school fund, should be reserved 
for sale at much higher prices than the $1.25 
per acre of the general government lands. 
Through his influence, a law was enacted, March 
10, 1862, by which the minimum price for sales 
of the school lands was fixed at $5 per acre. 
Under the operation of this law, and of later 
laws concerning timber and ores on school 
lands, Minnesota has a larger permanent fund 
for the support of common schools than any 
other State, excepting the very large State of 
Texas. It amounted, at the end of the last fiscal 
year, July 31, 1902, to $14,316,000. 

Governor Ramsey was an ardent supporter of 
the Union during the Civil War. In his third 
annual message, January 9, 1862, he wrote - 
« When the infamous attack upon Fort Sumter 
occurred, in April, 1861, I was in the city of 
Washington, on business connected with the 
State, and at once called upon the Secretary of 
War, in company with two of our fellow-citizens 
in official station, and tendered one thousand 
men to the Government on the part of Minne- 
sota. I am proud to know that this was the 
first tender of troops made to the President.” 

A difficulty more formidable than the supply 
of regiments to go South, and falling with the 
suddenness of a lightning-stroke, was the mas- 
sacre by the Sioux, on August 18, 1862, of sev- 
eral hundred white settlers in southwestern Min- 
nesota. The escaping survivors and refugees, 
in great numbers, flocked into the older and 
more eastern settlements. They were cared for 
under the direction of Governor Ramsey, who 
also hastily raised troops and dispatched them 
to the region of the outbreak. About a month 
after its beginning, the hostile savages were over- 
whelmingly defeated by General Sibley in the 
battle of Wood Lake; their white prisoners, 
about one hundred and fifty women and chil- 
dren, were released ; many of the captured Sioux 
were soon afterward tried, and in December, 
thirty-eight were executed. In the ensuing 
frontier campaigns of 1863 and 1864, the Sioux, 
who had fled into the Dakota Territory, were 
severely chastised. Thus, Minnesota and her 
governors bore double burdens during the Civil 
War,—her share in subduing the Southern re- 


bellion, and her conflict with Indian foes on the 
West. 

During his two terms in the Senate ending 
in 1875, Ramsey was the chairman of important 
committees for a part or all of the twelve years, 
including the committees on Revolutionary 
Claims, Revolutionary Pensions, Territories, and 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. He was greatly 
interested in efforts to secure cheaper interna- 
tional postage, for which he visited France in 
1869. The improvement of the Mississippi River, 
government aid to the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
and the extension of trade with Manitoba, also 
occupied much of his attention. 

Four years of private life ensued, and were 
followed by a year and a quarter of further 
public duty, in 1879 to 1881, as Secretary of 
War, this seat in the cabinet of President Hayes 
being occupied by Mr. Ramsey as the successor 
of the Hon. George W. McCrary, of Iowa. 

The only subsequent federal service of Gov- 
ernor Ramsey was during the years 1882 to 
1886, on the Utah Commission, of which he was 
chairman. His wife died November 29, 1884 ; 
and his home in St. Paul, built in 1870-72. was 
afterward under the care of his daughter, Mrs. 
C. E. Furness. There he passed the later years 
happily in the discharge of many minor duties, 
public and private, being a familiar figure in 
his almost daily visits to the business parts of 
the city. During many years, he was president 
of the local Society for the Relief of the Poor, 
and was well known for many unobtrusive acts 
of hearty kindness and aid. 

During all the period of fifty-four years of 
his connection with this Territory and State, he 
was a leading spirit in the Minnesota Historical 
Society, which was organized in 1849, the first 
year of the Territory. He was its first presi- 
dent, from 1849 to 1863, when he went to 
Washington as Senator, and was again its presi- 
nent during the last twelve years of his life. 

Inheriting from his Scotch and German an- 
cestry a strong moral nature, Governor Ramsey 
gave liberally of his means and time for the 
work of the Presbyterian church in St. Paul, 
which was founded, in 1855, by the historian, the 
Rev. Edward D. Neill, called the House of Hope 
Church. He was a member of its first board of 
trustees, and continued as a trustee ever after- 
ward, excepting an interval of three years dur- 
ing a part of his first Senatorial term. 

He is commemorated by the name of the 
county which includes St. Paul, the capital of 
Minnesota ; and his life-work is a strong part, 
like a corner-stone, of the foundation of this 
great commonwealth. He died at his home, 
after an illness of a few weeks, on April 22, 1903. 
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THE WELL-GOVERNED DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


NE reason why the executive form of gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia is so 
little known outside of the District is that it is of 
such recent creation. Its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary comes in the present month of June. It is 
interesting to note that until 1871 Congress pro- 
vided no general executive government for the 
entire District of Columbia. The city of Wash- 
ington had a government, the city of George- 
town had a government, and, prior to the retro- 
cession of the Virginia side of the District, in 
1846, the city of Alexandria had a government, 
like those of other American cities,—with may- 
ors and councils elected by the people,—while 
the counties of Washington and Alexandria, 
comprising those portions of the District outside 
of the city, had their separate governments, also 
elected by the people. 

Congress had created a judiciary for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1801. But the first execu- 
tive government for the District was the terri- 
torial form of government of 1871. It provided 
a governor, a legislature, a board of public 
works, a board of health, and a Delegate in Con- 
gress. The Delegate in Congress and the lower 
house of the Legislature were elected by the 
people. The governor and the other officials 
were appointed by the President of the United 
States. There were two governors, Henry D. 
Cooke, a brother of Jay Cooke, and Alexander R. 
Shepherd. It was under the territorial form of 
government that Alexander R. Shepherd, first 
as the most active member of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works, and afterward as governor, began the 
improvement of the city of Washington. 

In 1874, Congress abolished the territorial 
form of government, and provided for the tem- 
porary government of the District by a commis- 
sion, which, codperating with Congress and the 
citizens of the District, produced the Act of June, 
1878, called by the Supreme Court of the United 
States the Constitution of the District of Colum- 
bia, providing, according to its terms, a “ per- 
manent form of government” for the District of 
‘‘olumbia. The agreement between the citizens 
of the District and Congress embodied in this 
organic act, commonly called the compact of 
1878, included the surrender of the suffrage by 
the citizens and the promise by Congress that 
thereafter half the expenses of the maintenance 
and development of the national capital, there- 
tofore imposed entirely upon the comparatively 
few residents of the District of Columbia, should 
he met by the national government,—which owns 
ore than half the real estate,—the other half 


to be paid by the taxpayers of the District. 
This arrangement has given general satisfac- 
tion, and is far superior to anything that went 
before. For sentimental or other reasons, some 
of the residents of the District would like to 
have the suffrage restored. But the good gov- 
ernment maintained under the Act of 1878, 
which has been secured largely by the elimina- 
tion of partisan politics through the abolition of 
the suffrage, is in such shining contrast to the 
bad government of many American cities that 
the intelligent public opinion of the District is 
generally opposed to any material change. Pub- 
lic opinion, not being hampered by ‘the ma- 
chine,” the “boss,” or the party organ, is so 
potential in the District of Columbia as to war- 
rant the claim that it is conspicuously a govern- 
ment by public opinion. In the quarter of a 
century of the District’s present form of govern- 
ment, there has been no charge, even by its en- 
emies, of bribery, blackmail, or other corruption 
such as seems characteristic of American mu- 
nicipal government, and the results of the work 
done show that it has been honest and efficient. 

The Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia are the executive government of the national 
capital. The Congress of the United States, 
under the Constitution, exercises “exclusive 
legislation” over the District of Columbia, but 
neither executive nor judicial functions. The 
commissioners recommend legislation and ap- 
propriations to Congress, and are consulted 
about all bills and appropriations for the Dis- 
trict. The President of the United States is 
not named in the Constitution in connection 
with the Federal District, nor has Congress im- 
posed upon him any duty in the government of 
the District, except to appoint, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, the commissioners 
and the judiciary. The President is not charged 
by law with any part of the administration of 
District affairs. | 

The commissioners are not the successors of 
the mayors of Washington and Georgetown or 
the Levy Court of the County of Washington, 
all elected by the people. and dividing between 
them the executive function, but of the governors 
of the District of Columbia, the first executive 
officers of the entire District, who came into 
authority when Congress, in 1871, provided, for 
the first time, an executive government for the 
entire District of Columbia, the governors, like 
the commissioners, being appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. «The governing and 
executive body “is what Attorney-General Griggs 
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HON. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND. 


(President of the Board of Commissioners, District of 
Columbia.) 


termed the commissioners, in an opinion to the 
President, on April 26, 1898, holding that, ac- 
cording to the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States (Barnes case, 91, U. S. 540), 
the District of Columbia is a municipal corpora- 
tion proper, as distinguished from a corporation 
established as an agency of the government 
creating it, and that therefore its officers and 
employees are not officers and employees of the 
general government of the United States, but of 
the District of Columbia, so that the President 
cannot extend the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act to the District of Columbia government. 
The character of the executive government of 
the District of Columbia is well shown by the 
comments of the three Washington daily news- 
papers,—all independent, in politics and other- 
wise,—on the recent reappointment of the chief 
executive officer of the District of Columbia, 
Henry B. F. Macfarland, the president of the 
Board of Commissioners. Three years ago, 
President McKinley persuaded Commissioner 
Macfarland to take this place because of his in- 
terest in civic and philanthropic affairs. It was 
President McKinley’s own idea, as he said, for 
Mr. Macfarland was not a candidate, and at first 
declined ; but finally he accepted, and the ap- 
pointment met with general approval. 
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Commissioner Macfarland was not a candidate 
for reappointment ; but President Roosevelt, two 
months before the term expired, without solici- 
tation from anybody, and without consulting 
Commissioner Macfarland, nominated him to the 
Senate, which the next legislative day unani- 
mously confirmed him. This was taken as recog- 
nition of the work done for the District and an 
invitation to continue. 'The approval of the peo- 
ple was reflected in the unanimous commenda- 
tion of the newspapers. Such approbation might 
be given naturally by a partisan organ to one of 
its own party, but would not be given by an in- 
dependent press without good reason. 

The Washington Post said, among other things: 

President Roosevelt has paid a distinctively high 
compliment to Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland in reap- 
pointing him Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
two months or so before the expiration of his first term. 
It was assuredly the proper thing to do, and Mr. Roose- 
velt has disclosed foresight as well as wisdom in doing it. 

The Post gives its cordial approval to the President’s 
action, and congratulates Commissioner Macfarland 
upon this notable recognition of the services he has so 
well rendered to the District. 

The Washington Star said, in the course of 
its editorial : 

The reappointment of Commissioner Macfarland two 
months ahead of the expiration of his term isa deserved 
compliment to that official, whose services during the 
past three years have warranted the consideration of no 
other aoeed than his continuance in office. 

The commissioner oe served the District admirably 
in every respect. Standing for progress, for the proper 
adjustment of the relations of the District and the fed- 
eral government, for the material welfare of the people 
of the capital in every line, he has worked hard through- 
out his term, both in his administrative capacity and 
in his representation of the District’s interests at the 
Capitol, and he not only deserves this compliment, but 
the District is entitled to a continuance of his eminent- 
ly acceptable and valuable services. 

And, finally, the Washington 7’mes said : 

In his first term as guardian of District interests, 
Mr. Macfarland amply demonstrated the possession of 
all those qualities which go to make the successful ad- 
ministrator. 

Endowed with courage, insight, energy, and breadth 
of judgment, his influence on the District Board has 
been in every way stimulating and helpful. Keenly in- 
terested in the city’s growth and welfare, and giving an 
active support to every movement looking to local ex- 
pansion and improvement, he has been for three years 
past a notable influence for good in our municipal life, 
and his continuance in office for another term is cause 
for the sincerest satisfaction and congratulation. 

Ve heartily applaud the reappointment, and wish 
the senior commissioner in his new service in the Dis- 
trict building a success even more conspicuous—if such 
a thing be possible—than that which has marked his 
first and just completed term. 











































FOREST-MAKING ON BARREN 


MOREAU HARGER. 


BY CHARLES 


V ITH the spring of 1903, the Government 
began a forest-making movement that is 


in many ways the most important ever under-, 


taken. It is the carrying out of plans that have 
been under consideration for years, and which 
have had the careful study of the forestry bureau 
in every detail. It is proposed to solve the 
serious problem of forest destruction by growing 
new supplies under government care and in 
parts of the nation where as yet there is nothing 
but open plain, as well as on the cut-over lands 
of the once timbered region. 

The most interesting feature of this vast un- 
dertaking is in the sand hills of western Ne- 
braska, where it is proposed to have wide, undu- 
lating reaches of drifted sand succeeded by the 
waving green of a pine forest,—a seeming im- 
possibility. 


WESTERN SAND LANDS NOT HOPELESS. 


The basis of the theory upon which the Goy- 
ernment experiment is proceeding is that once 
that region was the bottom of a sea; that, as it 
is the lowest point for a large area, and the 
soil is especially adapted to certain kinds of 
trees, it has, in catching the drainage of the sur- 
rounding plateaus, the conditions needed for the 
development of a forest. Western sand lands 
may be dry on top, and the surface may drift in 


IN THE SAND HILLS OF WESTERN NEBRASKA. 





LANDS. 


clouds, but beneath is a damp subsoil that re- 
tains the moisture of spring through the long 
sunshine-flooded summer. It has been found 
that certain kinds of pine have roots which, go- 
ing far below the surface, tap the moisture stored 
in this substratum and are sustained thriftily. 
Prof. E. A. Braniff, of the Yale School of For- 
estry, one of the nation’s foremost authorities, 
says: “The minimum rainfall under which trees 
will grow is reckoned at twenty inches, and un- 
der such conditions they are usually dwarfed, 
scrubby, and unfit for timber. But in the sand 
hills the bull pine has shown a rapid and even 
growth and promises to develop into a fine tree.” 
Growths of from fifteen to eighteen feet have 
been secured under these seemingly poor condi- 
tions in ten years. 


THE RESERVES IN THE SAND-HILL REGION. 


The sand-hill section, comprising about one- 
fourth of the State, is almost surrounded by a 
rich farming country, and is used for grazing. 
Poor as is thé pasture, the cattlemen cling to it, 
and the Government is making arrangements for 
their codperation to prevent the burning off of 
the experimental forests. The two reserves 
created in this section comprise 211,000 acres,— 
one between the Dismal and the Loup rivers of 
86,000 acres, and one between the Niobrara and 
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the Snake rivers of 125,000 acres. 
past year, the Forestry Bureau has had its rep- 
resentatives studying these reserves and finding 
the best places for the experimental groves. A 
nursery was established at Halsey, in the valley 
of the Middle Loup River, with a half-acre seed- 


bed protected by Jaths. Nearly six hundred 
pounds of seed, principally Western yellow pine 
and red cedar and jack pine, was here prepared 
for the spring sowing. Various scattered areas 
are being sown; later these, by extending the 
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year destructive fires, most of which, with’ a 
little precaution, could be prevented. 

It seems strange that such wastefulness should 
be permitted in one section when in another, on 
the plains, there is so great a demand for trees. 
Kansas, for instance, maintains a forestry station 
in the far southwest part of the State, and dis- 
tributes annually two million trees to farmers 
and stockmen, free of cost. These are mostly 
osage orange, mulberry, and cottonwood, with 
honey locust and box elder also frequently called 














for. The railroads are find- 
ing the growing of trees 
ih: along the right-of-way profit- 
Wy | able, both for ties and for 
wee snow - breaks, and _ several 


Western roads are setting 
out this sort of protection, 
using millions of cuttings. 


THE BAD TIMBER CLAIM 
SYSTEM. 


For many years the forest 
extension in the middle 
West was confined to the 
“timber claims,” on which 
every settler was given cer- 
tain preémption privileges 
for keeping alive ten acres 
of trees for eight years, 
when, if there were alive suf- 
ficient of the saplings to satis- 
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EXPERIMENT IN TREE-RAISING. 


(Eighteen feet in twelve years.) 


amounts, are to be united into one great forest. 
It will, indeed, be a marvelous undertaking and, 
if successful, will change the face of the plains. 


DANGERS OF FIRE AND CATTLE. 


The close pasturage of the sand lands not only 
kills the grass, but it gives the winds an oppor- 
tunity for cutting great holes, known as “ blow- 
outs,” in the surface. These injure the grass 
for many rods by covering the tops with the 
drift. 

The cattlemen promise to codperate with the 
Government in this attempt, and to refrain from 
close pasturing. The forest fires of the moun- 
tain regions will also be prevented by greater 
vigilance on the part of the guards, if such be 
possible. Oregon and Washington, according 
to the national Bureau of Forestry, lost last year 
thirteen million dollars’ worth of timber, eight 
million dollars’ worth of which represented ‘sal- 
able material. In California, Colorado, and Wis- 
consin, on the timber lands, there rage every 





fy the land office, he received 
a deed. Then he was at lib- 
erty to let the trees die,—and 
he often did, or so neglected 
them that there were left, after another half dec- 
ade, only a few straggling, wind-bent bushes that 
made a pitiful picture in the far-reaching land- 
scape. 





WHAT IS TO BECOME OF ‘ LOGGED-OFF’’ LAND ? 


There is in the coast region a vast amount of 
‘‘logged-off” land which has been robbed of its 
timber and now lies desolate, fit only for graz- 
ing. The fact that the underbrush in these un- 
tended areas is the source of many destructive 
forest fires has caused a widespread discussion 
of the best means of rehabilitating the lands with 
another forest growth to succeed the one now 
gone. 

One of the plans suggested is to remit the 
taxes or reduce them, as an inducement toward 
reforestation of the lands ; but a special report 
of the Forestry Bureau says that, even consider- 
ing the value of the land at only one dollar an 
acre, “The cost of holding a quarter section for 
fifty years would be $1,742, or $10.90 an acre. 























Under such conditions few men will hold logged- 
off land. The property reverts to the State for 
delinquent taxes and, still considered worthless 
and wholly unprotected, it is burned off again 
and again until it becomes a desert.” The Pa- 
cific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
advises the using of burned-off land for pasture, 
and says it does not think much of projects for 
replanting such lands. 


ONLY WOOD ENOUGH FOR ONE MORE GENERATION. 


Professor Fernow, of the Cornell School of 
Forestry, said recently that at the present rate 
of consumption the lumber supply of the nation 
will not last another thirty years. If none of 
the logged-off lands are reforested, to what 
source shall the building trade look for its sup- 
ply after that time? ‘To the redeemed prairie 
reaches? It is doubtful if even the most en- 
thusiastic believers in the latter method of grow- 
ing forest areas expect any such generous out- 
come. It is for this reason that the problem 
becomes the more important, and the task of the 
forestry bureaus of the Government and of thesev- 
eral States is of direct industrial interest, as well 
as bearing a close relation to climatic conditions. 

For three months, beginning last November, 
a squad of from ten to fifteen men, under a com- 
petent leader, spent its time reseeding the moun- 
tain regions of southern California, where fires 
had denuded the surface. The country, alarmed 
by the decreasing water supply, asked for this 
work, and assistance was given by the towns of 
the section visited in carrying on the replanting. 
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Pine, in varieties suited to the moisture likely to 
be secured, was generally planted. On March 
i, this year, it was announced that the seeds 
planted in November had begun to germinate, 
and that there was promise of a successful 
growth over the areas treated. Ina few vears 
the bare mountain sides will be clothed again 
with green. 


THE INTEREST OF THE IRRIGATIONIST IN FORESTRY. 


The denuding of the mountain regions means 
a loss to the irrigationists of the plains that is 
almost immeasurable. If the snows be not held 
in the hills, the streams that take their long slow 
course across the plains will fail in summer, 
when their supply of moisture is essential to crop- 
raising. With the rapid extension of ditches in 
every part of the West, and with the added im- 
petus of the new government assistance through 
the utilization of land-sale incomes, the water 
supply is certain to be tested to its limit. Al- 
ready interstate conflicts have arisen concerning 
the inadequacy of certain streams. If the moun- 
tain snows rush to the sea with the first warm 
sun of spring, the lack will be yet greater. 

Under these conditions, it is little wonder that 
the Western States that have not yet lost the 
bulk of their forests should be anxious for re- 
strictive laws that will restrict. If the sand hills 
of Nebraska can be transformed in the next 
quarter century into two hundred thousand acres 
of luxuriant pines and cedars from ten to eighteen 
feet high, it will be to a large degree a solution 
of the matter. 





























‘* BLOW-OUT”’ IN THE SAND HILLS. 
































ACROSS THE PATAGONIAN PLAINS IN WINTER. 





AN AMERICAN’S VIEWS OF PATAGONIA 


‘T°HE publication of Darwin’s account of the 
voyage of the Beagle, in 1839, made Pata- 
gonia’s general features known to the world, 
and since that date few explorers have added 
anything of material value to the observations 
of the great naturalist. During the last decade, 
however, the researches of the Argentine and 
Chilean boundary commissions have been in 
progress, while the earlier efforts of the Argen- 
tine geographer Moreno had resulted at least in 
a clearer mapping of the country ; but Ameri- 
sans should take especial interest and pride in 
the magnificent work of one of eur own coun- 
trymen, achieved under great difficulties and 
made possible only by the munificence of the 
graduates and friends of Princeton University. 
Mr. J. B. Hatcher led the three Princeton expe- 
ditions to southern Patagonia during the years 
1896-99. His purposes were purely scientific. 
tumors of sensational discoveries in that part 
of the world had roused the interest of geologists 
in Patagonian paleontology, and it was primarily 
as a paleontologist that Mr. Hatcher made his 
explorations. 
Fortunately, this intrepid explorer was in- 
terested in the life of to-day as well as in pre- 





*Reports of the Princeton University Expeditions to 
Patagonia, 1896-1899. J. B. Hatcher in charge. Edited by 
William B. Scott. Volume I. Narrative and Geography 
(J. Pierpont Morgan Publication Fund). Princeton, N. J.: 
The University. 


historic life, and with the aid of his camera he 
succeeded in obtaining and bringing back to 
civilization some unequaled pictures of the few 
scattered human beings who roam over the vast 
wastes of what has hitherto remained the most 
sparsely peopled region on the known globe. 
Other photographs secured by Mr. Hatcher, 
some of which are reproduced on this and the 
following pages, represent the natural scenery of 
the country. Darwin and all later, travelers 
have dwelt on the vastness and monotony of the 
Patagonian plains, but these pictures tell us that 
it is not wholly a land of dead level. Here and 
there the traveler encounters rugged peaks 
towering far above the plain, while the river 
caiions, to judge from the photographs, are not 
less interesting than these of our own South- 
west, and the glaciers rival those of Alaska in 
grandeur. Still, it must be confessed that the 
impressions of solitude and utter desolation that 
so powerfully colored Darwin's description of 
the country have enough to justify them in the 
marked characteristics of the Patagonian land- 
scape as set forth by subsequent observers, Mr. 
Hatcher included. Much of the region imme- 
diately north of Punta Arenas, in southern 
Patagonia, is described by the last-named writer 
as resembling the sand-hills of western Nebraska. 
“The trail winds in and out among low, rounded 
hills, separated by small ponds and _ broad 
stretches of meadow lands.” 
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Mr. Hatcher made a special study of the Pata- 
gonian lakes, some of which are from fifty to 
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one hundred miles iong, but 
none of which has_ been 
thoroughly explored. Sev- 
eral of the mountain lakes 
are described as very beau- 
tiful. Concerning the nu- 
merous salt lakes which 
abound on the plains, Mr. 
Hatcher holds the «resid: 
ual” theory,—“e., that the 
salt water remained after 
the subsidence of the sea, or, 
rather, after the elevation of 
the land,—while by others 
the view is maintained that 
these were originally fresh- 
water lakes, that their out- 
lets were gradually cut off, 
and that the salt resulted 
from evaporation. 

In more aspects than one, 
this southern extremity of 
our hemisphere, as pictured 
by Mr. Hatcher and other 
travelers, reminds us of 
South Africa, a land with 
which we can all claim ac- 
quaintance since the Boer 
war made its features known 
to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. The seasons, for one 
thing, correspond very close- 
ly in the two countries. 
Winter in Patagonia and 
South Africa falls in our 
summer months, and vice 
versa. There is some over- 
lapping of vegetation, how- 
ever. Thus, Mr. Hatcher 
found a flower in bloom near 
Cape Fairweather (Lat. 51° 
30’) on July 4—a date cor- 
responding to January 4 in 
the northern continent. 
But for the most part, the 
months of May—October are 
wintry enough, and the 
wind-swept Patagonian 
plains, always desolate, must 
be more forbidding than 
ever when covered with 
snow ; yet it was under just 
these conditions that Mr. 
Hatcher, with a single hu- 
man companion, passed 
many dreary months. 


Other seasons bring compensations to the 
traveler who can live the year through in those 
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SHEEP FARM, NORTH GUER AIKE. 


far-away regions. The autumn of the Andean 
mountain-slopes must rival in its glories our 
own Appalachian October. Here is Mr. Hatcher’s 
description of a view that he had late in Febru- 
ary from a position above the timber line on 
Bald Mountain, in the Mayer Basin (Lat. 48°) : 


The great river rolled swiftly on through the valley 
below. Beyond this lay the dark-green forests of beech 


which covered the basin and lower slopes of the moun- 





tains. In places, the foliage of the forests was already 
tinged with yellow, purple, red, and other autumnal 
colors, while beyond and above the whole towered the 
magnificently rugged central range of the Andes, 
buried beneath enormous fields of snow and ice, which 
covered all as with a brilliantly white mantle, save at 
intervals, where some particularly bold promontory or 
sharp and jagged peak raised its giant form like a black 
sentinel high above the surrounding fields of white. 


Mr. Hatcher’s chief pursuit in Patagonia, as 
































TEHUELCHE WOMAN PREPARED FOR A JOURNEY. 
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WINTER CAMP, SOUTHEAST OF LAKE BUENOS AYRES. 


we have stated, was the hunting of fossils, and 
in this work his expeditions were brilliantly 
successful. Later volumes of this report will 
describe his collections in detail. A great deal 














was also accomplished in determining the geo- 
logical formations of Patagonia,-while important 
collections of recent mammals, birds, and plants 
were secured from the unexplored regions vis- 



































COAL MINES AT SANDY POINT. 


CANON OF THE RIO TARDE. 
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ited by Mr. Hatcher and his assistant. These 
discoveries can be described only in special 
monographs, and even then will not appeal, 
perhaps, to the lay reader, since their real mean- 
ing can be appreciated only by a trained scien- 
tist. The studies that were made of the natives 
of the country are far more interesting to the 
general reader. Of the four distinct tribes of 


SIERRA VENTANA. 


Indians inhabiting Patagonia, by far the best 
known are the Tehuelches, the far-famed giants 
of the southern mainland. Returning travelers, 
since the time of Magellan, have brought won- 
derful tales of these sturdy aborigines, and it is 
only natural that the reading public should 
have exaggerated notions of the stature and 
strength of these remarkable Indians. The 

more recent observers agree 





in the main in their estimates 














of the Tehuelche physique. 
The pure-blood natives are 
reported as decidedly above 
the average size of human 
beings. Of the three hundred 
members of the tribe living 
between the Santa Cruz River 
and the Straits of Magellan, 
Mr. Hatcher places the aver- 
age height of the men at not 
less than 5 feet 11 inches. 
with an average weight of 
175 pounds; while he esti 
mates the height of the fully 
grown women—those above 
twenty-four years of age— 
at 5 feet 7 inches, and their 
average weight at little, if 














BASALT CANON PLAINS OF PATAGONIA. 





any, less than that of the men. 
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that prevails in Patagonia. 














The labor necessary for the 
support of the family is more 
equally divided between hus- 
band and wife among the 
Tehuelches than is common 
among the North American 
Indians. 

The physical superiority of 
this tribe has given it a prom- 
inence out of all proportion 
to its numbers. Although 
formerly much more numer- 
‘ous than at present, it is not 
believed that the Tehuelches 
at any time numbered more 
than five thousand souls ; but 
the reader is hardly prepared 
to accept the statement that 
there are not now more than 




















five hundred Tehuelches re- 


OLD TEHUELCHE WOMEN AND HALF-BREED GIRL. 


The illustrations that we reproduce from Mr. 
Hatcher's photographs show the physical devel- 
opment and proportions of these Indians. There 
is comparatively little disparity, either physical or 
mental, between the sexes. This is ascribed by 
Mr. Hatcher largely to the division of labor 





maining in all Patagonia. It 
is the old story of slow extermination through 
the introduction of diseases by contact with the 
whites. The question of race suicide is clearly 
a vital one in the case of the Tehuelches, since 
families of more than three children are almost 
never seen, while the number is usually re- 


























MAYER GLACIER. 


(From three to five miles wide; forty miles long.) 
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stricted to one or two, and frequently there are 
families with no children. 

With the exception of a strip of land thirty 
miles wide, extending along the Atlantic coast 
of Patagonia and occupied by sheep farmers of 
European extraction, the whole Patagonian plains 
region extending westward to the Andes consti- 
tutes the home of the Tehuelches. Large por- 
tions of this region are fertile and capable of 
supporting dense populations, but at present they 
are entirely unoccupied by either Indians or Eu- 
ropeans. In five months of travel during the 
summer of 1896-97 in the country between the 
sources of the Santa Cruz and the Desire rivers, 
Mr. Hatcher and his assistant, Mr. Peterson, met 
neither whites nor natives. The Indians live 
on the flesh of the guanaco, the South Amer- 
ican camel, which is exceedingly abundant in 
this region, and apparently in no danger of ex- 
termination. From the skin of this useful ani- 
mal the Tehuelche squaw constructs the family 
wigwam, or toldo, and makes all the clothing 
and bedding required by the family. 

Yet civilization is claiming her own, even in 
Patagonia. Punta Arenas, or Sandy Point (Lat. 





53°), is a city of five thousand inhabitants, with 
banks, shops, hotels, and an opera house. The 
main industry of the country is wool-growing, 
and that, in spite of the poor transportation fa- 
cilities and the lack of a market for mutton, is 
exceedingly profitable. It engages British cap- 
ital quite extensively. It has never been sup- 
posed that Patagonia would ever be turned into 
a garden, but it would seem, from Mr. Hatcher’s 
account, that in some of the river valleys, at 
least, the chief bar to agricultural success is the 
lack of tillers of the soil. Concerning the Rio 
Chico, an alluvial valley two hundred miles long, 
with an average breadth of five miles, Mr. Hatcher 
does not hesitate to say that if such a valley ex- 
isted anywhere within the United States, display- 
ing the same or similar conditions, every acre 
of it would, within five years, be occupied by 
prosperous farmers, and that it would within a 
period of ten years support a population of not 
less than fifty thousand persons, with prosperous 
towns connected with the coast by an efficient 
railway and telegraph service. Some day, the 
overcrowded countries of the Eastern Hemisphere 
may here find an outlet for surplus population. 
































A STREET SCENE AT SANDY POINT. 
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PATIENTS TAKING A SUN-BATH IN WINTER IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW HOPE FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 
IL—THE OUTDOOR TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY 


ie was a little over twenty years ago that 

Koch discovered the minute form of life 
which has been called the bacillus of tubercu- 
a proof that consumption is infectious. 
What the eminent savant detected beneath the 
microscope resulted in a radical change in the 
method of treating this disease. As medical 
men have studied the various methods, the ben- 
efit which nature could confer in eradicating it 
has been more and more appreciated, until the 
time seems to have come when medicine may be 
considered but an incidental in successful treat- 
ment. 

It may be an exaggerated prediction to make, 
that twenty years hence may see the man or 
woman whom the physician has diagnosed as 
suffering from lung trouble starting for the 
health camp in the vicinity of his or her abode, 
to return a few weeks or a few months later re- 
stored to health, and able to again take up life’s 
pursuits,—an era when some of the hospitals 
which have been constructed and equipped pur- 
posely to care for pulmonary patients will be 
needless, and consumption in its advanced stage 


losis, 








DAY ALLEN WILLEY. 


almost as rare as smallpox or yellow fever ; yet, 
judging by the results which have thus far been 
attained, there is a possibility of this state of 
affairs coming to pass, and not far in the future. 
The fact is, that out in the open, even amid snow 
drifts of winter, there are elements which have 
more curative properties than any compound 
which has yet been prepared by the chemist, and 
the one who is not too far advanced in illness to 
spend nights as well as days living in almost as 
primitive manner as the Indian of the last cen- 
tury can be restored to health without the neces- 
sity of going thousands of miles to sojourn on a 
mountain top or in a land where snow is un- 
known. 

Ata recent gathering in Pittsburg, Pa., one 
of the most prominent physicians of the State 
made an address, in which he gave his formula 
for the cure of tuberculosis. It was this: “ Eight 
hours a day in the open air, unless the weather 
is so inclement as to make this a practical im- 
possibility ; a clean, healthy diet, consisting 
largely of milk and eggs; and the exercise of 
proper precaution against infection from the 
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which are put out upon the 






























grounds surrounding the 
buildings. Inthe spring the 
pegs are driven, and until 
snow comes the tents are in- 
habited. Then the “ winter 
camps,” as they are called, 
are occupied by those hardy 
enough to enjoy them. Scat- 
tered through the groves of 
trees on the hillsides in the 
vicinity are shacks and sheds, 
some composed of limbs of 
trees, built with axes, saws. 
and their penknives by those 
who are to occupy them. 
These are daily occupied by 
congenial groups, and form 
little clubhouses, where the 






























THE DINING-ROOM AT WHITE HAVEN. 
veranda.) 


germs of the disease.” The physician in ques- 
tion knew of what he was speaking, for he has 
been using fresh air for several years as one of 
the principal remedies in a sanitarium among the 
Pennsylvania hills, which has received many a 
patient whose life had been “given up” by the 
family doctor, and who had come here as a last 
hope. It is a modest institution in appearance 
—that at White Haven. Some of the buildings 
resemble lumbering camps 


(Whenever the weather permits, patients are allowed to take their meals on the 


inmates spend the hours as 
rapidly and almost as pleas- 
antly as if they were enjoy- 
ing a vacation in the woods. 

The medical records of Pennsylvania show that 
annually six thousand of its population die from 
tuberculosis, but another great center of the 
disease in America is Massachusetts. During 
forty years it claimed over two hundred thousand 
victims, and at present fully four thousand deaths 
are annually attributed to it. It is unnecessary 
to say that this part of the country is favorable 
to the development of consumption, owing to 











more than they. do those of 
the health resort, but. Dr. 
Klick is not an enthusiast in 
putting money into brick and 
mortar. He believes such 
funds could be expended to 
greater advantage in food 
and clothing and the neces- 
sary comforts for the afflicted 
ones whose means will not 
allow them to purchase treat- 
ment, and this is why the 
White Haven Sanitarium, as 
it is called, is composed of 
buildings which are as sim- 
ple as permissible consider- 
ing the purpose for which 
they are intended. The pa- 
tient who comes here and is 
able to remain in the open 
air is kept in it as long as 
possible. From May until : 
December more of the in- we 






































mates live under canvas than 
under wood, in the tents 













ONE OF THE WOMEN’S CAMPS AT WHITE HAVEN IN WINTER. 
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NEW HOPE FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 
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A WINTER AND SUMMER VIEW OF ONE OF THE MODEL CAMPS. 


the damp, cold winds which come over it from 
the Atlantic and the “late” springs, with their 
many “gray days,” which increase the cough, 
and aid the spread of the fatal germ. But right 
in the heart of it all two open-air colonies, as they 
might be termed, have been established, whose 
members have truly made a successful fight. 
Somewhat more elaborate in their character 
than the White Haven community, these are 
conducted on a similar plan. Sites were selected 
where the surroundings would be helpful to the 
patients. When the buildings were constructed 
the architect gave air and sunlight the first con- 
sideration. Here the members are encouraged 
to aid in regaining health by remaining out of 
doors at all seasons of the year as much as the 
weather will permit, and both at Rutland and at 
Sharon the results have been as remarkable as 
up in the mountains of western Pennsylvania, 
for weekly are dismissed men and women pro- 
nounced “cured” who joined the communities 
mere wrecks of humanity. 

The Christian Scientist may believe that some 
of the cases are examples of unconscious belief 
in his theory, and the remarkable change which 
comes over the victim after a few weeks or 
months of this life might be attributed to 
some supernatural cause. Few of the guests at 
White Haven remain over six months, yet in 
that period the records show that fully 50 per 
cent. of the total number leave apparently re- 
stored to health. After going to their homes 
they are carefully watched for any sign of the 
disease returning, but thus far the restoration 
has been so complete that only a very small per- 
centage have had a relapse. Fortunately, very 
complete records have been made at the New 
England sanitariums, and at Rutland especially 
each case has been carefully studied. During 
one year, out of one hundred and forty-one per- 





sons treated fifty-six departed apparently cured, 
while thirty who were unable to remain longer 
were so greatly improved that the majority have 
since literally healed themselves. Of the one 
hundred and forty-one, seventy-five were what 
physicians termed in an advanced stage, all of 
the symptoms being prominent. During the 
year under consideration only two succumbed 
to the disease, in spite of the many who were 
considered by their own practitioners as hope- 
less cases. The last report of the Sharon Sani- 
tarium shows equally as good results. Out of 
forty-two patients who left it during the year, in 
twenty-three the disease was “arrested,” while 
sixteen were greatly improved. By the term 
‘arrested ” is meant all cases where the cough 
and the fever have entirely disappeared and an 
examination shows no germs of tuberculosis 
whatever in the sputa. 

It is truly an easy and enjoyable way of get- 
ting well for any one who is a lover of nature, 
for, as has been stated, the main principle car- 
ried out is to get in touch with that which is out 
of doors,—to be amid the trees, continually 
breathing the air purified by natural processes, 
to exercise and eat and sleep, if possible, with 
the sky for a canopy. The medical man of the 
olden time would indeed be shocked if he could 
visit one of these places, to see so-called invalids 
hard at work in the forests making their camps, 
lolling about in hammocks in summer with heads 
uncovered, and lying muffled in blankets and 
furs in the sunlight in the dead of winter, with 
no shelter but the blue sky above them. But 
these are only some of the ways in which health 
is sought. Patients who are able to stand the 
exercise amuse themselves by clearing away the 
snow from the verandas in the winter,—even the 
women handling the broom and shovel and en- 
joying it. Coasting on the hillsides is another 
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strange recreation for those whom we call con- 
sumptives encouraged at the Massachusetts insti- 
tutions. Physical culture is one of the requisites 
for those who are able to attempt it, and daily a 
dozen or a score of patients are put through the 
simple movements, under the guidance of per- 
haps one of their number or a member of the 
medical staff. The tent life is a part of the rou- 
tine of the women in summer as well as of the 
men, and it is an actual fact that in Massachu- 
setts some of the women have erected their own 
camps for winter, decorating the walls with post- 
ers and photographs, and converting them into 
miniature clubhouses, where they occupy them- 
selves in conversation, reading, sewing, and vari- 
ous games. 

These camps are unique in many respects. The 
buildings are composed of but three sides, that 
facing the south being left open. They are sim- 
ply sheds, having a floor to prevent the damp- 
ness from the ground affecting the inmates. 
Sometimes forest trees are used for posts, and 


the walls made of planks or boughs fastened to’ 


them. If the temperature is too low for comfort, 
it is moderated by the use of a small stove, some- 
times an open fire. Draught is furnished by 
digging a tunnel through the earth beneath the 
shed, terminating in a length of clay pipe. When 
a fire is started the air is sucked through this 
conduit, and that keeps it burning brightly. 

At all of these so-called sanitariums there is 
abundant exercise for the men, for they are de- 
pended upon to perform the necessary out-of- 
door work. They secure the wood for the fires 
in the institution, cultivate the gardens, and 
keep the walks free from snow. Of course, the 
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GETTING READY FOR A NOONDAY MEAL AT A WINTER 
CAMP. 
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labor is regulated according to one’s strength, D 
but it contributes to health, and the great diffi- { 
culty is for the physicians and nurses to keep 
their charges from overdoing, since the life is so 
exhilarating. The experience of Dr. Flick and. 
his assistants is that, after becoming a member 
of the colony, the average patient begins to re- 3 
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ONE OF THE WINTER SPORTS AT SHARON, t 
s 
cuperate so rapidly that he prefers to remain in li 
the open, and chafes when restrained indoors ti 
during inclement weather. Seldom do any sutf- b 
fer from the remarkable exposure to the ele- pi 
ments, in spite of the rigorous climate in this Ww 


part of the United States. Some of the winter 
camps are a mile or more from the sanitarium ; 
but away start the members in the morning, of 
perhaps tramping through two or three feet of 
snow to reach them. In this rude shelter they 
are so content that the dinner hour finds them 
reluctant to leave, and at White Haven a few 
of the hardier “campers” have been permitted 
to cook their own dinners over the heaters, and, 
providing themselves with utensils, have taken 
turns in acting as chef. The others return to the 
camps in the afternoon, to stay until nightfall 
compels them to retrace their steps. 

These men and women realize that every 
breath of the pure atmosphere is a bar to their 
ailment, and their eagerness to be in it—to in- 
hale it—is not strange when one considers the 
years some of them have fought to regain their 
health,—years of suffering and endurance which 
none could appreciate save those who have the 
same affliction as themselves. Recognizing na- 
ture’s remedy, it may be said that only when 
considered absolutely necessary is medicine or 
stimulant administered, and the comparatively 
few who require these are usually recent arrivals, 
whose systems have been weakened by long 
duration of the complaint. As they improve an 
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effort is made to substitute food for the tonic. 
The menu is not limited. It includes the usual 
meats and vegetables, with tea and coffee ; but, 
as already indicated, milk and raw eggs are con- 
sidered of special value, and all are expected to 
add these to their daily diet. Sleep is another 
essential, and physical effort is encouraged as a 
promoter of it. The occupation of the mind 
also tends to keep off the melancholy feeling 
which often affects the consumptive especially, 
so the social atmosphere is considered to be one 
of the most valuable features. In fact, the ab- 
sence of so many of the dreary accompaniments 
of hospital life. is remarked by the visitor, who 
might easily mistake the purpose of one of these 
settlements were it not for the appearance of 
some of the patients whose features tell too 
plainly the inroads which disease has made upon 
them. 

Massachusetts and Pennsylvania are not the 
only States where an attempt has been made to 
cope with consumption by this form of open-air 
treatment. Its importance has been studied in 
the West, and for several years an Indiana phy- 
sician has recommended it to his patients. The 
little colony he has established contains no sani- 
tarium, consisting merely of a few wooden huts 
built on a slight elevation and surrounded by 
pine and other trees. The colony is occupied 
winter and summer. As in the East, exercise 
proportioned to the strength of the invalid is not 
only approved, but required. The diet consists 
of simple, nourishing food. Except where one 
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ON THE SHARON GOLF LINKS. 


is very weak, little or no medicine is prescribed, 
and as the strength returns nature is left to com- 
plete the cure. The principal duty of the doctor 
is 'to see that his charges observe the rules for 
destroying the infectious germs by burning their 
sputa, and to caution them about overexertion 
as improvement in health brings with it hope 
and enthusiasm, which leads them to exaggerate 
their power of endurance. While the treatment 
in this Indiana settlement has been limited to a 
comparatively few persons, nearly all of those 
who have remained during the period designated 
by the physician in charge have left it apparently 

cured, although they includ- 











ed several who had been pro- 
nounced beyond recovery. 
The success of somewhat 
similar plans in northern 
Europe is familiar to the 
medical profession. The 
sanitarium at Frankfort-on- 
Main attracted much atten- 
tion when first opened by the 
decision to have the win- 
dows consist merely of open- 
ings, without glass. Even 
the sleeping chambers are 
unprotected, and their occu- 
pantsare continually exposed 
to the air currents at all sea- 
sons of the year. The pos- 
sible effect of changes in 
temperature is counteracted 
by increasing or decreasing 
the bed covering. The sun 
bath on the verandas about 




















WOMEN PATIENTS MAKING THEIR OWN CAMP. 





the building is expected to 
be taken by all who are able, 
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the sufferer is not a pleasant. 











sound, and his presence is 
not usually agreeable. When 
thus afflicted, it must be ad- 
mitted that he is frequently 
shunned except by fellow 
unfortunates. Realizing that 
the presence of this class 
prejudiced others from be- 
coming their guests, some of 
the landlords have gone so 
far as to decline to receive 
them, and not a few of the 
advertisements of winter re- 
sorts contain this statement : 
‘‘Consumptives not admit- 
ted.” Nor is the attempt at 
isolation confined to the 
South,—it has spread to the 
mountains of Colorado and 
northern New York as well 
as elsewhere in the country, 
and has become so general 











that apparently, in the next 





PATIENTS TAKING MORNING EXERCISE, 


and, as in the States, exercise is encouraged. 
At the Tonassen institution in Norway, the mer- 
cury in winter is close to the zero point for 
weeks at a time, but the invalids suffering from 
pulmonary complaint remain out of doors most 
of the day, wrapped in blankets and furs, some 
even taking their midday refreshment in the 
open. Both of the resorts named are patronized 
by persons from all parts of the Continent as 
well as Great Britain, and their mode of treat- 
ment has been pronounced not only practical 
but successful by eminent European practition- 
ers who have made a study of their methods. 
For the last twenty years there has been an 
annual human exodus southward at the approach 
of winter; thousands of consumptives whose 
means permitted have resided among the moun- 
tains or amid the pineries until warm spring 
sunshine has melted the snows of the Northern 
winter. They have formed communities in near- 
ly every State from North Carolina to the Mis- 
sissippi River. During the first years of their 
migration they were welcome,—partly because 
the money they expended represented an impor- 
tant item of revenue to the hotel and boarding- 
house keeper and tradesman. Hotels were con- 
structed, amusements provided, and other in- 
ducements offered to secure their patronage ; 
but in recent years, as this section of the coun- 
try became attractive in winter to the pleasure 
as well as the health seeker, the latter has not 
been welcomed as in the past. The cough of 


few years, the victim of 

pulmonary complaint who 
wishes to remain at some resort frequented by 
those in pursuit of mere recreation will be com- 
pelled to lodge at a hospital or sanitarium, as all 
other doors will be closed against him. 

While this attitude may be condemned as 
both selfish and unjust, it will undoubtedly in- 
crease the interest already manifested in the 
simple methods of arresting the disease already 
outlined. If they are practical, the question 
arises: Why go beyond the frost line with the 
falling of the leaves ?—why not remain in the 
home country, select a spot where the conditions 
are similar to those at White Haven or Sharon, 





PATIENTS CONVALESCING. 
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and there live the life that seems to be so bene- 
ficial in these settlements ? ‘lo the average man 
or woman its various features attract rather 
than repel, for it is an existence which eliminates 
many of the features that tend to depress the 
invalid, while various influences daily tend to 
hopefulness and encouragement. In a material 
sense it is a most economical method of healing, 
for the simplicity of the daily routine necessi- 
tates but a small expense. As an illustration of 
the fact may be cited the Sharon Sanitarium, 
where the average outlay for each inmate is but 
$5 a week,—and only this amount is charged. 
This is truly an important element, for disease 
does not discriminate between classes, and in- 
cludes poor and rich alike. There are thou- 
sands whose means will not allow them to take 
advantage of the Southern clime, but must re- 
-main at home to battle with their complaint. 
If the pine or other woodland on the neigh- 
boring hillside or plateau can be converted 
into a source of health thus easily and econom- 
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ically, the boon which the open-air method will 
confer upon this class alone is of an impor- 
tance which cannot be overestimated. In this 
connection a movement in the State of Penn- 
sylvania is well worthy of note,—it is an agita- 
tion in favor of a series of sanatoriums, under 
the supervision of the State authorities, to be 
devoted to the care of tuberculosis and the eradi- 
cation of the disease. All sufferers are to be 
treated at the expense of the commonwealth. 
This plan is entirely distinct from the Phipps 
bequest of $1,000,000 to the State, to endow an 
institution for the study of the malady, with the 
view of eliminating it, and is based on the suc- 
cess attained at White Haven, where the attend- 
ance is confined to those who are too destitute 
to otherwise obtain treatment, and which is 
largely supported by voluntary contributions. 
Massachusetts, however, has taken the lead in 
providing for such patients. Rutland is one illus- 
tration of what it has thus far accomplished, 
being carried on by a State appropriation. 























GENERAL VIEW OF THE SHARON TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM. 


IL—HOW TO LIVE OUT OF DOORS. 


BY EVELYN 


YEAR ago, when one of the best physicians 

of Philadelphia snapped. his fingers and 

told me that my life would go out like that, 

indignation at his indifference filled my soul. 

and I firmly resolved to prove he was mistaken. 

To live out of doors seemed such an impossi- 

ble thing to do; I did not know how. ‘To learn 

that secret has cost me much, so I pass it on to 

those who may not be able to leave home and 
go to a health resort. 

When the lungs become affected it is impos- 
sible to get well unless you stop everything and 
cure yourself. One may grow worse slowly, but 
the realization will come at last that all else 
must be given up,—it may then be too late. Stop 
in time and there is absolute cure for you. The 
specialist, under whose care I was, said that he 
had but three remedies,—rest, food, and air. 
He gave me no medicine. 

First, from actual statistics and personal ex- 
perience, let me insist that to sit or sleep in a 
room with two or three windows open cannot 
compare with being outside. 

Out of the twenty-four hours in a day I spend 
twenty-two out of doors. 

In the morning | have a cold sponge salt bath 
(and this is very necessary), and immediately 
after breakfast | go out on a porch and lie ina 
reclining chair. 

Kor the daytime my accessories are a Morris 
chair with a slide for the feet, and for winter a 
Kenwood rug and a steamer rug or regular car- 
riage lap robe. This chair costs $13, the Ken- 











TENT USED FOR OUTDOOR TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
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PATIENT ON PORCH IN MORRIS CHAIR. 


wood rug costs $10, and the steamer rug $6. If 
you have a Morris chair without the foot slide 
use a box or a low chair, but it is essential that 
the feet should be kept up. The angle at which 
the chair is shown in the photograph, with the 
use of a sofa pillow, is very good for reading, 
and yet it is far more restful and beneficial than 
sitting up. The idea is to relax all muscles. 

No matter how cold it is, no matter how 
stormy, feel perfectly safe in staying out; but 
be sure of two things. First, that you do not 
get chilled... Put on extra comforts until you 
are warm enough, and a hot-water bag for the 
feet is good, although I have never needed one. 
Secondly, that it does not rain or snow on you. 
Moisture is not harmful unless one suffers from 
rheumatism. For that this same cure is used, 
with the exception of staying out when it is 
damp. With fifteen inches of snow and the 
thermometer at eleven degrees I laid out on my 
porch eight hours a day, and it was glorious. 

A Kenwood rug is laced across the bottom, 
so that one can slip into it as though it were a 
bag, and no cold air can penetrate. It hooks 
down the front with openings for the arms, so 
that a book can be held with ease. Thus one 
is literally as “snug as a bug in a rug.” Before 
I get in | put on a heavy coat and mittens and 
wrap a woolen scarf around my head, and in ex- 
treme weather I tuck a steamer rug around me, 
over my Kenwood. If one doesn’t have these 
rugs, comforts will do, but he should be sure to 


use enough. At first I felt helpless, as I did 
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not know how to wrap up enough to keep com- 
fortable. 

Sometimes the glare of the sun hurts the eyes. 
Tie the handle of an umbrella to the arm of your 
chair, and by using little devices for keeping it 
in place you will soon learn to tilt it at the right 
angle. 

At 10 o’clock take a walk, beginning with five 
minutes a day and increasing to an hour. Do 
this very gradually, for the one point with lung 
trouble is never to become fatigued. Go back 
to your chair until luncheon. After that the 
chair again. It sounds monotonous, but one 
soon becomes used to it and can be even happy ; 
in fact, cheerfulness is es- 
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side the rail, and ropes fixed to roll it up. By 
reaching out I can lower it, and neither rain nor 
wind prevents my staying out. If the balcony is 
short, the canvas should be stretched across each 
end and the side. There will never be a rain 
when all three have to be down. There is a 
width of unbleached muslin tacked inside the 
railing, which serves as a screen, and which 
keeps the glare from my eyes in the morning. 
If you once sleep out of doors you will wonder 
why people have bedrooms ; it is so exhilarating. 

When you awake in the morning, it is de- 
lightful to see trees and flowers. The garden 
and yard are so green and fresh in summer, and 








sential, for nothing can cure — 
you if you constantly medi- a 
tate on yourself and your 





sacrifices. 














If you are strong enough, 
drive in the afternoon, at ; 
first only ten minutes a day, 
increasing to an hour and a 
half, but never more than 
that. Interest often keeps 
you from knowing you are 
tired. 

In the summer one should 
go out again after dinner, if 
well protected from the dew, 
but in winter it is permissi- 
ble to stay indoors, though 
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not in a room which is 
crowded or close. I usually 
read or play some quiet 
game, but always avoid over- 
exertion. 

So much for the day ; now 
for the night. Retire at 9 
o’clock ; in fact, after being out all day I gener- 
ally get so sleepy that I can hardly wait until 9. 

If you have no upstairs porch, have a carpen- 
ter extend one of the lower piazzas or build a 
balcony from some window, but be sure there is 
a roof over it. This is a photograph of mine, 
which was built at very little cost. 

Get an iron bed, and a ready-made mosquito 
net ($1.50) to fasten to the roof. Even if there 
are no mosquitoes there may be bugs and flies, 
and with the net one feels secure against them. 
The first night I slept out I was awakened by a 
shower and had to carry all the bedclothes into 
the house. The next morning I found a piece 
of heavy canvas in the attic, 7 feet by 15. I 
had a wooden pole tacked to one side of this and 
the other fastened to the roof so that it fell out- 








AN ARRANGEMENT ON THE PORCH FOR SLEEPING OUTDOORS. 


even in the city the air seems wonderfully rare 
and pure. 

This treatment should be begun before cold 
weather, in order to get used to it gradually. 

A glass of milk when you awaken, one at 11 
A.M., one at 4 p.M., and one when you retire, is 
almost necessary. 

I have been taking this cure in Pennsylvania. 
There is, however, no reason, whether you are 
North or South, in city or country, why you 
should not take this treatment. You need not 
fear exposure if carefully wrapped up, but avoid 
fatigue as your worst enemy. 

You must give up your entire time to it for at 
least one year, but when you perceive the won- 
derful improvement you will know it has repaid 
you. 











Ill.—THE CONSUMPTIVE’S 
BY FRANCIS 


F the thousands of tuberculous persons 
who come in the course of a year to the 
semi-arid region of the West and Southwest for 
the sake of its climate, probably a larger pro- 
portion come to Colorado than to any other sec- 
tion of equal area. There has been so far no 
strong sentiment here in favor of their exclu- 
sion from the State (such as has been reported 
in California), but the conditions under which 
these persons come, and under which they live 
while here, should be of interest to thoughtful 
people outside as well as in the State. 

It is natural that these health-seekers should 
be found mainly in the larger cities, such as 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, particu- 
larly the first, which is reached by so many of 
the transcontinental railroads. But cities like 
Denver and Pueblo, with their smelters and 
rapidly growing manufactures, become each 
year more smoky and dusty, and hence less 
suited as residence places for pulmonary invalids, 
except in the higher sections and suburbs. 

Of those coming a large proportion, accord- 
ing to physicians, are in a stage of the disease 
which seldom leaves any hope for more than a few 
added weeks or months of life. And many of 
these arrive here with little or no means of sup- 
port, being sent by family, lodge, or local poor 
authorities, who seem to assume that the inva- 
lid’s difficulties will be over once he reaches a 
sunny clime. Being unable, through lack of 
means, or because of the prejudice of residents, 
to secure accommodations in the better sections 
of the city, he usually drifts into the slum dis- 
tricts, and lives out his days in some ill-lighted, 
ill-ventilated room in a cheap lodging-house, 
without medical attention and (unless discov- 
ered by the charity workers) often without a 
friend to care properly for his needs. In most 
cases, doubtless, the family and friends at home 
do not know the real situation, for it is char- 
acteristic of the consumptive to send words of 
cheer,—under the influence of that strange, 
illusory light of hope which glows more brightly 
as the lamp of life burns low. 

Kor those coming who are in the early stages 
of the disease there is, according to most phy- 
sicians, a better chance of recovery here than in 
the lower altitudes, provided the patient is fur- 
nished with proper quarters, food, and medical 
care. ‘l'o secure the first two, however, has be- 
come a difficult problem, especially if the patient 








CHANCES IN COLORADO. 


S. KINDER. 


comes, as is usually the case, without friends ° 


and with little money. 

The people of Colorado are not ungenerous 
in spirit, yet with a large class of consump- 
tives among them, and the need of guarding 
against infection being often emphasized by 
physicians and press, a dread of the disease has 
grown so strong that the invalid can rarely se- 
cure accommodations in the better residence 
sections. In a local paper one recently com- 
plained that his exclusion from the homes. of 
Denver could hardly have been more rigid had 
he been a leper. The writer of this article some 
time ago had the care of a brother with lung 
trouble, and, being in need of larger quarters, 
rented a house. The landlord, after receiving 
the rent, asked about sickness, and on being 
told the facts he returned the rent, declaring 
that his tenants in the neighboring houses would 
leave were a consumptive so near. 

The matter of securing suitable employment, 
in the case of one who needs to support him- 
self, adds to the difficulties of his situation. 
With impaired physical strength, and with em- 
ployers and employees prejudiced against his 
presence, the consumptive is indeed handicapped. 
Whether or not he realizes how greatly he 
needs to be outdoors, and why he should avoid 
certain kinds of work, the result is likely to be 
the same. As necessity becomes urgent he ac- 
cepts whatever employment is offered. How 
often it is unsuited to his condition may be 
partly realized when we remember that it is the 
undesirable place usually that is vacant. Often 
he accepts work at greatly reduced wages, being 
content to do this in order that he may remain 
in this climate. This struggle for self-support 
is pretty sure sooner or later to drive the con- 
sumptive to the cheap restaurants and lodging- 
houses in the low, unhealthful quarter of the 
city,—if the prejudice of householders has not 
already sent him there. 

So it comes about that a large proportion 
of those also in the incipient stages of con- 
sumption live under conditions which counter- 
act the beneficial influence of the climate. Phy- 
sicians here unite in saying that a patient’s 
chances in a low altitude, if he lives in a well- 
lighted, well-ventilated room, with good food 
and some suitable occupation, are better than 
here, if these conditions are lacking. 

Country life in Colorado at present offers 
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A PRIVATE SANATORIUM IN A DENVER SUBURB. 


conditions but little, if any, better than does the 
city. The average ranchman came here as a 
poor man, and is still struggling for a sure foot- 
ing. His house, built under hard pioneer con- 
ditions, is small and ill suited for the accommo- 
dation of guests. As for help, he must seek 
the ruggedest kind,—men who at need can 
wade in rubber boots through the miry, irri- 
gated fields for long hours, under a sun which 
glows with fierce heat from the cloudless sky. 
There is scant room here for “lungers.” 


SOME INSTITUTIONS FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


The realization of the foregoing facts has led 
to a number of projects for the benefit of con- 
sumptives. As early as 1891, an organization 
of public-spirited Jews in Denver began raising 
funds for a consumptives’ hospital. A building 
costing forty thousand dollars was begun a year 
later, and was nearing completion when the 
panic of 93 came. In the ensuing wreck of 
fortunes the leaders of this noble enterprise 
found themselves unable to proceed, and the 
doors of the hospital were closed. Strenuous 
efforts were made to secure help outside the 
State, but without success until 1899, when the 
national order of B’nai B'rith raised funds to 
equip the building, and pledged five thousand 
dollars a year toward its support. In recogni- 
tion of this aid the institution was named the 
National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives. 

Admission is restricted to patients who are 
unable to pay for care, and whose condition 


gives hope for a cure. To such, admission and 
treatment are free, without regard to race or 
creed. While a medical staff is provided, the 
chief means of cure relied upon, in addition to 
the pure air and sunshine, are good food and 
abundance of it, with strict sanitary and dietary 
regulations. A gift of thirty thousand dollars 
from M. Guggenheim’s Sons, of New York, in 
1901, made possible the erection of a pavilion 
for the accommodation of seventy-five addi- 
tional patients. This building is provided with 





ORIGINAL BUILDING, NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES. 
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“porch rooms,” having glass tops and _ sides, 
where patients resort on cold days, while in 
pleasant weather open-air life is prescribed for 





THE GUGGENHEIM PAVILION, NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL 


FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


most cases. The reports of the institution show 
highly satisfactory results. 

For persons able to pay for their care, an in- 
stitution called «The Home” was established 
within the city, some six years ago, under the 
direct ownership and management of the Episco- 
pal Church of the Diocese of Colorado. It aims 
to provide sanitary quarters and home comforts, 
the patients choosing their own medical advis- 
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Admission is restricted to persons of good 
character whose condition gives promise of their 


ers. 


being benefited. Under the same management, 
but admitting only persons of limited means, is 
an admirably equipped building erected by Mr. 
Charles L. Adams, of Chicago, as a memorial to 
his wife. The total capacity of “The Home” 
is one hundred and twenty patients. 

Another institution, to be called the Agnes 
Memorial Sanatorium, is to be built during the 
coming year just outside of Denver, by Mr. 
Lawrence C. Phipps, of Pittsburg, in memory 
of his mother, Mrs. Agnes Phipps. In its con- 
duct it will be similar in many respects to “The 
Home,” but is designed particularly for persons 
of limited means. Also, a staff of specialists in 
tuberculosis will be provided, with a view to 
progress in the treatment of the disease. The 
buildings as planned will cost about two hundred 
and forty thousand dollars, and will accommo. 
date eighty patients. 

The idea of tent life for consumptives, which 
has been advocated by many physicians, was 
taken up in Denver, some five years ago, by Dr. 
A. Mansfield Holmes. He experimented first in 
the thickly settled parts of the city, with unused 
lawns for tent-sites ; then in the suburbs and in 
rural districts, where the results were more sat- 
isfactory. Within the past year he has secured a 
sheltered mountain tract, near Wellington Lake, 
Colo., where it is proposed to establish a tent 
colony, with industrial features for the benefit 








“THE HOME.” 
(Established by the Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Colorado.) 
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of needy patients. Dairying, cattle - raising, 
poultry-keeping, gardening, and numerous small 
enterprises to meet the needs of colony life, are 
expected to furnish light and diversified em- 
ployment ; while a magazine, published by the 
patients and medical staff, will acquaint the out- 
side world with interesting phases of the. col- 
ony’s life and work. 

Another tent colony, to be conducted along 
similar lines, was projected three years ago by 
Colorado Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
With funds already raised a farm has been 
purchased near Denver, and strong efforts are 
being made to provide it with the administra- 
tion buildings and other necessary equipment. 
Here it is planned to offer light employment, 
chiefly in market gardening, to young men in 
the incipient stages of consumption,—of whom 
many hundreds apply in the course of a year to 




















THE HOLMES TENT COTTAGE. 


(On three sides are double-canvas walls, which may be 
opened by raising the upper half of outer wall like an 
awning, and dropping the inner wall, thus making a 
pavilion tent. When closed, a space just above wain- 


scoting of outer wall admits air, which enters the tent 
at the eaves.) 





THE AGNES MEMORIAL SANATORIUM, TO BE BUILT BY MR. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS. 





the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
State for aid in securing employment. 


A NATIONAL SANATORIUM NEEDED. 


It is the belief of well-informed persons that 
if the enterprises now planned in Denver for the 
care of incipient cases are carried out, they will 
by no means provide for all of this class needing 
assistance, while for the large class in the later 
stages of consumption nothing of a special kind 
has been done. The Secretary of the Denver 
Charity Organization Society, Mrs. Izetta George, 
who during many years’ work has had unusual 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with the 
actual conditions, has held the belief that a sana- 
torium or system of sanatoria, planned on a 
scale which only the national government could 
undertake, is required to adequately meet the 
needs of the time. This idea has also been in- 
dorsed by most of the physicians with whom 1] 
have discussed it. It is true, as one prominent 
physician has said, the most important work is 
not the cure of consumption, but its preven- 
tion, by the elimination of those unhealthful 
conditions of life which particularly favor its 
development,—such as abound in the slum dis- 
tricts of cities. But this is a work of hygienic 
and civic education, and our generation can at 
best hope for only a moderate reduction of the 
consumptive class through these means. 

The estimate of Vaughan, that at the present 
death rate from tuberculosis ‘ten million or 
more of the seventy-five million people now liv- 
ing in the United States will die of this disease, 
points to a problem of national importance. 
The disease claims its victims in early manhood 
and womanhood, in the beginning of what should 
be the period of their greatest usefulness, so 
that the economic loss alone to the nation is a 
matter equaled in importance by few public 
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questions. Very many consumptives are per- 
sons of high intellectual powers who, through 
exposure or overtaxing labor, have invited dis- 
ease, but who with proper care might be re- 
storéd to health and usefulness. 

A number of States have taken a commend- 
able step by the establishment of sanatoria for 
consumptives. It is the judgment of some rec- 
ognized authorities that when these sanatoria 
are properly conducted, even though they are 
located in regions with no special climatic ad- 
vantages, the results obtained will be as satis- 
factory in the end as in institutions situated in 
typical climatic resorts.* Still, so long as the 
belief is widely prevalent that the high, semi- 
arid regions are especially favorable to recov- 
ery, consumptives will continue to come in 
numbers too great to be cared for by private 
charitable or semi-charitable institutions. 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


I am not able to agree with the assertion 
frequently made, that the presence here of a 
large class of semi-invalids constitutes a great 
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burden upon the community. It would be so, 
indeed, if the community should undertake to 
care adequately for all those coming who need 
care and aid. As it is, the money expended on 
this class by the local poor authorities and the 
charity organization goes principally to the re- 
lief of distress rather than to provide means of 
aid toward recovery. The community is reim- 
bursed in good part, at least, for this outlay by 
the number of recovered patients who remain 
and, with their money or labor, help to build 
up the State. Colorado owes a great deal to the 
energy of this class. 

Nor can it be said that the presence of con- 
sumptives constitutes a serious menace to the 
health of the community, provided the patient 
and those about him observe the few common- 
sense rules for guarding against infection. The 
problem is mainly one of providing favorable 
conditions for the consumptive in his battle for 
life. For, as some one has well expressed it in 
a homely way, “It takes independence and 
bread and butter and shelter as well as climate 
to restore health.” 


AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY CHARLES H. JOHNSON. 


ia a recent statement to the mayor of New 

York, the president of the health depart- 
nent said: “During the calendar year 1902, 
,571 persons died of tuberculosis of the lungs 
in New York City, while 1,312 died of other 
forms of tuberculosis. In 1901, the deaths from 
pulmonary tuberculosis numbered 8,135.” The 
reduction in the mortality from tuberculosis in 
New York City since 1886 has been about 40 
per cent., which means, if applied to the greater 
city, a decrease of more than six thousand in the 
number of deaths annually caused by it. What 
such a reduction means economically to the com- 
munity will be better understood when it is re- 
called that to a very large extent these deaths 
take place in the working period, between fifteen 
and fifty-five years of age,—the years when a 
person is worth most in a productive way to so- 
ciety. This decrease must be gratifying ; and 
yet it does not mean that there is no tuberculosis 
problem among New York’s many other prob- 
lems. The disease remains the greatest single 
cause of deaths in this city, and the number of 
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* See, for instance, “Tuberculosis as a Disease of the 
Masses, and How to Combat It,” by Dr. S. A. Knopf, of New 
York. This essay, which won the prize offered by the Inter- 
national Congress to Combat Tuberculosis, is peculiarly 
suited for popular instruction regarding consumption. 


persons suffering from it is variously estimated 
from thirty to forty thousand; and many ot 
these are undoubtedly infecting their associates, 
and thus adding to the extent of the disease. 
New York has been fortunate in having had, 
for many years, as its medical officer, a physi- 
cian who has added to his other qualifications a 
special interest in the subject of tuberculosis. 
His reputation in this particular is international, 
and Dr. Robert Koch, the celebrated discoverer 
of the germ which causes tuberculosis, recently, 
in a London address, highly commended Dr. 
Hermann M. Biggs for his splendid work in the 
combat of tuberculosis. The health department 
has required since 1893 that all public institu- 
tions in the city shall report to the department 
every case of pulmonary tuberculosis ; and all 
physicians in private practice in the city were 
requested, and since 1897 required, to do the 
same. In 1894, only 4,263 cases were reported ; 
in 1897, 9,572 were reported; and in 1901. 
17,588 reports were sent in. This does not mean 
that the disease increased in this ratio, but that 
compliance with the request of the department 
increased. The department has also made pro- 
visions for the free examination of sputum in 
doubtful cases, and for the gratuitous treat- 
ment, at their homes, of those afflicted with 
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consumption who are not financially able to em- 
ploy a physician. Provision is also made for a 
free disinfection of bedding, clothing, and prem- 
ises. It is now further proposed to erect next 
door to the department’s building a tuberculosis 
dispensary especially adapted and equipped for 
the free treatment of the various forms of tuber- 
culosis, and to follow up this treatment by visits 
to patients’ homes of trained nurses in the em- 
ploy of the city. 

Karly in the present year, the Committee on 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, a committee 
connected with the Charity Organization Society, 
had plans of a sanatorium and tent colony 
drawn, and submitted them to the department. 
The officials were much impressed with these 
plans ; but fearing that it would not be possible 
to undertake it as a whole, the commissioner de- 
cided to inaugurate a tent system at some dis- 
tance from the city. Various sites were inves- 
tigated, and finally a site which seemed ideal 
was offered to the city for this purpose. There 
among the hills the commissioner planned to es- 
tablish a tent colony where New York’s poor 
consumptives could inhale the life-giving air and 
be restored, if not wholly, yet almost so, to 
health again. It 1s now admitted by physicians 
generally that fresh air and nourishment consti- 
tute the principal factors in the successful treat- 
ment of this disease. Phthisisophobia in a rabid 
form, however, developed among the surround- 
ing property-owners, many of whom were wealthy 
and influential, and they decided that New York’s 
consumptive poor should not have the benefit of 
the air in that vicinity. 

It is estimated that half the tenement-house 
population of New York are more or less af- 
fected by tuberculosis. Thousands become con- 
sumptive by reason of their weakened powers 
of resistance, due to improper nourishment, un- 
sanitary conditions in their homes, and too long 
hours of labor. The result is that the number 
of those actually dependent upon public and pri- 
vate charity is greatly increased by the presence 
of this lingering disease in the family. What 
this prevalence of consumption among the poor 
of the city costs the city of New York has been 
worked out by Dr. Biggs, who shows an annual 
loss of $23,000,000 to the municipality, and a 
loss to the country as a whole of $330,000,000 


a year. 


The Department of Public Charities, since the 
advent of the present commissioner, has attempted 
to cope with this problem in an intelligent way. 
It has sent, for several years, its consumptive ap- 
plicants to Seton Hospital, located on Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway. Here the patients are sent as 
city charges by the department, the hospital be- 
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ing under the care of the Sisters of Charity. 
The maximum accommodation is two hundred, 
and the institution is always filled and has a 
long waiting list. It stands on an eminence over- 
looking the Hudson, and contains all the modern 
appliances for sanitation, one of its chief attrac- 
tions being a large solarium filled with growing 
plants, where in cold or stormy weather the pa- 
tients delight to congregate. But what are two 
hundred beds to twenty thousand consumptives, 
many of whom require hospital treatment ? On 
February 1, 1902, therefore, some of the build- 
ings formerly occupied by the Manhattan State 
Hospital for the Insane, on Blackwell’s Island, 
were opened by the commissioner for the use of 
consumptives. Its first occupants were collect- 
ed from Bellevue and other hospitals. In the 
men’s building are 297 patients, and in the 
women’s building, 97. The men are met, upon 
their entrance, by the deputy superintendent, 
Mr. Easton, who isa college-bred man and has 
made a special study of sociology. He has pre- 
pared a set of questions which he tries, with con- 
siderable tact, to have answered, and which bear 
on the sociological aspects of the disease. Mr. 
Easton attempts to secure personal relations with 
the patients, and has done much to persuade men 
to prolong their stay in the infirmary, so that 
they may be permanently benefited by it. The 
temperature of the hospital is seldom above 60 
degrees ; there are nine hours of sleep, and the 
patients eat nine times a day : 

At6A.M., a breakfast of cereals, bread and butter, 
coffee and beefsteak or poached eggs. 

At 8 A.M., cod-liver oil, with whiskey or sherry. 

At 10 A.M., eggnog. 

At 12 M., dinner, consisting of soup, beef, or mutton, 
potatoes, another vegetable, and bread. 

At 2 P.M., cod-liver oil and plenty of sherry. 

At 3P.M., beef tea. 

At4P.M., eggnog. 

At 5 P.M., supper of pudding, a soft-boiled egg, bread 
and butter, tea. 

At 8 P.M., hot or cold milk. 

The results for the first year, just ended, are 
most encouraging. Of the 1,431 cases admitted 
in the course of the year, all of which were con- 
siderably advanced, having been brought thither 
from Bellevue and other city hospitals, 378 were 
discharged as improved, 77 as much improved, 
and 27 as practically cured. There were 394 
deaths, 37 were transferred elsewhere for surgi- 
cal operations, and 67 were sent home after it 
was found that their coughs were not tubercu- 
lous. 

The commissioner has now decided to try the 
experiment of a camp in connection with this 
hospital. In the early part of April, one tent 


was put in operation, and it is intended to have 
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in all ten tentsin this camp. Two of these tents 
will be for women, and the camp will contain 
one hundred patients. It has been decided, that 
if it is at all practicable, the camp will be con- 
tinued the year round. This is nota wholly new 
thing. The experiment has been tried on one of 
the neighboring islands, and it has been found 
very practicable and very beneficial to continue a 
consumptives’ camp the whole year round, even 
in the much-abused climate of New York City. 
The experiment referred to is that which has 
been conducted by the Manhattan State Hospital 
for the Insane, on Ward’s Island. Isolation 
would seem absolutely necessary in the case of 
insane consumptives. It has been found neces- 
sary to have a guard follow consumptives who 
were mentally normal in order to prevent pro- 
miscuous spitting ; how much more difficult it 
must, then, be to prevent insane consumptives 
from infecting the buildings in which they are 
placed. 

On June 5, 1901, the tent life was begun, 
under the immediate supervision of Dr. Floyd 
©. Haviland. The plant consisted of two large 
tents with a capacity of twenty beds. A site 
was selected which was elevated, surrounded by 
abundant shade, and where the breezes from 
the East River had free play. The board floors 
were made in sections, and could be taken up 
and exposed to direct sunlight ; one side of the 
tent was kept constantly open in pleasant weath- 
er, and large ventilators provided at other times 
sufficient ventilation. Near by were erected 

- several smaller auxiliary tents, which included 
two dining-tents and those for the residence of 
the attendants. This plan worked excellently 
through the summer, and it was decided to con- 
tinue it through the winter, but on a smaller 
scale. If the wishes of the patients had been 
considered, the whole establishment would have 
continued right on. The larger tent was re- 
moved to a sheltered place ; and when the cold 
weather approached, two stoves, one at each 
end of the tent, were put in. The result of this 
unique and seemingly rigorous treatment has 
been, that of 81 cases, 55 have shown increase 
in weight. As the capacity of the camp is lim- 
ited to forty, only the worst cases are sent here, 
which naturally militates against the best re- 
sults, and yet, twelve have returned to the 
wards apparently without any symptoms of the 
disease. Dr. Haviland states that not only are 
the patients benefited physically, but that there 


is also a quicker perception and clearer under- 
standing of the mind. Diet is also, here, an 
important feature, four meals being served 
daily. The women patients of the western divi- 
sion of the hospital that are afflicted with tuber. 
culosis are also segregated ; but instead of being 
placed in tents, they live in a house along the 
sides of which is built a wide two-story porch 
inclosed in glass. The sashes of the glass are 
on hinges, so as to permit a free circulation of 
air, and the more favorable cases sleep there at 
night as well as spend their time in the sun in 
the daytime. The results obtained, however, 
are not so good as in the tents of the men. 

What has been written so far has pertained 
to the work of municipal and State authorities. 
The limitations of space placed on this article 
forbid the mention of the few institutions under 
private auspices which are seeking to augment 
the city’s work. One interesting institution de- 
serves, however, more than a passing mention. 
The Montefiore country sanitarium at Bedford 
was the first successful attempt, in this country, 
to follow the example of the agricultural colo- 
nies for the consumptive poor in Europe. The 
treatment, from the first, has been mainly hygi- 
enic and dietetic, accompanied by rest and out- 
door employment. During the spring, summer, 
and autumn, all who are strong enough to be of 
use work in the gardens and orchards from one 
to five hours a day. The produce and supplies 
raiséd last year were beyond the needs of the in- 
stitution, and the cellars are filled with prize 
cabbages, pumpkins, and corn. 

During the year ending in November, 1902, 
377 patients received open-air treatment at the 
sanitarium, with an average stay of four months 
and twelve days. In more than 65 per cent. of 
cases, marked improvement resulted, and in near- 
ly 18 per cent., apparent cures were reported. 

Some experiment with open-air sleeping has 
been tried. Two patients, one in an early stage 
and the other pretty far along in consumption, 
were put to live, night and day, in an open tent. 
They slept under two heavy blankets, and did 
not suffer from the cold, although a normal per- 
son would have been decidedly uncomfortable. 
The improvement in their cases was so great that 
the physician in charge has recommended the 
erection, next winter, of several wooden sheds 
with open fronts. The sheds will be, it is 
thought, better than tents, because less likely to 
admit rain and snow. 
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THE RENASCENCE OF 


NONCONFORMITY IN 


ENGLAND. 


CAMPBELL OF THE CITY TEMPLE. 
CENTRAL 


‘¢‘T know the Dissenters. 





SILVESTER HORNE OF THE 
HALL. 


They carried the Reform Bill; they carried the Abolition of Slavery ; they carried 


Free Trade; and they’ll carry the Abolition of Church Rates.”—LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
‘In the long run, English politics will follow the consciences of the Dissenters.”—LORD PALMERSTON. 


[The revived interest of the English people in Wesleyan Methodism, and the other Nonconformist sects, 
is due to something very much more concrete than the recurrence of the two-hundreth anniversary of the 


birth of John Wesley. 


It is due to very sharp issues in English political and social life growing out of the status 


of the Established Church, and particularly out of the new education act, which increases the practical control 


of the Established Church over elementary schools supported by taxpayers of all religious affiliations. 


Mr. 


Stead, in the article presented herewith, gives us a graphic picture of the existing conditions, together with live 


sketches of two of the new leaders of Nonconformity. 
and Hugh Price Hughes, have lately passed away. 


Some of the greatest of the old leaders, like Joseph Parker 
Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. Dale of Birmingham, Dr. Newman Hall, 


and other of the Nonconformist leaders whose names were everywhere known, have within a few years been 


gathered unto the fathers. 
the fighting line. 


Dr. Clifford, the doughty head of the Baptists, still remains well at the front on 
It will not be uninteresting to American readers to know something of the younger leaders 


as they come forward, and Mr. Campbell, who now succeeds Joseph Parker as a leader of the Congregationalists, 
and Mr. Horne, who preaches in the old Whitefield Tabernacle in London, are probably the most aggressive and 


conspicuous of these younger men.—THE EDITOR. ] 


.—OUR FRIENDS THE ENEMY. 
” HANK God for your enemies,” said 


Henry Ward Beecher, “for when you 
look back over your life you will find that they 
have done you more good than all your friends.” 
It isa pregnant saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation. Of its truth, the present position of 
English Nonconformists is the most recent and 
not the least forcible illustration. 

The Education Act of last session, forced upon 
the country by a ministry supported by a major- 
ity snatched in a moment of national delirium 
by the aid of wholesale misrepresentation, has 
done for the Nonconformists what nothing else 
could have accomplished. Mr. Spurgeon told 
me, nearly twenty years ago, that if he were a 
Conservative he would disestablish and disen- 
dow the Church of England. I asked him why. 
He replied : «Because with the disappearance 
of the Establishment the one great barrier 
which compels the Nonconformists to remain in 
the Liberal camp would disappear.” The truth 
of that pregnant observation has been painfully 
impressed upon us many times since then. As 
long as church rates, university tests, and the 
monopoly of the graveyard continued to remind 
Nonconformists that they were Uitlanders in the 
British Commonwealth, a Conservative Noncon- 
tormist was almost as rare as a white blackbird. 
But when the last of these three patent and pal- 


pable outrages upon the rights of the Noncon- 
formist citizen disappeared, Nonconformists, to 
quote their own phrase, began to be at ease in 
Zion. The fire of former days burned low. The 
spectacle of a Nonconformist voting for a Tory 
candidate became only too familiar. When Mr. 
Gladstone proposed to do justice to Ireland. a 
recreant multitude of Nonconformists seized vue 
excuse to desert the Liberal ranks. Their hered- 
itary repugnance to Popery paved the way for 
their apostasy. But it was not until the war in 
South Africa came as a searching test of the 
reality of their allegiance to the cause of Peace, 
Liberty, and Justice that the world realized how 
far the dry rot had spread. After last general 
election, when hundreds of thousands of Non- 
conformists swelled the majority recorded for 
the authors of the war, Nonconformity, as a po- 
tent moral force in politics, seemed extinct. 
Fortunately, however, for the nation, and 
most fortunately for English Nonconformity, 
retribution was at hand. The whip which they 
had knotted for the backs of their fellow-Chris- 
tians in South Africa was speedily applied to 
their own shoulders. The. majority which they 
helped to elect, in order to fight to a finish a 


war which should never have been begun, was 


used to deal them a deadly blow ; and under the 
salutary discipline of adversity, the Noncon- 
formists, through much tribulation, are return- 
ing to the principles of their forefathers. The 
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THE BAPTIST LEADER, DR. CLIFFORD, IN HIS PULPIT. 


new law which reimposed church rates and re- 
enacted religious tests awoke them to a sense of 
where their apostasy and apathy had led them. 
It is true that their tardy awakening may ex- 
pose them to the sneer which Macaulay leveled 
against the Seven Bishops, who turned against 
James the moment he laid a finger upon their 
Church. But despite the sneer, England had 
good cause to rejoice that for any reason the 
Church which had so long truckled to the tyrant 
was at last compelled to throw in its lot with 
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the Revolution. And so in like manner, while 
we cannot pretend to any great enthusiasm for 
those who supported the devastation of South 
Africa without scruple, and who now are rais- 
ing the standard of rebellion over a twopenny- 
halfpenny church rate, it is unwise to look a gift 
horse in the mouth ; and we are too glad to see 
the Nonconformists in the firing line once more 
to scrutinize too keenly the motives which 
brought them back to the Old Flag. 

That they are back again, and that at next 
general election the Nonconformist who votes 
for a ministerial candidate will be regarded as a 
traitor and a renegade, is now quite clear. And 
we owe this great and salutary change, this veri- 
table renascence of Nonconformity, to Mr. Bal- 
four and his ecclesiastical allies. How great, 
how momentous, the change thus brought about 
may be imagined from the fact that London 
Nonconformists are now exulting in the leader- 
ship of three men each of whom is pledged to 
the hilt to take joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods and incarceration in jail rather than pay 
the new rate that is to be levied for the subsi- 
dizing of religious teaching of which they disap- 
prove. As the sending of the Seven Bishops to 
the Tower rid England of the Stuarts, so the 
imprisonment of the three Nonconformists, John 
Clifford, Reginald Campbell, and Silvester Horne, 
may be the appointed means for ridding us of 
those twin curses, the House of Lords and the 

{stablishment. It may never come to that. 
The significant thing is that there are hundreds 
of thousands of Nonconformists who are pas- 
sionately longing that it may come to that. The 
jailing of the three Nonconformist chiefs is at 
least within the range of practical politics. And 
even if it never comes off, the hope. of it, the 
chance of it, is as breath to the nostrils of re- 
viving Nonconformity. 

In thus facing imprisonment, rather than bow 
to the Gessler’s Cap which the Jingo majority of 
1900 set up in our midst, the Noncomformists 
are on their old ground. The Nonconformist. 
as his name implies, is a sworn rebel against the 
established order. Ever since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he may have been loyal to the crown, but 
he has been in revolt against the Established 
Church and the House of Lords. 

In reality, the English people, ever since the 
days of the Puritans, have been not one nation, 
but two—the Anglican and the Nonconformist. 
The ideals of these two nations are as far as the 
poles asunder. The Puritan of the seventeenth 
century, the Dissenter of the eighteenth, and the 
Nonconformist of the nineteenth, have always 
been far more closely united by sympathy ani 
ideas with the Americans than with the Angli- 
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cans. Anglicanism is essentially aristocratic and 
exclusive. ‘To Nonconformity, democracy is as 
the breath of its nostrils. 

The sons of the men who sent Charles to the 
block are the true spiritual kin of the sons of 
the men who went over in the Mayflower. In 
piping times of peace, when no great issues stir 
the heart of the people, the two nations, Anglican 
and Nonconformist, exist side by side, and few 
suspect the fissure between them. But when the 
storm wind rises, and great crises test the real 
faiths of men, the fissure reappears. 

If Nonconformists should begin to bethink 
themselves that the talk of popular government 
and of a free democracy is mere cant so long as 
the House of Lords exists, and that the battle of 
civil and religious liberty is only half won while 
the Anglican sect is allowed to flaunt itself as 
the church of a nation two-thirds of whose citi- 
zens never darken its doors, who could blame 
them? It is supremely significant that at this 
juncture two young ministers should have been 
suddenly thrust to the forefront of the Noncon- 
formist ranks whose supreme distinction is their 
passionate determination to rebel rather than 
pay the new church rate. They call it passive 
resistance, but it is not the less rebellion. In 
their eves, they are rebels for God’s laws. They 
are true to the great traditions of the Great 
Protector, the hero-saint of the Independents, 
to which body they both belong. “Our his- 
tory,” said Mr. Silvester Horne at a great meet- 
ing in the Memorial Hall, last year, “shows that 
there are creeds we will never sign, liberties we 
will never forfeit, and taxes we will never pay. 
We are sick and tired,” he declared, “of the 
repeated attempts to purchase ecclesiastical as- 
cendency at the price of our religious freedom. 
The old question of the relations of the Church 
and the State has again been raised, and, God 
helping us, we will not let it sink. If the spirit 
of disestablishment begins again to live, I for one 
will thank God for the education bill. They claim 
ascendency ; we, as Congregationalists, challenge 
that ascendency, and may God defend the right ! ” 

And in like terms, not once, but many times, 
has Mr. Reginald J. Campbell, late of Brighton, 
now of the City Temple, spoken in the hearing 
of his people. There is something of the old 
fighting ring in these words of challenge and of 
defiance. They proclaim the resurrection of the 
Noneconformist conscience, the renascence of 
Nonconformity as a controlling force in the 
counsels of the empire. For, as Lord Palmer- 
ston—who at least was neither bigot nor fanatic 
—said, long ago: “In the long run, the politics 
of England will follow the consciences of the 
Dissenters.” 


THE RENASCENCE OF NONCONFORMITY IN ENGLAND. 





II.—CAMPBELL OF BRIGHTON. 


Mr. R. J. Campbell has been Campbell of 
Brighton since 1895. Henceforth he will be 
Campbell of the City Temple. He is but thirty- 
six years old, “a gray-haired boy” with mag- 
netic eyes and a soul of fire. Who can say how 
far he may go, how much he may do? Of 
Scotch descent, he was born the son of a United 
Free Methodist minister in London, and brought 
up as a boy in the North of Ireland. Scotland, 
England, and Ireland all had their share in 
shaping his youth. His manhood has _ been 
colored, if not exactly molded, by the Greater 
Britain beyond the seas. Among the influences 
which have shaped his character,—whether for 
weal or for woe, who can say ?—was the visit 
which he paid to South Africa when the war was 
raging. He became an enthusiastic Imperiatist, 
and he is at present the only Nonconformist 
minister who is a member of the committee of 
Lord Rosebery’s league. His religious train- 
ing was strangely mixed. Born a Free Metho- 
dist, he passed the most impressionable years of 
his life among the Presbyterians of the Black 
North of Ireland, in the house of a Presbyterian 
elder who claimed kinship with that celebrated 
chief of the Orange clan, William Johnston, of 
Ballykilbeg. In his later teens he was confirmed 
as a member of the Church of England, and in 
1891 was entered at Christ Church, Oxford, 
with the intention of becoming a clergyman. 
Under the influence of Dean Paget, now Bishop 
of Oxford, he surrendered himself to the full 
fascination of the High Church school. For- 
tunately, however, for himself, the Nonconform- 
ist blood in his veins revolted against the bondage 
of the Establishment. ‘To accept holy orders in 
the Church meant the repudiation of the right 
of his ancestors to count themselves ministers of 
the Church of Christ. The story goes that -in 
sore spiritual straits the young student sought 
counsel of Canon, now Bishop, Gore, and that for 
two days the men wrestled together at West- 
minster in deep, soul-searching controversy as to 
the justice of the arrogant and exclusive claims 
of the Anglican Church. The issue of the strug- 
gle was not doubtful. Mr. Campbell could not, 
dared not, unchurch his own father, or disown 
the validity of the orders of ministers of Christ 
upon whose head no bishop’s hand had ever 
rested. As the High Church men are as unyield- 
ing as the Pope of Rome in the assertion of the'r 
exclusive right to the misty honors of apostol- 
ical succession, Mr. Campbell regretfully aban- 
doned the dream of becoming an Anglican 
priest. 

Iasked Mr. Campbell whether it was true that 
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THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL. 


this was the decisive consideration which led 
him to abandon his dream of taking Anglican 


orders. He replied: “In part, but not alto- 
gether. I had been studying very closely the 
history of the seventeenth century. And the 
more closely I studied the more imperiously was 
I driven to the conviction that my sympathies 
and my convictions were not with the party of 
Laud, but with the other side.” 

«“ And this story about Bishop Gore ?” 

“It was one day, not two. We had a long 
and earnest talk. But at the end of it there was 
no escaping from the conviction that to Canon 
Gore and his party there were only three divi- 
sions of the Church of Christ—the Anglican, 
the Roman, and the Greek. For all others with- 
out the pale there could only be tolerance more 
or less charitable, but no communion. And 
against this my whole soul revolted. So I gave 
up all idea of Anglican orders, and here I am.” 

He had married before he entered Oxford, 
and he began preaching up and down among the 
villages around the city. Four years after en- 
tering Christ Church as a prospective candidate 
for holy orders, he accepted a twice-repeated call 
to become pastor of a small and empty church 
in Union Street, Brighton. 

During the first twelve years of his life, he 
was educated in his grandfather's home, near 
Belfast. He was thirteen years old when he 
was first sent to a private school in Bolton. 
There he proved so apt a scholar that he was 
appointed a teacher. When his father was 
transferred from Bolton to Nottingham, young 
Campbell followed him there, and rejoiced at 
the opportunity of combining the work of teach- 
ing with a course of study at Nottingham Uni- 
versity College. His first and only important 
educational post was that of assistant master at 
the high school of Ashton, in Cheshire. After 
marrying a member of his father’s congregation, 
he laid down the assistant mastership and went 
to Oxford. There he took honors in history 
and political science. He left the university 
when twenty-eight years of age to begin his 
career as a Congregational minister. 

Mr. Campbell has been a student all his life. 
He acquired a passionate love of books when 
reading Scotch romance in his grandfather's 
parlor, in Belfast. The acquisition of other lan- 
guages came to him easily, and he acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish to be free of the 
literature of five languages besides his own. 
Among the books which have influenced him, he 
speaks most lovingly of Tennyson, Browning, 
Shelley, and Milton among the poets. The quiect- 
ism of the Theologica Germania appealed very 
strongly to his mystical temperament. He went 
a long way with the German neologians, but re- 

















coiled from them when he found how far they 
drifted from the devout Evangelicalism of Schlei- 
ermacher. Dante appeals to him, Goethe does 
not. He is deeply read in the Fathers,—a taste 
which he acquired under the influence of his 
Tractarian tempters. The theater has played no 
part in his education. The only play he has 
witnessed was the morality “Everyman ;” but 
although he is a friend of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
he has not, up to the moment of writing, wit- 
nessed the performance of “ Resurrection.” In 
religion, it is not very difficult to place him. He 
is a Broad Church Evangelical, with a dash of 
mysticism and a spice of Puseyism. His Evan- 
gelicalism is very fervent, his rationalism is tem- 
pered by prudence. Speaking toa recent inter- 
viewer about his views as to the higher criticism, 
he is reported to have said : 


I lean to the way of the higher critics generally, but 
I go very cautiously ; that is quite a different thing from 
always preaching their way. If I have to tell the truth 
about a text, I must say what the accepted criticism 
says about it, but I don’t dwell there by any means. I 
don’t think it is the part of preaching to hold a brief 
either for or against the higher criticism. The preacher 
must keepanopen mind. As Ruskin says in his ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Painters,” the preacher is a commentator upon in- 
finity. 


When he accepted the call to the empty little 
church in Union Street, Brighton, few ventured 
to anticipate that he would make his mark so 
suddenly and so decisively. Brighton is not 
exactly the choicest forcing-house of ministerial 


reputations. Union Street Chapel was almost 
deserted. The larger Congregational church in 


Queen Square, where Paxton Hood had pre- 
viously ministered, was shut up. Nonconform- 
ity in London-sur-Mer had seldom been at a 
lower ebb when, in 1895, Mr. Campbell began 
to preach. Ina single year he had wrought a 
wondrous change. He first filled Union Street 
Church, and then, finding it impossible to ac 
commodate the crowds who flocked to hear 
him, he migrated to Queen’s Square. His fame 
was soon established as that of the Noncon- 
formist Robertson of Brighton. His church 
was filled every Sunday. It became the rage to 
hear Campbell. But it was no mere passing 
fashion. He kept it up year after year. Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll advertised him more suo in the 
British Weekly, and the fame of the new Robert- 
son spread throughout the land. 

When Dr. Parker entered the incline that leads 
to the Valley of the Shadow of Death, he re- 
quested Mr. Campbell to take the Thursday noon- 
day service at the City Temple. Mr. Campbell 


complied with his request, and it soon became 
manifest that the charm which had worked such 
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wonders at Brighton was still more potent in 
the City. The crowds which blocked the aisles 
and choked all the standing space in the City 
Temple far exceeded those which attended the 
ministry of Dr. Parker. Hence, it was inevita- 
bie that when Dr. Parker passed away Campbell 
of Brighton would be called to the vacant 
pulpit. 

What is the secret by which, by what the 
apostle called the foolishness of preaching, Mr. 
Campbell is able not merely to attract but to 
command the enthusiastic allegiance of vast mul- 
titudes of men and women who are usually im- 
pervious to pulpit oratory ? Mr. Campbell makes 
no pretense to oratorical effect. His predecessor 
was a natural-born actor, who made his pulpit a 
stage from which he moved his hearers by turns 
to laughter or to tears. Mr. Campbell is slim 
and slight and slender. His personal appear- 
ance is almost boyish. Yet he holds and thrills 
his audiences wherever he goes. 

It is evident at first sight that Mr. Campbell 
is eminently magnetic. There is an unconscious 


hypnotism in his preaching to which men yield 


without a struggle. ‘The power is largely in his 
mild and lustrous eye, but it is aided by a mu- 
sical and flexible voice. His manner is natural, 
his delivery almost colloquial, as that of a man 
who is thinking aloud and all the while feeling 
for the soul of his hearers. And his hearers 
feel the grip of him and respond. 

Mr. Campbell somewhat resembles Canon Lid- 
don in one respect. He is a man who is accus- 
tomed to dealing with the souls and consciences 
of living men. He is not only a preacher, he is 
a spiritual director. Being a Congregationalist, 
he will not establish a confessional in the City 
Temple, but his vestry and his letter-box are no 
bad substitutes. He is very simple and direct in 
his utterances, whether to the congregation or 
to the individual. 

No small part of his power as a preacher is 
because he is human, full of sympathy born of a 
wide and varied experience. In this he resem- 
bles Henry Ward Beecher more than any 
preacher of our time. There is no wall of parch-' 
ment or of ecclesiasticism to bar him off from the 
humblest and meanest and wickedest of human 
beings. He neither smokes nor drinks ; but he 
rides and he golfs,—he touches the ordinary 
life of ordinary men on many sides. There is 
in him something, but not much, of the man of 
the world ; there is also something, and not a 
little, of a little child. He is in no sense a 
Brahman. His Tractarianism has not tainted 
him with any of that insufferable “side” that is 
the bane of so many Anglicans. He is a human 
man, and withal one who loves his fellow-men, 
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not down nor up, but on the level of their com- 
mon life. 

In estimating the sources of his strength, it 
would be absurd to ignore the nature of his 
message. When he announced, on March 12, 
that from that day he was minister of the City 
Temple, he assured his crowded congregation 
that he would have but one theme—Christ and 
Him crucified. He pledged himself never to 
preach anything that he had not felt in his own 
experience to be true. In the sermon which fol. 
lowed, he spoke on the humanity of God in 
terms which showed how true was his own 
definition of his religious position, that of a Lib- 
eral Christianity with an Evangel—a message of 
good news from God to man. 

Yet with all his exalted and impassioned de- 
votion to the mystical side of religion, he is full 
of a fine and subtle humor which often sends a 
ripple of mirth over a sea of upturned faces 
which but a few minutes before had been thrilled 
with reverence and with awe. 

Mr. Campbell is passionately alive to the im- 
portance of those secular means of grace which 
are supplied by the municipal and_ political 
affairs of the nation. Few things are more cer- 
tain than that if Mr. Campbell is sent to jail for 
refusing to pay the new church rate he will step 
from prison into Parliament. «The little gray 
archangel,” as I called him years ago at Brigh- 
ton,would be a somewhat strange addition to the 
House of Commons. But such a new ingredient 
might not be without its uses in the legislature. 

In politics, Mr. Campbell is an Imperialist, 
chastened by the bitter experience of what 
comes of Imperialism when it is allied with a 
political party with no fear of the Ten Com- 
mandments before its eyes. He is, as I have 
said, a member of the Committee of the Liberal 
League. He finds himself in strange company. 
He joined it in order to ingeminate peace and 
unity. He preaches his gospel to unwilling ears. 
He is a vox clamantis in deserto, a missionary in 
partibus infidelium. 

Mr. Campbell has a unique and splendid op- 
portunity of making the City Temple not only 
the metropolitan cathedral of Nonconformity, 
but the living center of al! the forces making 
for righteousness in the empire. There is no 
social center in London. Dean Stanley, in his 
time, used to make the Deanery of Westminster, 
on a small scale, what Mr. Campbell may make 
the City Temple on a scale more in proportion 
to the spacious times of modern democracy. If 
he does, the influence which he will exert will 
go forth to the uttermost ends of the earth, and 
the City Temple will become one of the most 
useful nerve-centers of the human race. 


IIIl.—THE REV. C. SILVESTER HORNE. 


Mr. Horne, who has just accepted the respon- 
sible duty of making the renovated Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle the social center of the great district 
that is bisected by Tottenham Court Road, is a 
close friend of Mr. Campbell. He is also about 
the same age, being only two years his senior. 
They are both Oxford men, both are called to 
new and important Congregational churches in 
London in the same year, and both are passion- 
ately at one in their detestation of the new edu- 
cation act. They began their new pastorates 
together, they may go to jail together, and if so 
they will certainly go to Parliament together. 
Both men are slender of build, both are above 
the average height, and both men are swayed 
by the influence of the spirit of the age. They 
bid fair to be regarded as the great twin brethren 
of the renascence of Nonconformity. 

Despite these numerous points of resemblance, 
in their education, their temperament, and their 
record, there are almost as many points of dif- 
ference. Mr. Campbell, as has been remarked, 
was born a Free Methodist, educated as a Pres- 
byterian, confirmed as an Episcopalian, and he 
went to Oxford intending to become an Anglican 
priest. Mr. Silvester Horne had no such multi- 
farious spiritual adventures before he was called 
to the Congregational ministry. He was the son 
of a Congregational minister, and the grandson 
of one of the leading Congregational laymen of 
last century. He was born a Congregationalist, 
educated as a Congregationalist, and ordained as 
a Congregational minister without once straying 
from the Congregationalist path. Mr. Campbell 
is a Scotchman, born in London and reared in 
Ireland. Mr. Horne is English through and 
through. He was born in Sussex, educated in 
Shropshire, and after graduating at Glasgow 
University he returned to England and spent 
three years at Mansfield College before he was 
called to his first charge in Kensington. His 
spiritual fathers were Congregationalists. Dr. 
Dale of Birmingham and Dr. Fairbairn of Mans- 
field were to him what Bishops Paget and Gore 
were to Mr. Campbell. 

Perhaps on account of this consistent uni- 
formity in his upbringing, Mr. Silvester Horne 
remained proof against the contagious delirium 
to which Mr. Campbell succumbed in 1900. Mr. 
Campbell has never quite emancipated himself 
from the balefui spirit of ascendency which per- 
meates the Orange atmosphere in which his boy- 
hood was passed. Mr. Horne was shielded, from 
the cradle upward, from the pestilential malaria 
of race-domination. Hence, when Mr. Campbell 
became Jingo, Mr. Horne was from the outbreak 




















THE REV. SILVESTER HORNE. 


of the war to its close a stout, uncompromising 
pro-Boer. He was a “Stop-the-war” man who 
bore testimony clear, unterrified, and unflinch- 
ing to the policy of justice, of righteousness, and 
of peace. There were many Liberals who pub- 
licly denounced the war but who shrank from 
proposing to end it until the Boers had been 
crushed, alleging that such a policy was good for 
Sundays but impossible on week-days. To Mr. 
Horne, such a phrase carried its own condemna- 
tion. The policy which was good for Sundays 
was one which ought to be acted upon all the 
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There is therefore no stain 


days of the week. 
The crucial test 


on Mr. Horne’s escutcheon. 
found him flawless. 

Mr. Horne began to preach when a mere lad. 
He learned the art of persuasive speech by ad- 
dressing Shropshire rustics, and acquired a 
mastery of simple, direct eloquence in preaching 
to congregations which were often only num- 
bered by tens. But his talent was so unmis- 
takable that it was soon recognized that the 
ministry was his natural vocation. He went to 
Glasgow, where his energy and his enthusiasm 
marked him out as a natural leader of men. At 
the university, he was a fervid politician, a 
diligent student, and a strenuous and consistent 
Christian. Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, encour- 
aged his youthful ambition. ‘Don’t be content 
with a donkey cart,” said the fatherly principal 
of the Nottingham Congregational Institute ; 
“aim for a coach and four.” At Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle he is now on the box seat. In those 
early days he was permitted to enjoy the great 
privilege of close intimacy with Dr. Dale of 
Birmingham, whose example and whose influence 
left a deep impress upon his character. 

After leaving Glasgow, he went to Oxford, 
where he became the close friend and companion 
of Mr. Campbell. For three years he studied 
and worked at Mansfield College under the 
stimulating direction of Dr. Fairbairn. It was 
while he was still in his novitiate at Mansfieid 
that he was called to the pastorate of Kensing- 
ton Congregational Church, which for a century 
and more had been one of the most famous 
meeting-places of the Independents in western 
London. The church was not exactly to his 
liking. Mr. Horne, being born and bred a demo- 
crat, craved rather a sphere in which he would 
have been brought face to face with the working 
classes. But as the call was pressing, he accepted 
it, and the result justified his decision. 

Kensington was his first and up till now his 
only church. That he is leaving it this year is 
due to no dissatisfaction on the part of the con- 
gregation, no restlessness on the part of the pas- 
tor. A new sphere in which he might have an 
opportunity of realizing his early ideals has 
lured him from fashionable Kensington to the 
democratic precincts of Tottenham Court Road. 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle, once a famous meeting- 
place, has of late years fallen into decay. It has 
been rebuilt and equipped with the appliances 
for institutional work among the masses of the 
people. The new edifice needed a new chief, 
and Mr. Silvester Horne was recognized as the 
man for the post. He was called, and he accepted 
the summons. In September he will take over 
his new duties, and with his advent a new breath 
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of life will stir the crowded district of which the 
Tabernacle is the center. 

Last year, Mr. Horne was elected chairman 
of the London Congregational Union, an office 
which corresponds to that of Bishop of London 
as nearly as anything Congregational can cor- 
respond to Episcopal jurisdiction. At the close 
of his term of office, he told his church how he 
had endeavored to discharge the duties of the 
chairmanship. Twelve months, he deplored, was 
too short a time in which to get even a nodding 
acquaintance with London. 


‘““When I have gone down to any neighborhood un- 
known to me,” he says, ‘‘I have usually gone down 
early and taken a walk round the district, and made 
some inquiries as to the conditions of life and the posi- 
tion which Christian institutions occupy in the sym- 
pathy and confidence of the people. I have asked two 
questions everywhere: ‘How much do the people care 
for the churches?’ and ‘How much do the churches 
care for the people?’ There are perhaps more reassur- 
ing signs than one might suppose. But I think only 
the most prejudiced and conservative minds could re- 
main complacent. I have finished my year with one 
fixed conviction,—that, in the most populous districts, 
a single church, unsupported, with its single minister 
and its starved agencies, is helpless and hopeless ; and, 
so far as meeting the needs of the locality is concerned, 
it is hardly an appreciable force at all.” 


The lessons learned in this pastoral visitation 
and inspection will not be thrown away at White- 
field's Tabernacle, which will probably be better 
known as the Central Hall, round which will 
be grouped all the humanizing agencies now in 
operation or soon to be brought into operation 
in the Tottenham Court Road. What Mr. Horne 
tried to do for the Thomas Binney Institute will 
be done on a larger scale at the renovated Taber- 
nacle. Ir his circular on behalf of the insti- 
tute, in 1901, he said : 


Weare appealing toall our churches and young peo- 
ple’s societies through the country to put us in touch 
with young members coming up to business life in 
London, and we undertake to do our best to make them 
welcome, to introduce them to helpful companionship, 
and to provide for them some home comforts and health- 
ful interests for their evenings and for Sundays. 

He has a special eye to the new-comers to 
London—the lonely migrants into the great city. 
It will not be his fault if he does not make the 
Central Hall a great agency for making these 
strangers at home in London. 

Of the work which is to be undertaken at 
Tottenham Court Road it is impossible to speak, 
at present, save in the most sketchy outlines. 
Mr. Horne means, if he can, to make the trans- 
formed Tabernacle a living church. 


As broad as is the love of God, 
And wide as are the wants of man. 


In Tottenham Court Road, with its great in- 
dustrial barracks and its crowded: cosmopolitan 
population, man has many wants. Mr. Horne 
hopes to minister to them all, to enlist a con- 
secrated and intelligent host of workers, with 
the love of God in their hearts and common 
sense in their heads, whose aim and object will 
be to help every one in the district to enjoy 


_more health, happiness, and holiness than they 


have at present. 

In the choice of agencies, Mr. Horne will have 
afree hand. He is singularly free from tram- 
meling prejudice. He told me that nothing 
they had done at Kensington had impressed him 
more deeply than the representation of Milton's 
“Comus” which was given there by the young 
people of the church, aided by one or two mem- 
bers of the Elizabethan Society. If they per- 
formed «Comus” at Kensington, they may stage 
“ Everyman” at the Central Hall. The sacred 
drama is one of the unused resources of the 
Christian Church. Noone who has ever visited 
Oberammergau can question the potency of such 
drainatic representations—undertaken, not by 
professionals, but by the people themselves—as 
a religious and educational force in the uplifting 
of humanity. 

Whatever doubt there may be about the sancti- 
fied use of the stage as an accessory of the pulpit. 
there can be no doubt about the lawfulness of 
having recourse to the ministry of music. Gen- 
eral Booth has created more players on musical 
instruments out of the men in the street than all 
our colleges of music. Every church ought to 
be a college of music. The singing of hymns on 
Sundays to the accompaniment of the organ 
ought not to exhaust the use that can be made 
of minstrelsy and song. The Central Hall may 
become a nest of singing birds, with almost. il- 
limitable resources in the companies of players 
on instruments. Music is a universal language, 
much more popular than Esperanto; and the 
Central Hall, situated as it is in the midst of a 
cosmopolitan population of all nationalities, will 
utilize the one mode of appeal which does not 
presuppose a mastery of the English language. 

Mr. Horne, while still a youth, found the de- 
bates of the local Mutual Improvement Society 
marvelously quickening to his intellect as well 
as an invaluable training in the art of ready and 
cogent speech. I shall be much disappointed if 
one result of his transfer to the Central Hall be 
not a revival of the practice of public debate on 
all manner of public questions. Why should the 
House of Commons be the only arena in London 
in which representatives of opposing opinions 
have an opportunity of meeting face to face in 
free and fearless debate? Conferences, real 
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conferences, on public questions, in which the 
congregation is made to feel that it is expected 
to do more than merely listen, are practically 
unknown among us. Our public services are 
purely hortative and devotional. There is none 
of that stimulating clash of mind with mind 
which is the most potent method of arousing 
attention and provoking thought. 

The Central Hall, under Mr. Horne, will be 
preéminently social. In its drawing-room, gos- 
sip ought to be recognized as one of the means 
of grace. Every church that has any life in it 
isa more or less unconscious matrimonial agency, 
and the Central Hall will be a miserable failure 
if it does not supply endless opportunities for 
the young people to make those acquaintances 
which ripen into marriage. Among the oppor- 
tunities which such an institution should create, 
one of the most useful ought to be the Sunday 
evening At Home, in which, after the evening 
service, the church becomes the genial hostess. 

Of the institutions more directly helpful to 
the poorer members of the community, the poor 
man’s lawyer, the thrift clubs, and similar agen- 
cies which are to be found in every settlement, 
there will be no lack in the transformed Taber- 
nacle. But the soul of all these institutions will 
he the inspiration of the preaching of Christ and 
Him crucified. For Mr. Horne is nothing if 
not a Christian preacher. As such he began ; 
as such he will end. But his Christianity is no 
mere morality charged with emotion. It is the 
cultivation of the ideal life, that is a union of 
thought and zeal. 

To Mr. Horne, the religious life is barren if 
it does not descend into the market-place, the 
forum, and the home. The Central Hall will be 
of necessity a great political center,—not a cen- 
ter of wire-pullers, but a center pulsating like a 
dynamo, whose activity will bode ill for the 
forces of reaction and corruption alike in the 
municipality and in the constituency. Mr. Horne 
cannot understand Christian teetotalers who 
vote for a party to which every public-house 
acts as a committee-room. 

The education bill revealed Mr. Horne to the 
country as the Congregational counterpart of 
the Baptist, Dr. Clifford. It was his resolute 
insistence, his passionate pleading, which com- 
mitted the Congregational Union, last autumn, 
to a policy of passive resistance to the Education 
Act. He is a Radical stalwart, nurtured on the 
pure milk of the Word, and saturated with the 
associations of the Free Churches of which he is 
the latest historian. His popular “ History of 
the Free Churches” (J. Clarke & Co.) is, as he 
phrases it in his preface, “the story of an un- 
conquerable spirit dedicated to the service of an 
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unconquerable ideal. It is a declaration of war 
to a finish against the House of Lords, that ef- 
fectivé instrument against popular privilege and 
progress,” and it demands recognition as the 
fundamental principle and privilege of the con- 
stitution,—religious equality for all and ecclesi- 
astical ascendency for none. 

Mr. Horne is a total abstainer, but he is no 
superhuman ascetic. He is a human man who 
loves the pleasant things of life,—the life in the 
open air, the sweet joys of domestic life, and 
genial intercourse with friends. And, having 
all these things in goodly measure, he longs to 
see the same blessings enjoyed by all, even the 
poorest and the weakest of all God’s creatures. 
He gets on well with his fellow-creatures ; he 
puts on no “side.” He is not a professional 
parson. He has traveled-far,—has visited Aus- 
tralia, and has lectured in the United States. 
He married the daughter of Mr. Justice Cozens- 
Hardy, who has borne him several children. 

The advent of two such men as Mr. Campbell 
and Mr. Horne as leaders at a time when the 























THE ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


(A conspicuous London site bought as headquarters of 
Wesleyan Methodism.) 


death of Dr. Parker and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
deprived London Nonconformists of two of 
their most eloquent chiefs is an event of good 
omen. It coincides with the still further de- 
velopment of the social movement among the 
Wesleyans which is so encouraging a sign of the 
times. The purchase of Westminster Aquarium 
to secure a site for the new Wesleyan Church 
House is significant. But it does not stand alone. 
Not less reassuring, last month, was the laying 
of the foundation-stone of the new building of 
the Leysian Mission in North London, in which 
£100,000 will be well invested for the social and 
religious amelioration of that populous district. 











WESLEY AND THE WESLEYAN MOVEMENT. 


BY DR. J. M. BUCKLEY. 


{In the present month of June, many people in all the countries that speak the English tongue will be 
celebrating the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Wesley, whose natal day was June 28, 1703. The 
greatness of Wesley is well illustrated in the admitted fact that among the hundreds of strong and able religious 
leaders who have belonged to the different branches of Methodism,—all of which owe their origin to Wesley and 
honor his name as that of their founder,—not one has reached his stature as a man of intellectual and religious 


power. 


Methodism has been a great force in making our American life and character what they are. Of all 


men, Dr. J. M. Buckley, the editor of the Christian Advocate, of New York, is best qualified to tell us at once 
of the founder of Methodism, of its growth as a national and international religious and social movement, and 


of its present status.—THE EDITOR. ] 


he is not the aim of this article to epitomize a 

life which a score of volumes could not 
worthily describe, but to present a cluster of 
salient points which, like branches from a fruit- 
bearing tropical tree that show at one time leaf, 
blossoms, and mature fruit, may enable the 
reader to refresh or inform his: memory with 
what is necessary to interpret the man and his 
work. 

THE ANCESTORS OF WESLEY. 


In few human lives have heredity, family tradi- 
tion, and environment played more important 
parts in the development of a great historical 
figure. This appears from facts well known and 
others not often mentioned. Bartholomew Wes- 
ley, John Wesley’s great-grandfather, was born 
in the last days of Queen Elizabeth. He married 
the daughter of Sir Henry Colley, of Kildare, 
Ireland. After his marriage, not much is known 
of him until 1640, when he was installed as rec- 
tor of Catherston. He lived through the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I., and was not dis- 
turbed in his successive parishes during all the 
wars of the Commonwealth, the career of Oliver 
Cromwell as Protector, and the brief period dur- 
ing which his son Richard held power, nor until 
the third year of the reign of Charles II. But, 
as he opposed that king’s dissolute life and his 
sympathies with Roman Catholicism, he was one 
of the two thousand ministers ejected, in 1662, 
under the Act of Uniformity. 

Bartholomew Wesley had one son, John, a 
student of marked proficiency at Oxford, who 
took the degree of master of arts at the age of 
twenty-two. This John Wesley was installed 
clergyman four months before Cromwell died. 
Although he took the oath of allegiance to 
Charles II., he could not sympathize with the 
later developments, and, like his father, was ex- 
pelled under the Act of Uniformity. Four 
months after this event, his son, Samuel Wesley, 
was born. John White, the father of John Wes- 


ley’s wife, was one of the three Assessors of the 
Westminster Assembly, a rector of Trinity 
Church in Dorchester, England. Samuel Wesley 
was also an alumnus of Oxford, a man of un- 
usual ability, and an accomplished scholar. He 
married Susannah, the youngest daughter and 
twenty-fifth child of Dr. Samuel Annesley, whose 
wiie was the daughter of John White, a Puritan 
lawyer, member of the House of Commons and 
of the Westminster Assembly. 

Both Samuel and Susannah Wesley were self- 
willed to an unusual degree, and had inflexible 
consciences. ‘They were the parents of nine- 
teen children ; but when the Epworth Rectory 
was burned the parochial registers were lost. 
George James Stevenson, a most painstaking 
genealogist, after years of research, found the 
names of eighteen, with the months and years 
ci their births and deaths. The tenth was John, 
and the eleventh, Benjamin ; each of these died 
in the year of his birth. The fifteenth child, 
born June 17 (old style), 1703, was the next 
son born after the death of Benjamin. The 
love of Mrs. Wesley for those whose deaths she 
still mourned prompted her to name this son 
John Benjamin, and by that name was the 
founder of Methodism baptized by his father. 

When the rectory at Epworth, in which Sam- 
uel Wesley resided throughout the greater part 
of his life, was burned, in 1709, John, who was 
then about six years old, narrowly escaped death. 
Just before the roof fell in, he was rescued by 
means of a human ladder. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF JOHN WESLEY. 


To the training of John, because of his provi- 
dential preservation, Mrs. Wesley devoted spe- 
cial pains. After being taught by his mother 
until nearly nine years of age, he entered Char- 
terhouse School, in London. The food fur- 
nished to the pupils was neither abundant nor 
appetizing, and the older boys took the meat 
from the younger, so that most of the time 
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WESLEY AND THE WESLEYAN MOVEMENT. 


By permission of the Methodist Social Union, Toronto. Copyright, 1902. 


JOHN WESLEY. 


(This picture is a composite of eight reputed portraits of John Wesley, and has been adopted by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church throughout America as the officially accepted portrait of the founder of Methodism.) 


John Wesley was there he lived on nothing but 
bread ; yet, obeying his father’s command to 
run around the Charterhouse grounds every 


morning, he preserved his health. He thought 
that he was converted when baptized, at the age 
of about ten years, but acknowledges that he 
sinned away in the Charterhouse the grace re- 
ceived at that time. Nevertheless, he hoped to 


be saved because “he was not as bad as other 
people, went to church, and said his prayers.” 
At sixteen, he passed under the tuition of his 
brother Samuel, then head usher at Westminster 
School, and a year later entered Christ Church 
College, Oxford, where he remained five years. 
At the age of nineteen, he expressed a desire 
to become a minister, which was approved by 
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his mother, who wished him to be ordained dea- 
con as soon as possible ; but his father recom- 
mended the protracted pursuit of critical learn- 
ing. Later, however, he pressed him to enter 
into holy orders. When he began in earnest 
the study of practical divinity, the books to 
which he gave most attention were “The Inita- 
tion of Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis, and Jer- 
emy Taylor’s “ Holy Living and Dying.” The 
latter, though he rejected its views on predesti- 
nation, led him “to dedicate his life to God.” 

As soon as he began to act upon this deter- 
mination, he adopted the views of Thomas a 
Kempis, which at first he had thought impracti- 
cable. An unknown friend whose influence was 
in harmony with the spirit and teachings of these 
two great works led him “to alter the whole 
form of my [his] conversation, and to set in 
earnest upon a new life.” 

John Wesley was ordained deacon, in 1725, 
by Dr. Potter, Bishop of Oxford. March, 1726 
he was elected fellow of Lincoln College, which 
required his return to Oxford and the com- 
mencement of special work. In two months, he 
was elected Greek lecturer and moderator of the 
classes. On Mondays and Tuesdays, he studied 
Greek and Roman classics, historians and poets; 
Wednesdays, logic and ethics ; Thursdays, He- 
brew and Arabic; Fridays, metaphysics and 
natural philosophy; Saturdays, oratory and 
poetry, chiefly composing ; 
For recreation, he studied French and made ex- 
periments in natural science. 

William Law, a fellow of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, wrote two books, one called « Chris- 
tian Perfection,” and another, ‘A Serious Call.” 


These works for a time affected Wesley most 


powerfully. 

Wesley took his degree of master of arts Feb- 
ruary 14, 1727, delivering, on that occasion, 
three orations in Latin,—one on “The Spirit of 
Brutus.” another on “Julius Cesar,” and the 
last on “ The Love of God.” His scheme of life 
had become thoroughly ascetic. For two years, 
between 1727 and 1729, he officiated as his fa- 
ther’s curate ; in 1728, he was ordained priest at 
Oxford, and continued as his father’s assistant 
for a short time, after which he returned to Ox- 
ford and there remained six years. 

While John Wesley was at Epworth, his broth- 
er Charles had originated what was contemptu- 
ously spoken of as the “Holy Club,” “ Bible 
Bigots,” “Bible Moths,” the “Godly Club,” 
‘“«‘Supererogation Men,” “ Sacramentalists,” and, 
as John Wesley observes in his journal, were 
“sometimes dignified with the name of ‘ Enthu- 


siasts,’ or the ‘Reform Club.’” And to these 


were applied the name «“ Methodist.” 


Sundays, divinity.- 


Both the need of the club and the persecution 
to which its members were subjected are to be 
explained by the low state of morals at Oxford 
and elsewhere. The life of John Wesley was a 
continual protest against moral evil and religious 
laxity. On Wednesdays and Fridays, he tasted 
no food until three in the afternoon. He and his 
associates carried self-denial and study so far as 
nearly to ruin their health. They gave away all 
the money they could obtain, received the com- 
munion weekly, set apart an hour or two every 
day for prayer, and visited prisons, until by 
these things, and by severe and frequent hemor- 
rhages, John was brought to the gates of death. 


JOHN WESLEY IN AMERICA. 


Soon after the death of Samuel Wesley, Sr., 
which took place in 1735, Dr. John Burton, of 
Oxford, took much interest in the colonization 
of Georgia, and urged John Wesley to go there 
asa missionary. As the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts encouraged 
it, many Christian people emigrated to the colony. 
February 5, 1736, a company of three hundred 
emigrants, conducted by General Oglethorpe, 
founder of the colony, landed in Georgia. 
Among them were certain Moravians and John 
and Charles Wesley. John expected to be a 
missionary to the English and also an apostle to 
the Indians. Charles was secretary to General 
Oglethorpe. On the voyage, a storm raged so 
terribly that all except the Moravians were fright- 
ened. These were so calm and ready to die that 
Wesley concluded he had not the faith which 
they possessed. 

At this time, John Wesley being ignorant of 
human nature, unduly severe in his judgment of 
others, and inexorable in requiring the strictest 
mode of life, the people would not endure his 
views. He paid attentions, looking toward mat- 
rimony, to a young woman not at all suited to 
him, but it is much debated whether there was 
an actual engagement. She married, and as she 


neglected the religious instructions which he - 


gave to the Church, Wesley first rebuked her, as 
he did in other instances, and finally repelled 
her from the communion. For this, “a suit for 
publicly defaming Mrs. Williamson and refusing 
her the sacrament was brought against him by 
her father.” 

A grand jury indicted him upon these and 
similar charges. Twelve of the grand jurors, 
three of whom were constables and six tithing 
men, refused to sign the presentment. They 
showed in reguiar form that each statement was 
either false or justified by the law of the Church 
of England. The minority also claimed there 
was a legal defect in the composition of the 
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body and he never could have been tried. The 
indictment, which is extant, shows conclusively 
that its inspiration was personal malice. 

Wesley writes that though he appeared at six 
or seven courts successively, he was unable to 
obtain an opportunity to vindicate himself; so 
he determined to return to England and lay the 
matter before General Oglethorpe. 

On departing, he wrote in his journal for 
January 22, 1738: “1 took my leave of America 
(though, if it please God, not forever).” He 
undoubtedly considered his mission a failure ; 
but it was reserved for George Whitefield, who 
subsequently had an extraordinary connection 
with Georgia, to vindicate him, for while on a 
tour in that colony some months after Wesley 
returned to England, he wrote in his journal : 
“The good that Mr. John Wesley has done in 
America is inexpressible. His name is very 
precious among the people ; and he has laid a 
foundation that I hope neither men nor devils 
will ever be able to shake. O that I may fol- 
low him as he has followed Christ !” 

During the voyage to England, Wesley wrote : 
“T went to America to convert the Indians ; 
but oh, who shall convert me? It is now 
two years and almost four months since I left 
my native country in order to teach the Geor- 
gian Indians the nature of Christianity ; but 
what have | learned myself in the meantime ? 
Why (what I the least of all suspected), that I 
who went to America to convert others was 
never myself converted to God.” 

In later years, Wesley concluded, and wrote 
in his journal, that he had taken too dark a view 
of his state. He then had “the faith of a ser- 
vant,” though not “that of a son.” 

During his absence from England, he had 
mastered the German, Spanish, and Italian 
tongues so that he could both read and speak 
them. In four days after landing, he preached 
in the Church of St. John the Evangelist from 
the text, “If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature.” Many of the best men in the parish 
were so offended that they resolved he should 
never preach there again. 


WESLEY S EXPERIMENTAL CRISIS. 


In three days, he met Peter Bohler, a Mora- 
vian, who convinced him by the teaching of the 
Scriptures and his arguments, as well as by the 
testimony of certain witnesses, that ‘“ instanta- 
neous conversion” is possible. This Bohler, a 
native of Frankfort, Germany, was educated at 
the University of Jena, where he afterward 
studied theology. He was on his way to Caro- 
lina when he met Wesley in London. As he 
knew no English, Charles Wesley gave him his 
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first lessons; and in the Moravian meetings he 
spoke in Latin, ‘a learned tailor interpreting.” 
Confident that Wesley was sincere, Bohler ad- 
vised him to preach faith until he experienced 
it. Wherever he preached in parish churches, 
the people determined not to allow him to occu- 
py the pulpit again (not because he was not a 
just and correct preacher, for his English was 
perfect, he was never vulgar, his voice was 
musical, flexible, and commanding, his figure 
symmetrical, and his countenance most ingrati- 
ating), but because of the doctrine and the in- 
tensity with which he enforced it. He was now 
regularly attending the Moravian meetings and 
others ; sad much of the time, because he felt 
under condemnation ; continually seeking ‘the 
assurance of faith” by renouncing “all depend- 
ence upon his own works,” and by adding to 
“the constant use of all other means of grace 
continual prayer for this very thing—justifying, 
saving faith.” This was his state of mind on 
Wednesday, May 24,1738. At five in the morn- 
ing, when he opened his Testament at random, 
he saw, ‘There are given unto us exceeding 
great and precious promises ; even that ye should 
be partakers of the divine nature.” He opened 
it again at random, and read, “ Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God.” In the afternoon, 
he was asked to go to St. Paul’s. The anthem 
was “Out of the deep have 1 called unto thee, 
O Lord. . If thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to 
mark what is done amiss, O Lord, who may 
abide it?” This somewhat comforted him. 

As the critical moment when the soul entered 
into the Wesleyan movement was approaching, 
the testimony of Wesley himself is the best evi- 
dence of which the case admits. These are his 
words : 

‘In the evening I went very unwillingly to a 
society in Aldersgate Street, where one was 
reading Luther's preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans. About a quarter before nine, while he 
was describing the change which God works in 
the heart through faith in Christ, 1 felt my 
heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ-alone, for salvation ; and an as- 
surance was given me that he had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and saved ime from the law 
of sin and death. 

“| began to pray with all my might for those 
who had in more especial manner despitefully 
used me and persecuted me. I then testified 
openly to all there what I now first felt in my 
heart. But it was not long before the enemy sug- 
gested, ‘This cannot be faith, for where is thy 
joy?’ Then was I taught that peace and vic- 
tory over sin are essential to faith in the Captain 
of our salvation ; but that, as to the transports 
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of joy that usually attend the beginning of it, 
especially in those who have mourned deeply, 
God sometimes giveth, sometimes withholdeth 
them, according to the counsels of his own will.” 

Soon afterward, he visited the Moravians in 
Germany, who strongly influenced him, though 
subsequently he disagreed with them upon va- 
rious points. 

George Whitefield, one of the original ‘“Meth- 
odists,” and already recognized as one of the 
greatest of orators, on his return from America 
at once sought a meeting with Wesley. White- 
field preached in the open air, and at first Wesley 
was inclined to disapprove the method, but soon 
accommodated himself to it, and finally became 
a defender of it, which he did by showing that 
he was forbidden as by a general consent to 
preach in any church, for preaching such doc- 
trine as was the stable of his public and private 
communications after his conversion. He had 
already formed societies, which, assisted by his 
brother Charles and several others, he supplied 
with preaching. Some years later, he divided 
from Whitefield on the subject of final persever- 
ance and certain other distinguishing doctrines 
of Calvinism. 


METHODISM AS A DISTINCT MOVEMENT. 


For a short time there was positive estrange- 
ment between Wesley and Whitefield. In the 
summer of 1739,.a Methodist society, as distin- 
guished from all others, was formed of several 
smaller ones. Wesley named this the United 
Societies, and at other times the United Society. 
In perfecting his organization, Mr. Wesley car- 
ried over from the Moravians the plan of clas- 
sification of members into “men bands” and 
‘women bands,” which afterward were subdi- 
vided according to whether the members were 
married or single. Each band had a leader 
whose duty it was first to describe his own 
state and then call upon those present, one by 
one, to give testimony. He also instituted Love 
reasts and Watch Nights, taking the idea from 
the early Christian agape and vigils. Some 
contending that these meetings were of man’s 
invention, he replied: «They are prudential 
helps, grounded on reason and experience, in 
order to apply the general rules given in Scrip- 
ture.” Others said they were “mere Popery.” 
Wesley said: “The only Popish confession is 
the confession made by a single individual to a 
priest. We practise the confession to several 
persons conjointly, not to a priest, but to each 
other.” 

The “class-meeting ” had preceded these bands. 
It began as a financial enterprise, the intention 
being to raise funds for the support of the soci- 
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ety. The collectors discovered that some of the 
members ‘did not live as they should.” Wesley 
instructed the leaders to make particular inquiry 
into the behavior of those whom they saw week- 
ly. In process of time, with the class-meeting 
were incorporated all the elements of the ‘ bands” 
which in practice were found useful. As the so- 
cieties grew, it was necessary to supply them 
with preachers and separate places of worship, 
for the clergymen who affiliated with Wesley 
were excluded from the churches of the Estab- 
lishment, and lay preachers were in no case al- 
lowed to conduct services therein. 

Thus, the movement grew out of the experi- 
ence of the man, and this covered the whole field 
of religious thought. ‘The number of converts 
steadily increasing, places of meeting became 
necessary. The first chapel erected by the Wes- 
leys was in Bristol ; but before it was finished, 
the “Foundry” was opened in London. In 
three years, Wesley was employing twenty-three 
itinerant lay preachers and several local preach- 
ers. The former gave their whole time; the 
latter earned their living in ordinary business 
and preached at points accessible from their resi- 
dences. Rumors were set afloat that Wesley 
was a Jesuit. This led to the mobbing of the 
Methodists. Charles Wesley was indicted be- 
cause in a public prayer he besought God to 
‘call home his banished ones,” which was in- 
terpreted to mean the House of Stuart. But 
the mobs were conquered by the strange moral 
power of Wesley, and in the end contributed to 
the increase of the societies. 

The first Methodist Conference was held on 
June 25, 1774, in London, and consisted of 
seven clergymen of the Church of England and 
four lay preachers. Three years later, Wesley 
visited Ireland, where he met with great suc- 
cess. The doctrines taught by Wesley were 
those held by the Reformed churches, but they 
excluded ritualism and sacramentarianism, and 
divided from Calvinism on unconditional elec- 
tion, predestination, and final perseverance of 
the saints. The hymns they sang contributed 
greatly to their success, Charles Wesley com- 
posing most of them. In such work, John Wes- 
ley continued until his death. 

Originally, he did not intend that the Meth 
odists should leave the Church of England, and 
for a long time did everything in his power to 
prevent it. But the treatment he and they re- 
ceived from the ecclesiastical authorities con- 
vinced him, long before he died, that after his 
death the separation would take place. There- 
fore, to preserve the unity, doctrine, and spirit 
of the societies, and to hold the property which 
had been acquired, he prepared a peculiar docu- 
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ment, entitled a “Deed of Declaration,” which 
deed was embodied in an act of Parliament 
which transferred the powers Wesley had exer- 
cised to one hundred ministers, known as “ The 
Legal Hundred.” The conditions on which 
their successors should be electea were therein 
prescribed ; and, while no creed is specifically 
mentioned, it is expressly provided that the doc- 
trines contained in certain sermons and doc- 
trinal tracts must be preached. 


WESLEYANISM AFTER WESLEY’S DEATH. 


After the death of Wesley, in 1791, the Wes- 
leyans in England were “tempest-tossed by dis- 
cussions about the sacraments,” the great ma- 
jority insisting that their own preachers should 
administer them, while many of the more influ- 
ential members resisted the innovation. A com- 
promise was effected whereby the official bodies 
of the local societies were given power to decide 
for themselves. The rights of the laity was the 
center of the next agitation ; the leader being 
expelled, five thousand members withdrew with 
him, which gave rise to the Methodist New 
Connection, now an important body. 

The Primitive Methodist Connection arose be- 
tween 1807 and 1810, in which latter year it was 
formed into a church. It originated in a reac- 
tion from stern dealing with certain ministers 
who wished to introduce camp meetings into 
Wesleyan Methodism. <A small but most rep- 
utable form of English Methodism is known as 
the Bible Christians. 

Many small societies, which, like asteroids in 
the solar system, split from the main body, 
formed themselves into separate societies. In 
1857, these united under the name of the United 
Methodist Free Church, a body of considerable 
importance. 

Wherever the power of England has extended, 
there Wesley’s followers have gone. They are 
numerous in South Africa and Australasia, and in 
all the islands owned by England. Their missions, 
especially those of the Wesleyan Church, are ad- 
mirably sustained and wonderfully successful. 
Altogether, it is reasonably estimated that, in- 
cluding communicants and adherents, they num- 
ber six million in Great Britain and its pos- 
sessions. 


METHODISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Numerically, the Methodist movement has 
reached its largest development in the United 
States, where its first class was formed in 1766. 
As late as 1757, the city of New York contained 
but twelve thousand inhabitants, and Philadel- 
phia only one thousand more. In 1760, eight 
or ten Methodists sailed from Ireland and landed 
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in the city of New York. One of these, Philip 
Embury, had been a Methodist for eight years, 
was unusually well informed, and had served as 
a Wesleyan local preacher. Others arrived in 
1765. Besides these, there were a few other 
Methodists in the United States, but, with a 
possible notable exception, none had become the 
nucleus of a Methodist society. 

These New York Methodists were quiescent 
until they began to decline morally and _ reli- 
giously, when one of them, Mrs. Barbara Heck, 
became stirred with religious zeal and urged 
Embury to resume preaching. Marked success 
followed his efforts. One by one, the English 
Methodists, now numbering nearly thirty thou- 
sand, began to appear upon the scene ; of these, 
Captain Webb was a British officer, and his ac- 
cession was a great advantage to the new move- 
ment. 

Captain Webb had considerable money, which 
he was ready to spend for the promotion of the 
cause. 

While Embury and Captain Webb were 
preaching in New York, a religious awakening 
of which they had never heard was spreading 
in Frederick County, Md., where Robert Straw- 
bridge, a native of Ireland, had settled. Some 
claim that Strawbridge had formed a society 
before Embury was aroused from his lethargy. 

In less than two years after Embury began, 
a prominent layman appealed to John Wesley 
for aid in building a chapel, and also for reén- 
forcements. Soon after the first missionary from 
Wesley came, a connection was formed with 
Robert Strawbridge. The most distinguished 
of Wesley's missionaries were the superintend- 
ents, Thomas Rankin and Francis Asbury. In 
seven years, American Methodism became a so- 
ciety with 1,160 members, the system being en- 
tirely modeled upon Wesley’s, and a conference 
was held in Philadelphia in June, 1773, ten 
preachers being present. By the next year, the 
number of members had nearly doubled, and 
seventeen preachers were stationed. By 1775, 
there were 3,148 members,—about 2,500 south 
of Philadelphia, 200 in New York, 300 in New 
Jersey, and 190 in Philadelphia. 

During the Revolutionary War, the Metho- 
dists were suspected of disloyalty to the Colo- 
nists, on account of the attitude taken by John 
Wesley, who, after at first sympathizing with 
the Americans, was convinced by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson that taxation was no tyranny, and is- 
sued “A Calm Address” which had an effect 
the opposite of that for which it was written. 
Nearly all Wesley’s preachers sent from England 
returned when war was imminent, or soon after 
it began, except Francis Asbury, who sympa- 
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thized with this country but was obliged to 
spend two years in retirement. Notwithstanding 
this, there were, in 1776, 24 preachers and nearly 
5,000 members, and some of the preachers and 
many of the members were men of influence. 
In 1779, there was a slight decline in member- 
ship and a loss of seven ministers ; but by 1781, 
the tide had changed,—the number of preachers 
reached 54, and of members, nearly 11,000. 

The typical American itinerant preacher, 
mingling all the elements of moving eloquence 
with practical sense and homely wit, appeared. 
Wherever such went, the people followed in 
crowds ; members and preachers increased rap- 
idly in numbers, confidence, and public esteem, 
so that it became difficult to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a separate denomination, especially 
as the Methodists had no sacraments. 

A large part of the English clergy forsook 
the country when the Revolution broke out, 
hundreds of Methodists had never received the 
holy communion, nor was there any one among 
them authorized to administer it or to baptize 
their children. 

Attempts were made by the preachers in Vir- 
ginia to form a plan for mutual ordination, and 
the administration of the sacraments was begun ; 
but Asbury, with a strong hand, suppressed the 
movement until Wesley should be consulted. 


AFTER THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


The war having ended, Wesley concluded 
that to save the results of Methodism in Amer- 
ica it was necessary for him to aid American 
Methodists in establishing a new branch of the 
Christian Church. His justification of himself 
was given in a letter addressed to Dr. Thomas 
Coke, a clergyman of the Church of England. 
This document bore this inscription: “To Dr. 
Coke, Mr. Asbury, and our brethren in North 
America.” In this letter, Wesley notes that 
“many of the Provinces of North America are 
totally disjoined from the mother country and 
erected into independent States ;” that ‘the 
English Government has no authority over 
them, either civil or ecclesiastical,” nor does any 
one exercise or claim any ecclesiastical author- 
ity. And proceeds: “In this peculiar situation, 
some thousands of the inhabitants of these 
States desire my advice, and in compliance with 
their desire | have drawn up a little sketch. 

‘Lord King’s account of the primitive church 
convinced me many years ago that bishops and 
presbyters are the same order, and consequently 
have the same right to ordain.” He then states 
that he had «been importuned to exercise this 
right by ordaining part of the traveling preach- 
ers,’ but he had + refused to do so,” because he 


was “determined as little as possible to violate 
the established order of the national church to 
which I belonged.” “But,” he adds, “the case 
is widely different between England and North 
America. Here are bishops who have a legal 
jurisdiction. In America, there are none, neither 
any parish minister.” He explains that he has 
appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to 
be joint superintendents, that Coke being already 
a presbyter of the Church of England, he has 
set him apart as a superintendent by the imposi- 
tion of his hands and prayer (being assisted by 
other ordained ministers), and that he had also 
‘appointed and ordained Richard Whatcoat and 
Thomas Vasey to act as elders among them, by 
baptizing and administering the Lord’s Supper.” 
To these certifications he appends: “I have pre- 
pared a liturgy, little differing from that of the 
Church of England (I think the best constituted 
national church in the world), which I advise all 
the traveling preachers to use on the Lord's 
day, &c.” He further states that he tried, to 
persuade the Bishop of London to ordain a bishop 
for America, but could not ; but if they had con- 
sented, ‘we know the slowness of their proceed- 
ings, and the matter admitted of no delay.” 

He concludes: “If they would ordain them 
now, they would expect to govern them. And 
how grievously would this entangle us! As 
our American brethren are now totally disen- 
tangled, both from the state and the English 
hierarchy, we dare not entangle them again, 
either with the one or the other. They are now 
at full liberty simply to follow the Scriptures 
and the primitive church. And we judge it 
best that they should stand fast in that liberty 
wherewith God has so strangely made them 
free.” 

Provided with a certificate of ordination and 
this letter, Coke and the two elders previously 
mentioned landed in New York on November 3, 
1784. On December 24, 1784, all the Methodist 
preachers that could be notified met in a chapel 
in Lovely Lane, in the city of Baltimore, and 
agreed to form a Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Coke ordained Asbury a deacon, and on Sunday 
an elder, and on Monday he was consecrated 
superintendent. Thirteen lay preachers were or- 
dained, — first deacons, and afterward elders. 
The methods of the English Methodist Confer- 
ences were adopted as the discipline of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, with such alterations 
only as were necessary to adapt it to the state of 
things in America. 

It soon appeared that though Methodists who 
had been reared in the Church of England were 
inclined to the use of the Prayer Book, a large 
majority of the members exhibited dislike for it, 
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and after a few years the Prayer Book was laid 
aside. 
and the other an elder, appeared in sacerdotal 
robes, and the morning service as abridged by 
Wesley was read ; but this not being generally 
approved by the Methodists, it was repeated but 
once or twice. 

After the organization of the Church, certain 
Baptists who had affiliated with the Methodists 
so long as the questions of baptism and com- 
munion were not raised consistently withdrew. 
Some Presbyterians, also, ceased to attend Meth- 
odist meetings ; but many of the latter, finding 
that Wesley had emphatically declared that 
“bishops and presbyters are of one order,” re- 
mained, though some of these, when the Meth- 
odists began to preach against Calvinism, after- 
ward withdrew. Wesley believed the bishop 
he ordained and his successors to be as really 
scriptural bishops as any in the world, and this 
is the belief of Episcopal Methodism. 

The progress of the new denomination was 
rapid, and in six years the number of lay mem- 
bers had increased to nearly fifty-eight thousand, 
and of preachers, to one hundred and seventy. 

The next year, James O'Kelly, a prominent 
preacher of Virginia, seceded, not being willing 
to submit to what he called arbitrary power of 
the bishop in the matter of appointments. Sev- 
eral ministers of importance allied themselves 
with him, and he formed a sect called “ Repub- 
lican Methodists.” Another secession took place 
under an English Wesleyan minister, William 
Hammett. This took the name of the Primitive 
Methodists, but was short-lived. The Republi- 
can Methodists divided upon doctrinal questions, 
and though the organization persisted for a num- 
ber of years and did considerable harm to Epis- 
copal Methodism, it finally disappeared. 

Coke and Asbury united in efforts to estab- 
lish educational institutions, and in a few years 
gathered ten thousand pounds to found a col- 
lege. Asbury and Coke divided in opinion 
upon this subject, the former wishing only for 
schools. After a few years, the college build- 
ings were destroyed by fire, and were not re- 
built. 

For three years, there was an annual decline. 
Then, almost in a day, the troubles seemed to dis- 
appear. Methodism constantly increased, spread 
into Canada and all the British provinces. But 
by 1804, the American preachers were with- 
drawn from New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Island, Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia. 

The colored people had early become dissatis- 
fied with the caste prejudice, which in the city 
of New York forbade their taking the sacra- 
ment until the white members were served, and 
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in 1796 they set up a separate organization. In 
1808, arrangements were made for representa- 
tive government ; a constitution was prepared 
and a delegated General Conference provided 
for, which met in 1812, being the successor of 
several preceding general conferences, yet dis- 
tinguished from them by two essential pecul- 
iarities, —the former General Conference had 
all power, and all ministers in the connection 
were members by virtue of their ordination and 
a brief specified period of service in the minis- 
try. Only those elected were entitled to seats 
in the General Conference in 1812; and that 
body, though having great powers, was limited 
at certain important points relative to the doc- 
trines, property, and form of government of the 
Church by the strict terms of the constitution, 
which, however, provided for its own alteration 
by means of a joint action in separate votes by 
the members of the Annual Conferences and a 
General Conference. 

While the primary purpose of Wesley was to 
make men religious in the most experimental, 
doctrinal, devotional sense, he was intensely prac- 
tical, and attached as much importance to phil- 
anthropy and to education as any Christian of 
his or any other time. When converted to the 
new life, he took over with him most of the 
philanthropic works begun when he was seeking 
assurance by good works. These were now sanc- 
tified by his new faith, and related closely to the 
inward springs of his spiritual life, and he en- 
forced them upon his followers. 

A thorough abolitionist, he endeavored to make 
his followers such ; an opponent of caste in every 
form, he tried to organize societies in which it 
should not show itself. He aimed to produce 
and maintain a state of feeling expressed by the 
words, “The rich and poor meet together: the 
Lord is the maker of them all.” 

In the United States, Methodism spread much 
more rapidly in the South than in the North. 
Efforts were made to enforce the stringent rules 
early made against slavery. Subsequently, they 
were accommodated in practice to the situation, 
and in some particulars the phraseology was 
changed ; resulting from these things, there arose 
two different views in the denomination, which, 
materially interfering with fraternal feeling, cul- 
minated in an issue which bisected the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Slavery was the predis- 
posing, and its complication with the episcopacy 
the exciting, cause of the rupture. <A bishop 
had come into the possession of slaves. The 
North, in various sections, was greatly excited. 
Some desired to make an issue, and would have 
deposed him, if possible. Secession had already 
been threatened in the North, and was actually 
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carried out by the withdrawing of a number of 
members, who in 1843 established the True Wes- 
leyan Church. The issue raised by the personal 
complication of Bishop James O. Andrew with 
the ownership of slaves greatly agitated the 
Church, and, in fact, the whole country. The 
action of the General Conference of 1844, which 
sat in New York, was as follows: 

‘It is the sense of this conference that Bishop 
Andrew desist from the exercise of his office so 
long as this impediment remains.” 

Though this was intended by many in the 
North as a species of compromise, the Southern 
members maintained that it was equivalent to 
the trial and conviction of the bishop, and was 
unconstitutional and unjust. 

Immediately after the adjournment of Gen- 
eral Conference, the Southern members began 
preparations for a separation, which was accom- 
plished in 1845. The conferences withdrawing 
associated themselves under the name of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Bishop 
Soule, the senior bishop, a native of Maine, and 
Bishop Andrew, whose relation to slavery was 
the immediate occasion of the crisis, adhering 
to the South. 

Both denominations have greatly prospered. 
They resemble each other in the fundamentals 
of Methodism, but in the more than half a cen- 
tury which has elapsed since they were ecclesi- 
astically disassociated, they have undergone va- 
rious modifications in no way connected with 
the original trouble. The Southern Church has 
adhered to the constitution established in 1808, 
but has given the bishops a veto power. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has altered its con- 
stitution on various occasions, and has lately re- 
vised and added to it. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in- 
troduced equal lay representation into its Gen- 
eral Conference in 1866 ; the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church introduced a small number of laymen 
into its General Conference in 1872, having 
made the number of lay and clerical delegates 
equal in 1900. 

Women are not eligible as representatives in 
the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
.copal Church, South; but in the recent revi- 
sion of its constitution the Methodist Episcopal 
Church substituted “lay member” for laymen, 
which is held to make women eligible. 


A SUMMARY OF AMERICAN METHODISM. 


When the official statistics of American Meth- 
odism are annually published, a smile is some- 
times elicited by: the fact that the 6,084,755 com- 
municants are: distributed. among seventeen sects 

vor .families. : Perhaps . the . aspect will change 
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when it is seen that ten of these sects added to- 
gether amount to less than 14 per cent. of the 
whole, and that six of the seventeen consist 
entirely of Afro-Americans. The African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church reports 728,354 commu- 
nicants ; the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, 542,422; the Union American Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Colored, claims 16,500 ; 
the Colored Congregational Church, 319; the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal, 204,972 ; and the 
African Union Methodist Protestant, 2,930,—a 
total of a little less than 1,500,000. The two 
largest bodies are the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with 2,801,798 communicants, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with 1,518,- 
854 communicants. The Methodist Protestant 
Church, with 184,097 communicants, originated 
in an attempt to reform the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The essential issue was declared by 
the reformers to be a “pure and unmixed ques- 
tion” of representation of the laity in the An- 
nual and General conferences. They were also 
strongly opposed to the episcopacy and the pre- 
siding eldership,—a sort of sub-episcopacy be- 
lieved to be essential to the maintenance of the 
general plan of government,—whose incumbents 
are appointed by the bishops. 

The remaining bodies, having but few mem- 
bers, consist of the Free Methodist Church, num- 
bering 28,000; the Congregational Methodist, 
with 22,000 ; the Wesleyan Methodist, with 17,- 
000; and the New Congregational, with 4,000. 

The educational and philanthropic institutions 
of English Methodism are numerous, and are 
patronized and supported, not only by the mem- 
bers of the respective bodies, but by many com- 
municants of the Established Church, by dissent- 
ing bodies, and by many persons not connected 
with any religious organization who are aware 
of the high standards of the former and the 
practical and unsectarian usefulness of the latter. 
In Canada, Methodism is thoroughly organized, 
liberal, highly influential, and in all respects as 
prosperous as in any part of the world. 

In the United States, scarcely a populous State 
exists without a Methodist preparatory school 
and a prosperous college, and there are several 
universities under Methodist control which com- 
pare favorably: with most, at least, of the more 
ancient institutions of the highest class. 

The missionsof American Methodismare found 
in every land, and, with one or two exceptions 
in regions of exceptional difficulty, are very pros 
perous. In addition to the primary work of mak- 
ing Christians, and Protestant Christians, they 
support orphanages, schools for children and 


youth, and colleges and professional schools. 


It is. but twenty years since. American Meth- 
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WESLEY AND THE WESLEYAN MOVEMENT. 


odists turned their attention to hospitals; but 
such is their ardor in this philanthropic work 
that, including those recently projected, there are 
already more than fifty, the largest of which are 
the Methodist Episcopal Hospital of Philadel- 
phia and the Methodist Episcopal (Seney) Hospi- 
tal in the Borough of Brooklyn, New York. 


THE WORK OF THE MAN AND THE MOVEMENT. 


Of the movement begun by John Wesley, the 
results in organized religious denominations are 
by no means the whole, if the major part, of the 
work accomplished. Its favorable influence on 
the Church of England and other Christian bod- 
ies is now universally acknowledged, in terms so 
eulogistic that were they employed by avowed 
adherents of the Methodist denominations spring- 
ing from Wesley’s labors, it would be counted 
boasting. It has modified the spirit and meth- 
ods of every denomination, particularly in preach- 
ing, congregational singing, lay codperation, and 
zeal and directness in religious assemblies. In 
elevating the standard of public and private mo- 
rality, in promoting total abstinence, the restric- 
tion or suppression of the sale of liquors to be 
drunk on the premises, the protection of the 
Sabbath, and the suppression of lotteries and 
gambling, whether in saloons or on race tracks, 
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Methodism has been unequivocal and aggressive. 
Methodists of every name have been constant 
promoters of popular education and uncompro- 
mising defenders of the public-school system. 

The Man and the Movement are one and in- 
separable, for there is no method or custom which 
peculiarly distinguished Methodists in the first 
century of the movement which was not origi- 
nated, adopted, or adapted by John Wesley. 

If, in the one hundred and seventy-five years 
which have passed since his public work began, 
men of more philosophic imagination, of greater 
gifts in pathetic oratory, or of more thorough 
scholarship may have appeared among his fol- 
lowers, the sentiment attributed to Henry Thom- 
as Buckle remains true,—that the greatness of 
John Wesley appears in this: among them all, 
no man has risen so great as he. If diversity, 
amount, and efficiency of work, strength and 
permanence of moral influence, and the benefi- 
cent impression of personality,—living, dying, 
and historical,—be the standard of judgment, 
what name within the past two hundred years,— 
of priest, parson, minister, bishop, or philanthro- 
pist,—can rival his, who, when despised and cast 
out because of zeal for truth and love for all 
men of every race, exclaimed, “THE WwoRLD Is 
MY PARISH ?” 
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PETER COOPER HEWITT, INVENTOR. 
oo. three great achievements in electrical 

science which have made Mr. Hewitt famous 
are described by Mr. Ray Stannard Baker in the 
June MeClure’s. These three inventions are,— 
first, a new electric lamp ; second, a new, cheap, 
and simple method of converting alternating 
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MR. PETER COOPER HEWITT. 


electrical currents into direct currents; and, 
third, an electric interrupter, or valve, of special 
value in wireless telegraphy. 

Mr. Peter Cooper Hewitt is a grandson of the 
famous philanthropist, Peter Cooper, and a son 
of the late Abram S. Hewitt, one of the most 
famous citizens of New York. The young invent- 
or was born to wealth, and the fact that he has 
achieved so much in the face of the temptation 
to a life of ease and leisure makes a truly remark- 
able picture of inherited genius and energy. The 
grandfather, Peter Cooper, built the first Ameri- 
can locomotive, and was one of the most ardent 
supporters of Cyrus Field in the great project of 
the Atlantic cable; he was also, for a score of 
years, the president of a cable company. 


For years, Mr. Peter Cooper Hewitt was con- 
nected with his father’s extensive business en- 
terprise, being an active member in the firm of 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co., and he has always been 
prominent in the social life of New York. In 
fact, most of Mr. Hewitt’s scientific work, of re- 
cent years, has been done after business hours. 
He worked for several years on the electrical 
investigations which resulted in his three great 
inventions. His laboratory, during most of these 
years, was hidden away in the tall tower of Madi- 
son Square Garden, overlooking Madison Square, 
with the roar of Broadway and Twenty-third 
Street coming up from the distance. When Lord 
Kelvin was in this country, he said that nothing 
interested him so much as Mr. Hewitt’s work 
and his vacuum lamp. As the inventor is only 
forty-two years old now, and looks scarcely 
thirty-five, it is safe to look for many other dis- 
coveries from his trained and indefatigable brain. 

Mr. Baker explains in some detail the three in- 
ventions by which Mr. Hewitt’s name has become 
known to science. The last, the electric inter- 
rupter, is of a peculiarly timely nature, as it goes 
far to solve the problem before Mr. Marconi and 
the other wireless telegraphers of keeping their 
aérial messages secret. By the use of this in- 
terrupter, the transmission of powerful and per- 
sistent electrical waves is produced with scien- 
tific accuracy. The apparatus is not only cheap, 
light, and simple, but is also a great saver of 
electrical power. The trouble has been, in wire- 
less telegraphy, that it was difficult to keep the 
sending and receiving instruments attuned. The 
Hewitt interrupter accomplishes this. 


WHEN SHALL WE FLY? 


_— flying-machines have been con- 

structed which, so far as their power to fly 
is concerned, leave little or nothing to be desired. 
The crux of the matter is not only for the flying- 
machine to be able to raise itself, but to keep 
its balance in the air and enable the aéronaut to 
descend in safety. The Hdinvurgh Review for 
April contains an article on human flight which 
is very interesting, although not very much cal- 
culated to encourage our expectations of the con- 
quest of the air. Science, says the reviewer, 
authoritatively pronounces the problem to be 
soluble. “It is almost certain,” says the re- 
viewer, “that the first experimenters will not 
live to tell their tale.” He quotes Mr. Wells’ 
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PROF. S. P. LANGLEY. 


expression of opinion that the cost of the con- 
quest of the air will be greater than that of the 
greatest war that has ever devastated the world. 
“ Yet,” says the reviewer, “we do not doubt that 
it will one day be achieved, if only because the 
empire of the world lies at the feet of the man 
who constructs an air-ship that can be converted 
into a really efficient engine of war.” 


LANGLEY’S LAW. 


The fundamental proposition on which the 
construction of flying-machines must be based 
is known as Langley’s law, from the name of its 
discoverer. This law is somewhat paradoxical, 
for it maintains that the faster you move through 
the air the less energy is needed to keep you 
going. Hence, there is no bar to the construc- 
tion of a flying-machine which will rival our 
express trains in speed and will carry a large 
number of passengers. The flying-machine of 
the future will be more like the steamship than 
like the bird, and will keep itself afloat, as well as 
travel, by means of its motor power. The great 
difficulty is the question of balance. It is an- 
alogous to the difficulty which would be found 
in riding a bicycle over a surface which was con- 
stantly in motion, like the waves of the sea. 

THE TUMULT OF THE AIR. 


The “internal work” of the wind, as the pro- 
fessor calls it, is very complex. Even when the 
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wind seems steadiest, it is always variable and 
irregular in its movements, beyond anything 
which can be anticipated. Even the smallest por- 
tion of an air current has no homogeneous parts. 
It consists of an exceedingly complex tangle of 
tiny and diverse currents. The stronger and 
apparently uniform the wind is, the greater are 
its fluctuations. In a high wind, the velocity 
varies every moment, from forty miles an hour 
down to adead calm. Birds know how to utilize 
these fluctuations, and a turkey buzzard will 
hover motionless in the teeth of a gale blowing 
thirty-five miles an hour. Birds and _ insects, 
which are both heavier than the air which they 
displace, keep themselves up either hy soaring or 
flapping ; both the processes depend upon the 
axiom that the air is a solid if you hit it hard 
enough. The laws of flight are to be discovered 
in the behavior of soaring birds. For thousands 
of years they have completely mastered the art 
which man hopes one day to apply to the con- 
struction of a flying-machine- From Darwin's 
description of the soaring of condors, there is 
not the least vibratory movement either in the 
wings or in the feathers of the wings. The head 
and neck were moved frequently and with force. 
When the bird rises, it drops, and the rapid de- 
scent, like that of a car of a switchback railway, 
sends it upward the moment there is an altera- 
tion in the angle which the wing makes to the 
air current. 


CASTRO: A LATIN-AMERICAN TYPE. 


| is only as the rapid rise of the Venezuelan 

president illustrates conditions in more than 
one of the Latin-American republics that his 
career becomes interesting. ‘This, at any rate, 
is the point of view adopted by Mr. Stephen Bon- 
sal in his contribution to the North American Re- 
view for May. ‘The story of this “uncouth ad- 
venturer,” as Mr. Bonsal remarks, is neither new 
nor unusual. It isacommon enough occurrence 
for some brigand chief in one or another of the 
South American republics to proclaim himself 
dictator ; but among these adventurers, as Mr. 
Bonsal admits, Castro enjovsa certain distinction. 
He has ‘rage and ability—two commodities 
that have \een rather conspicuous by their ab- 
sence from the make-up of most recent South 
American dictators. Castro has ambition for 
“real power and an authority not confined to 
Venezuela or to Colombia.” 

Castro is forty-five years of age, and has been 
in public life about ten years. He began as 
Senator in the federal congress from the An- 
dine state of El Tachira. He was a failure in 
that capacity, and after his return to his own 
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PRESIDENT CASTRO, OF VENEZUELA. 


people his cattle were confiscated for taxes, and 
the Senator himself headed a revolt against the 
government of the province. He was soon pro- 
claimed president of El Tachira, and plotters 
against the government of Andrade at Caracas 
invited him to march on the federal capital with 
his sturdy Andinos. Castro started on this en- 
terprise with only eighty men. It was a long 
ride to Caracas, and there was much wilderness 
fighting on the way, of which Mr. Bonsal can 
tell us little ; but somehow the government forces, 
consisting of six thousand well-armed men, were 
prevailed upon to join the Castro standard, and 
the upshot was that the ambitious Andino was 
installed in the “ Yellow House” at Caracas be- 
fore the “revolution” had been taken seriously 
by the outside world. 


IN THE PRESIDENCY. 


Of Castro’s subsequent career, better known to 
the newspaper-reading public, Mr. Bonsal says : 

“Not a week passed before the members of 
the military junta awakened to the fact that in 
pushing forward the unsophisticated savage from 
the Andes they had brought to light one of the 
ablest and most unscrupulous of the many ban- 
ditti that Venezuelan political life has produced. 
They have all long since paid the penalty of their 
imprudence. Of his private life, I will say 
nothing, except that the feudal lords of old 
claimed over the souls and bodies of their serfs 
no right which the dictator does not exercise 
daily over the people of his unfortunate land. I 
must also note, in passing, the physical phenome- 
non that, despite the enervating debauchery in 
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which his days and nights are spent, whenever 
the critical moment presents itself, Castro has 
up to the present been able to meet it with a 
clear mind and unflagging enérgy. He has sur- 
rounded himself with new men, principally re- 
cruited from the Andine provinces, his old 
cronies and compadres, and with other stray ad- 
venturers, such as another Mendoza who obliged 
him with a mule on a certain stage of his adven- 
turous ride, and who is now secretary of the 
treasury, and the stout barber of Valencia, a 
breezy gossip, who is at present the chief of the 
dictator’s military house. Whether it be the 
personal fascination of the man, as some say, or 
the dread he has always inspired by his bloody 
revenges, it is certain that those he has taken 
into his confidence have for the most part stood 
by him steadfastly in dark days as well as 
bright.” ; 


HOW GOVERNMENT MONEY WAS SPENT. 


It is often said that the debts of Venezuela 
for which foreigners have demanded payment 
were incurred by Castro’s predecessors, and this 
is true; but it by no means follows that the 
Castro administration has been without the means 
to pay them, if it desired to do so. This is Mr. 
Bonsal’s statement of the facts : 

‘Within six months after his seizure of power, 
Castrd had a surplus of many millions at his dis- 
posal; the use he-made of them is: significant. 
No attempt was made to meet any of the foreign 
claims, or to pay interest on those which had 
been adjudicated. When one remembers how 
badly they had fared when the treasury was full, 
one may perhaps find the explanation of the at- 
tack that was made by the creditor nations upon 
the coffers last December, when they were 
empty. 

“With the millions that rolled in from the 
custom-houses, Castro equipped an army of eight 
thousand men, which he sent into Colombia, os- 
tensibly to support one of the many adventurers 
who were fighting for the presidency there. 
His real purpose was, of course, to secure such 
a strong position in the neighboring republic as 
to make it easy for him to impose the federa- 
tion, which is only the first step in his dream of 
conquest. On this expedition, he sent but few 
of his Andinos ; these he needed at home. Ar- 
tisans and laborers were torn from their fami- 
lies to fill up the necessary quota. A man went 
to his work in the morning and never returned. 
With banners flying and drums beating, the 
expedition started on the long road to Bogota. 
Once in Colombia, they met with defeat, and 
were compelled to fall back across the Guajira 
peninsula, a retreat which Castro may well call 
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his Moskowa. Out of provisions, and struck 
down by sickness and poisoned arrows, har- 
assed day and night by the Indians who infest 
the savage recesses of this land, who crucified 
every straggler or prisoner that fell into their 
hands, of the eight thousand who marched away 
so bravely, only four hundred broken-down men 
ever reached their native land again. 

“Despite this fiasco, Castro, believing as he 
does that his ‘star is greater than Napoleon’s,’ 
has not given up his plan of conquest in Colom- 
bia. Large sums of money that would go far 
to pay the foreign debt are being used by him 
to debauch Colombian politicians and to pay 
his spies. His friends in Bogota to-day are not 
in a majority ; but it is quite certain that all 
the influence he wields is being exerted against 
the ratification of the treaty under which we se- 
cure the privilege of cutting the Panama Canal 
at our own expense. Curious whirligig of poli- 
tics! Our protégé at Caracas is our opponent in 
Bogota.” 


THE IRISH LAND BILL UNDER FIRE. 


FTER the universal chorus of approval with 
which Mr. Wyndham’s land bill has been 
received by landlords, tenants, and politicians, it 
is indeed a change to turn to the article which 
Mr. W. O'Connor Morris has contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century. The woe which is pronounced 
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KATHLEEN: “Och! go on wid yer, Balfy; ye’re foolin’ me.” 
From Judy (London). 
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upon those of whom all people speak well need 
no longer be dreaded by Mr. Wyndham, for Mr. 
O’Connor Morris has pronounced upon the bill 
a malediction so comprehensive and so savage 
that it can only be compared to the curses show- 
ered upon the Jackdaw of Rheims. He tells us 
it is an elaborate scheme of ingenious but per- 
nicious agrarian quackery, pregnant with many 
and far-reaching national evils. Its cruelty is 
not much worse than its kindness, it is based 
on an utterly immoral principle ; it is rank with 
corruption from beginning to end ; it is a huge 
plan of spoliation, to be carried out at the cost 
and risk of the taxpayer through a system of brib- 
ery without a parallel. It will bring to Ireland, 
not peace, but a sword. It will make the Irish 
land system worse, and Ireland a more troubled 
chaos. It will produce a bitter land war, and 
will probably throw back many parts of Ireland 
into the condition in which they were before the 
great famine. 


THE PERILS OF LAND PURCHASE. 


Every Nationalist believes it will quicken the 
home rule movement. It must strengthen the 
demand for compulsory purchase, and may thus 
lead to a confiscation alike wholesale and dis- 
graceful. «Land purchase” has been to a great 
extent a failure ; thousands of those who have 
purchased are worthless and bankrupt farmers 
fallen into the hands of bank managers or of 
local Shylocks, who have neglected drainage 
and cut down trees, sublet and mortgaged their 
farms to such an extent that, in place of the old 
dual ownership, they have evolved double, treble, 
and fourfold ownership. ‘“ Land purchase” estab- 
lishes against landlords a false measure of rent 
analogous to a base coinage, it divides the occu- 
piers of the soil into a disfavored multitude, and 
whatever good it may do on a purchased estate, 
it stirs up trouble on an unpurchased estate : it 
is like one of the old-fireships driven into a fleet 
to shed havoc around. Of this particular will, 
Mr. Morris says: “It forces up the existing 
value of land from eighteen years’ purchase to 
twenty-three, or even twenty-five. The measure 
is one of double-sided corruption ; the millions 
of the poor taxpayers are to be bled in order to 
lavish doles on Irish landlords, and to reduce 
the rent of Irish farms by 60 per cent. below 
what they were paying in 1881. The notion 
that the £12,000,000 bribe could only cost the 
exchequer £140,000 a year is a mere chimera.” 


SEED OF A DEADLY HARVEST. 


This unsparing critic of the bill ridicules the 
idea that the purchasers will pay their install- 
ments, and suggests that some wet day a mani- 
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festo will appear forbidding the purchasers to 
pay a shilling until home rule has “ been wrung 
from an alien government.” Even if that does 
not take place, a “land war” will spring up in 
many parts of Ireland, caused by this destruc- 
tive policy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Morris declares that his 
rental has been raised, not lowered, through the 
legislation of the last few years. He has been a 
land reformer all his life, he denounced the En- 
cumbered Estates Act half a century ago, as he 
denounced the ruinous legislation of 1881, and 
every prediction he made has been verified. He 
now asserts, with profound conviction, that 
should this measure become law, it will certainly 
prove disastrous and have a calamitous end. It 
is political quackery of the very worst kind, dis- 
seminating corruption by shameless bribes. It 
is deceitful, treacherous, and pernicious. 


Payment by Tenants Precarious. 


Professor Beesly writes in the Positivist Re- 
view for May upon the Irish land bill. He says 
that he would not grudge paying £112,000,000 
if by paying it England could get rid of Ireland 
as completely and finally as she got rid of the 
American colonies in 1783. He ridicules the 
idea that the Irish will continue paying their 
installments for sixty-eight years, and reminds 
us that Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of land purchase 
was to be carried out in three years, whereas 
Mr. Wyndham’s is spread over fifteen. Land- 
lords have been selling their land, under the 
Land Purchase Act of 1896, at eighteen years’ 
purchase ; under the new bill, they will receive 
from twenty-five to thirty-two years’ purchase. 
Mr. Gladstone, in 1886, offered them twenty 
years’ purchase of the judicial rents, and the re- 
payment was to be complete in forty-nine yeays, 
the installments being 20 per cent. less than the 
judicial rent. 


How It Will Work. 


Blackwood for May has a paper, signed « Am- 
has,” on Mr. Wyndham’s Bill. «Amhas” ap- 
proves of the bill as a whole, and points out that 
it is on lines suggested by “ Maga.” He sums 
up its probable effects as follows: 

«In the first place, voluntary sale by the great 
landlords is not contemplated by them. The 
smaller and poorer owners will be glad to sell ; 
the rich will not. The bill will cause a disap- 
pearance of squireens as landlords, though they 
may remain on theirdemesnes. It will not unify 
the tenure of land ; for, in addition to landlords 
and tenants, who will still employ the diminished 
Land Court to settle rents, there will be large 
farmers and smaller owners who have bought 
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under existing law, and there will be new tenants 
established by the new land commissioners and 
many others who will hold under the new act by 
direct agreement with their old landlords. 


THE DANGER OF ‘(THE LAW’S DELAY.” 


“There are interests assailed which will tell 
against the bill. Lawyers will suffer from its 
summary and cheap procedure. Land commis- 
sioners will fear that their occupation is gone. 
Laborers will expect less employment than ever. 
But, above all, iand agents, who have already 
seen that they are doomed, and have demanded 
compensation by the state, may fight against 
land purchase. It is not enough to allow them 
to be agents for the sale, because that is a final 
task. Some agents are solicitors ; some are them- 
selves landlords ; some, who manage the large 
estates, have already exerted their influence 
against any sale,—the last class will be little af- 
fected ; the lawyers will get little pity ; the small 
landlords, who act as agents to one another, have 
got their bonus. ‘This agitation, therefore, will 
fail; but it may lead to great delay. The land- 
lord might first be advised not to sell; then the 
investigation of his position, with respect to title, 
incumbrances, and superior interests, might drag 
out the time. It has taken sometimes more than 
twelve years to arrange a sale when both land- 
lord and tenants were willing. Then, unless the 
commissioners are called in, there might be an 
endless haggling as to price; for which reason 
it seems that voluntary agreements will not 
really be the large majority, but that the com- 
missioners will find their work constantly in- 
creasing. After agreement as to price of pur- 
chase is reached, the operation of the bill is swift 
and simple ; but it does not give power to the 
tenants to force on a sale, and delays can only be 
prevented by the agents being willing to help 
the measure.” 





Alleged Fatal Flaws. 


Lord Monteagle, in the Nineteenth Century, 
follows up the paper of Judge O’Connor Morris 
by recapitulating the recent history of the ques- 
tion, after which he criticises the bill in his ac- 
customed manner. He thinks the bonus is too 
small. Twenty millions would have bridged the 
gulf and secured finality and appealed to the 
Irish imagination. He objects to the retention 
by the state of one-eighth of the purchase money 
in the form of a permanent rent charge. He 
also criticises adversely the exclusion of the 
larger tenants. Farms with a total rental of 
two and one-half millions are excluded from the 
bill, while farms with a total rental of four mil- 
lions are included. The exclusion of the larger 
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farms may, in many cases, prevent the sale of 
whole estates. Unless the system of exclusions 
is got rid of in some way or other, it will be 
impossible to get universal abolition of dual 
ownership. 


THE RISE OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 


[* an important article in the first April num- 

ber of the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Lock- 
roy relates the history of the evolution of the 
German fleet. It is, as he justly observes, a re- 
markable story of the surmounting of apparently 
insurmountable obstacles, due to the obstinate 
determination of the monarch, aided by the pa- 
triotism and the energy of a great people. The 
German fleet is already a menace and a danger 
to the British fleet, and its ambition is to be- 
come, in the future, more powerful than the 
French fleet. 

Germany is not naturally a sea power, but the 
enterprise of her people, guided by the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty, and assisted, it must be ad- 
mitted, by the progress of science in the practi- 
cal applications of steam and electricity, has 
transformed a small defensive force into a navy 
which shows the German flag in all quarters of 
the globe and is quite capable of taking the of- 
fensive. But it was not the question of sea- 
ports, nor the insignificant extent of the German 
coast line, which proved the greatest difficulty 
in the past. It is too often forgotten that per- 
sonnel is, after all, the most important factor, 
and M. Lockroy’s account of how Germany 
availed herself, at first, of mercenaries for her 
navy is extremely interesting. He compares 
the part they played with that of the Swiss 
troops in France. Gradually, Germany organ- 
ized her own naval personnel. M. Lockroy says 
that the true history of the German fleet begins 
in 1848, and he does justice to the work of 
Prince Adalbert of Prussia in directing the 
movement for a powerful navy. Prince Adal- 
bert had lived long in England, where he had 
learned many lessons. Later on, Prince Bis- 
marck was the first to hold out to the infant 
navy the prospect of taking the offensive, which 
he did in a speech in the Reichstag in which he 
passionately opposed the policy of von Moltke, 
who wished to leave only a subordinate réle to 
the fleet. 


ENGLAND’S BLUNDER HELPS TO BUILD UP 
GERMANY’S NAVY. 


The more modern history of the German fleet 
is well known. Admiral Tirpitz exhibited mar- 
velous boldness, combined with tact, in dealing 
with the Reichstag, always unwilling to vote the 
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necessary supplies. It is interesting to note that 
M. Lockroy attaches great importance to the 
amazing blunder committed by the British Gov- 
ernment, during the South African war, in 
seizing the German merchant ships Bundesrath 
and //erzog on suspicion of carrying munitions 
of war to the Boers. This incident was utilized 
to the full by the German Government to bring 
home to the German nation the absolute neces- 
sity for a strong fleet; and, in M. Lockroy’s 
opinion, it enabled Admiral Tirpitz to obtain the 
sanction of the Reichstag for his programme. In 
conclusion, M. Lockroy describes in vivid terms 
the almost passionate patriotism of the German 
naval officers and men, and the supreme intelli- 
gence with which this feeling of patriotism is 
fostered in every possible way in the training 
both of cadets and recruits. 


IF FRANCE SHOULD INVADE ENGLAND. 
HE Fortnightly Review for May opens with a 
long contribution by « Vates” professing 
to give the ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Sir Thomas Hal- 
way, Bart.,” of the French invasion of England 
in 1905. The article is written, obviously, not 
to stir up animosities, but to warn England of 
the possible result of her present policy in re- 
gard to the army. That is, the policy, not of the 
present government, but of all British govern- 
ments ; for when General de Mauve landed with 
his army corps in the eastern counties a Liberal 
government was in power. 


A DISPLACEMENT OF EMPERORS. 


Many things had happened since 1903. The 
British army had been reduced to what it was 
before the Boer war, and there was a citizen 
army for home defense, “ inspired by local zeal.” 
Abroad, Prince Napoleon had emerged from his 
obscurity in Russia, and had become the Em- 
peror Napoleon IV. of the French. Still more 
startling things had happened in Germany. The 
Kaiser, tired of sermons, uniforms, and biblical 
controversy, had set out for Vienna in a dirigi- 
ble balloon, which came to grief in the Danube, 
the whole party, it was believed, being drowned. 
In the government of the new Kaiser, all offices 
were held by men who secretly longed for a 
combination with France and Russia against 
England. 


HOW WAR BROKE OUT. 


War broke out suddenly. The Russians were 
admitted into Herat, and Russian troops poured 
into northern Afghanistan. War was declared 
against Russia after a short controversy. Turkey 
and Germany objected to the British passing the 
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Dardanelies ; and as France and Germany in- 
sisted that any blockade must be effective, Eng- 
land was obliged to send a large fleet into the 
Baltic. Her fleets, however, were able to do 
little against Russia ; and when she wished to 
strengthen her far Eastern position, it happened 
that three French merchantmen heavily laden 
with stones were sunk in the Suez Canal. So 
far, France and Germany had been neutral. But 
shortly occurred the remarkable incident of the 
breaking of all cables, leaving no communication 
with the Continent except through Germany and 
France. Germany was stopped from declaring 
war by the London police discovering a plot for 
all German reservists to rendezvous round Wool- 
wich and destroy the arsenal. The French Gov- 
ernment declared its pacific intention to carry 
out maneuvers in the North Sea; and a great 
flotilla set sail from the French ports, which car- 
ried, unknown to the British, a large army for 
the invasion of England. The French ambas- 
sador presented his letters of recall during the 
absence of Lord Rosebery from London; and 
next day the French had landed in England. 


THE INVASION. 


The first body of French troops landed by 
night, near the lighthouse at Spurn Head, which 
they captured, cutting the telegraph lines to 
Hull ; and a few hundred men with motor cycles 
moved swiftly along the roads and entered Hull, 
captured the electric tramway system before any 
one knew anything had happened, and caught 
a detachment of Royal Artillery in their beds. 
The telegraph wires all round were cut, and the 
French cyclists rode out into the country, captur- 
ing all local arms. A great fleet of river steam- 
ers went up to Goole, and other boats were sent 
up the Trent and the Weighton Canal, and cap- 
tured or destroyed the whole mechanism of com- 
munications in the surrounding districts. The 
chief novelty about the French method of attack, 
indeed, is that they employ all the canals and in- 
land waterways for moving their troops rapidly, 
and for cutting. off communication with southern 
England. Among their other successes, they 
capture the Prince of Wales at a country-house. 
’ The chief invasion, however, was in Lincolnshire, 
the French landing along forty miles of protected 
coast. The invaders came without horses; but 
they captured the trains, forced the local au- 
thorities to send in all horses and cycles, and 
succeeded, almost before any one knew of the 
invasion, in disarming the whole country as far 
as the Witham. A second army corps came in 
with the rising tide and took the places vacated 
by the first. Before news of this reached Lon- 
don, telegrams were received to the effect that 


torpedo-boat attacks had been made in all the 
undefended ports of the Channel, and when news 
came from the north it was at first supposed that 
the invasion was merely a raid meant to distract 
attention from a proposed landing in the south. 


DISASTER. 


The nation showed its usual patriotism ; but 
it was quite incapable of coping with the invad- 
ers. The British generals had under them, as 
members of their staffs, men who barely knew 
one another by sight. The French covered 
their front with lines of skirmishers, and, in the 
absence of cavalry, the British were unable to 
ascertain their position or movements, and the 
battle, when it came, ended in the total defeat of 
the British. 

“Our right had been extended to Teigh, and 
also to Market Overton, across the river, with a 
post watching the direct road from Grantham. 
It was intended that the troops arriving by suc- 
cessive trains at the stations from Stamford to 
Ashwell should be formed into a division to 
meet any attack by the direct road from Grant- 
ham. Soon after the enemy’s guns began fir- 
ing, our own artillery at Market Overton and 
Teigh made an attempt to reply, but they were 
hopelessly inferior to the enemy’s artillery, 
which they had great difficulty in locating. The 
troops on whom the French artillery first fired 
were, because of the misunderstanding I have 
named, facing to the rear. It was necessary to 
get them out of the artillery fire at once, but as 
a consequence of all the causes I have named, 
first of all the greatest disorder prevailed, and a 
few of the hangers-on of the camp began a hur- 
ried flight to the rear. This soon communicated 
itself to the troops that were facing the same 
way and getting out of the artillery fire. Before 
long, a body of the enemy’s infantry, seeing the 
confusion and the flight, pushed forward from 
between the two ridges in which Saxby lies. A 
few gallant men attempted to oppose them, but 
they were outflanked, outnumbered, and the 
enemy poured in. The panic soon spread ; and 
before we were well aware of it, the whole force 
was in full retreat, a retreat which was every mo- 
ment threatening to become utterly disorderly.” 


PEACE, 


After this, the writer describes his conversa- 
tions with General de Mauve, the French com- 
mander, who describes how the French flotilla 
of transports was largely built in England, and 
who tells him that the so-called lessons of the 
Boer war have been England’s undoing. Salva- 
tion from the invaders finally came when the 
British admiral returned from the Baltic and 
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caught the French flotilla with a third army 
corps and destroyed it utterly. Finally, peace 
is made with France, the French march back, 
nominally as prisoners of war, but retaining all 
their arms and artillery. The German Emperor, 
it appears, had not been drowned at all ; he had 
been lying ill on an island in the Danube. Rus- 
sia, knowing that the resurrected Kaiser would 
not approve of the policy of his son’s ministers, 
made peace, and the war ended without any very 
decisive change having taken place. All of which 
is merely “ Vates’” rather roundabout way of de- 
manding a professional army and pointing out 
the folly of England’s present military system. 





THE FRENCH RELIGIOUS PROTECTORATE, 


i i the Revue de Paris is a curious paper dis- 

cussing the exact position of those powers 
who have undertaken the thorny task of pro- 
tecting the Christian subjects of the Sultan. 
The two great powers most concerned are France 
and Russia, and the writer, who is apparently 
himself a Roman Catholic priest, goes very thor- 
oughly into the question of what may be called 
the French religious protectorate. It will prob- 
ably surprise even those deeply interested in the 
subject to learn that during the last two hun- 
dred years France considered herself entitled, 
not only to protect her own subjects and those 
belonging to the Roman Catholic religion, 
but also all non-Mussulmans in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Long after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the French Protestant colony of Con- 
stantinople was directly protected by the French 
embassy, as were also the many Italian Jews 
who had settled in the city. Stranger still, 
from the sixteenth century, both the Jesuits and 
the Capuchins had houses at Constantinople, their 
object being to missionize, not the Mussulmans, 
but the many schismatic sects which had found 
refuge there. The French ambassador was con- 
sidered so powerful that he was constantly ap- 
pealed to, not only by the Roman Catholics, but 
by the heads of the Greek Church, and France 
again and again seems to have interfered on be- 
half of the unfortunate Armenians. Early in 
the last century, the other powers became aware 
that, from a political point of view, the Chris- 
tian protectorate in Turkey was of importance. 
Accordingly, Austria put in a claim to share 
the same privileges, a claim which Russia had 
tried ineffectually to put forward in 1710, when 
Peter the Great calmly suggested that the keys 
of the Holy Sepulchre should be taken away 
from the French religious and handed to a com- 
munity of Greek priests. 
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CATHOLICS IN THE LEVANT UNDER FRENCH 
PROTECTION. 


After the congress held in 1878, France, Rus- 
sia, and England arranged, or at any rate sug- 
gested, a triple protection. We all know what 
this collective effort has resulted in, and how 
Turkey has fulfilled her promises. At the pres- 
ent time, France remains the active defender of 
those who owe religious allegiance to the Pope. 
All over the Levant, all the Roman Catholic es- 
tablishments—churches, convents, seminaries, 
schools, hospitals—are directly under French 
authority ; in other words, the various French 
consuls have all sorts of rights over them, and 
should they make themselves amenable to civil 
law, they are represented and defended before 
the Ottoman tribunals by French lawyers. The 
only exception to this may be found in Albania, 
and in certain parts of Macedonia, where Austria 
exercises the same privileges. Of course, the 
writer of this paper desires to prove that the 
French Government is making a great mistake 
by its home anti-clerical campaign, considering 
the importance attached to the position of France 
as a Christian power in the near Kast. 








THE RUSSIAN “ STUNDISTS.” 


cr" of the outgrowths of the disturbed con- 
ditions that resulted from the emancipa- 
tion of the Russian serfs was the spread of the 
“Stundist”” movement. Both the political and 
the religious phases of this Russian schism are 
portrayed by Dr. I. A. Hourwich in the Arena 
for May. The cult was introduced in the 
Czar’s dominions by the German Baptists, 
whose teachings rapidly spread from village 
to village all over southern Russia, under the 
name of “Stundism” (from the German Stunde 
—‘“hour”—meaning the hour of reading the 
Gospel). According to Dr. Hourwich, these 
new teachings met with reverent acceptance 
from the first. 

“Hor the first time, the Bible reached the 
Russian people in their native tongue ; the Bible 
used in the orthodox Russian Church is in the 
‘Church Slavonic ’—.e., in ancient Bulgarian, 
not easily intelligible to the mass of the people. 
It was the first book that came to the people, 
and it gave them a philosophy of life and 
social relations. It gave them a new interest 
in life; drink, the only relaxation of a human 
beast of burden, lost all attraction for the 
regenerated peasants ; mutual aid and codépera- 
tion, preached by the new religion, contributed 
their share to the improvement of their material 
condition. 
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AS A POLITICAL MOVEMENT. 


“Had the government let them alone, the 
Stundist movement would probably have _ re- 
mdined confined within the field of evangelical 
work. This, however, was impossible — the 
Church, like the police, being a state institution. 
Apostasy from the established church is rebel- 
lion against the powers that be. The orthodox 
priests, aided by the police and the courts, en- 
tered upon a vigorous campaign of persecution, 
with the result that the Stundist movement is 
now repeating the course of the Reformation in 
England,—purely religious nonconformity is 
developing into political and social radicalism. 

“From association with their foreign brethren, 
the Russian Baptists gained some knowledge of 
the political institutions of other countries where 
the state does not interfere with the religious be- 
liefs of its citizens. The revolutionary agitation 
of the seventies and the eighties, though con- 
fined to the educated classes in the great cities, 
awakened among the Stundist peasants an in- 
terest in political questions. They sought in- 
formation upon the live problems of the day in 
secular books and the periodical press. To-day, 
the naive ignorance of the rustics is gone; one 
meets among their representative: men the same 
comprehension of political and social problems, 
and the same schools of thought, as among the 
‘intelliguentzia’ (the college-bred class). There 
are among them moderate liberals, with whom 
the paramount issue is the separation of the 
Church from the state and a constitutional gov- 
ernment, as a guarantee of religious and civil 
liberty. There are followers of Henry George— 
whose ideas, by the way, had been anticipated 
by the Russian ‘Land and Liberty Society’ in 
the seventies ; the priority of that revolutionary 
society is acknowledged in George’s ‘ Progress 
and Poverty.’ There are Christian Socialists 
who remind one of Mayor Jones, of Toledo. 
There are those who believe in revolutionary ac- 
tion, some even going so far as to justify the 
acts of the Terrorists. 

EFFECT OF LABOR AGITATION, 


“This fact is of the greatest significance to 
the coming political development of Russia. 
Héretofore, opposition to autocracy was confined 
to the great cities, while the government was 
backed by the passive support of an ignorant 
peasantry. ‘The development of political aspira- 
tions among the Stundists brings into the ranks 
of the opposition the most intelligent class of the 
Russian peasantry, whose influence is spreading 
in spite of persecution. The labor movement, 
which came upon the wave of industrial expan- 


sion in the last decade of the last century, and 
the spread of socialism among the workers of 
the cities, have had the support of the Stundists, 
who are numerous in all southern towns. The 
current from the country to the city, which is 
characteristic of all modern nations, gains addi- 
tional force in Russia from her long winters ; 
there is a vast class of peasants who seek tem. 
porary employment in the city and return to the 
country for the farming season. In the absence 
of a free press and of the privacy of the mails, 
these workers are so many ‘ walking delegates’ of 
political agitation, too numerous to be spotted 
out by the most watchful police. 

“A handful of ‘Nihilists,’ recruited from 
among the college-bred class, could easily be ex- 
terminated,—the Baptists cannot be extermi- 
nated. The demand for religious and political 
liberty is growing among the masses of the Rus- 
sian people, from whom the soldiery are re- 
cruited ; hence, the day may come when the 


army can no longer be relied upon to suppress - 


the agitation for popular government.” 


FINANCING THE NATION. 


NUMBER of interesting figures about the 
finances of the United States, and the way 
in which revenue is raised and disbursed, are giv 
en by Mr. Frank Bryant in the June Success. The 
people have in their possession now about two 
billion three hundred and fifty million dollars, 
or $29.34 for every person. Seven years ago, 
the per capita circulation was $21.10, and at the 
beginning of the Civil War it was $13.85. In 
Great Britain, the corresponding figure is 
$18.29; and in Germany, $19.92. In supply- 
ing the country with currency, seven assay 
offices, five mints, and a great printing office 
are kept busy. The assay offices are at New 
York, Charlotte, St. Louis, Boisé City, Dead- 
wood, Helena, and Seattle ; the mints are at Phil- 
adelphia, New Orleans, Denver, and San Fran. 
cisco. All the paper money is made in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, at Washington. 


THE OUTPUT OF CURRENCY. 


“Three thousand people are kept busy un. 
der the shadow of the Washington Monument 
keeping the country supplied with new paper 
money, postage stamps, and internal-revenue 
stamps. The present daily output of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, which, like the new 
mint at Philadelphia, ranks as the finest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world, is one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand sheets of silver and gold cer- 
tificates and United States notes, twenty-five 
thousand to fifty thousand sheets of national 
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bank currency, two hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand to two hundred and fifty thousand sheets 
of internal-revenue stamps, and fifteen to twenty 
million postage stamps. Last year, there were 
one hundred and sixteen million seven hundred 
thousand pieces of new paper money issued, of 
an aggregate value of four hundred and sixty- 
six million eight hundred thousand dollars, or 
one-fifth of the entire national circulation. The 
silver certificates are one dollar, two dollars, and 
five dollars; the United States notes, ten dol- 
lars only ; while the gold certificates, as stated, 
range from twenty dollars to ten thousand dol- 
lars. The demand is for notes of the small de- 
nominations. In 1890, there were thirty-seven 
million pieces of government paper issued, of 
the average value of six dollars and sixty-one 
cents ; last year, the quantity had been trebled, 
and the average value had fallen to four dollars. 
The average value is now only three dollars and 
sixty-two cents. The actual increase in the paper 
currency, last year, was seventy-six million dol- 
lars. The number of coins struck at the mints 
was one hundred and ninety-one millions, of the 
value of ninety-five million dollars, of which 
sixty-two million dollars were gold. _ The Phila- 
delphia mint handles the gold received at New 
York, the San Francisco mint the output of the 
Pacific coast and Alaska, while the new mint at 
Denver will receive the product of the central 
West.” 


THE COST OF RUNNING OUR GOVERNMENT. 


«This year, the expenditures will be about six 
hundred and fifty-one million dollars, including 
one hundred and thirty-two million dollars for 
the postal service, which is nearly self-sustain- 
ing. The revenues will amount to about six 
hundred and ninety-four million dollars, leaving 
a surplus of forty-three million dollars. Last 
year’s surplus was ninety-one million dollars, of 
which some seventy millions were used in the 
redemption of government securities. The heavi- 
est item in our national expenditure is the pen- 
sion account, which now amounts to one hundred 
and thirty-eight million dollars a year, or nearly 
four’ hundred thousand dollars a day. On the 
army, this year, we shall spend one hundred and 
thirty million dollars ; on the navy, eighty-five 
millions. The civil establishment will cost one 
hundred and twenty-six millions. To the In- 
dians we shall give thirteen millions. ‘The in- 
terest on the public debt will be twenty-seven 
million dollars.” 


HOW THE MONEY IS SPENT. 


‘It is interesting to note how some of the six 
hundred and fifty million dollars is spent The 


House of Representatives costs us three million 
dollars a year, and the Senate one million four 
hundred thousand dollars, while the public print- 
ing office uses more than six millions. The ex- 
ecutive office calls for only one hundred and 
twelve thousand dollars, a bagatelle compared 
with the four millions England gives the royal 
family. On foreign intercourse, we spend two 
million seven hundred thousand dollars, but 
consular fees and other receipts cut this figure 
to a million less. In the Treasury Department, 
the customs service costs, including the revenue- 
cutter service, nine millions; the collection of 
the internal revenue, four million six hundred 
thousand dollars ; the lighthouse establishment 
calls for four millions; the life-saving service 
for one million seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars; the engraving and printing works, two 
million six hundred thousand dollars. The pay 
of the army is thirty-seven million dollars ; the 
quartermaster’s department uses thirty-two mil- 
lion dollars; guns cost eleven million dollars ; 
the expenditures on rivers, harbors, and forts, 
sixteen million dollars ; the pay of the navy is 
fifteen million dollars ; the cost of new vessels, 
twenty million dollars.” 


THE SOURCES OF PUBLIC INCOME. 


‘‘Nearly all the public income is collected 
from two sources,—customs and internal reve- 
nue. This year, the customs duties will amount 
to three hundred million dollars, and the internal- 
revenue taxes to two hundred and twenty-two 
million dollars. From a score of miscellaneous 
sources, forty million dollars more will be col- 
lected, the principal item being some ten million 
dollars of profit on the coinage of silver. Two 
great corps of revenue-collectors, maintained at 
an annual cost of nearly fifteen million dollars, 
gather the moneys due the Government from 
Key West to Bering Sea. Special agents scour 
the country for smugglers, moonshiners, and 
other evaders of the revenue laws, and hardly a 
year goes by without at least one government 
officer losing his life in running down moon- 
shiners. Some of the Government’s income is 
derived from peculiar sources. Sundry persons 
donated to the United States, last year, two 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars ; persons un- 
known, to relieve their consciences, sent anony- 
mous communications to the Treasury with in- 
closures amounting to $35,868.22. Bribes offered 
to government officers and by them turned into 
the Treasury amounted to $612.91. Seamen's 
wages, unclaimed for six years, reverted to the 
Treasury to the extent of $9,803.13.” 

Thus, it appears that Uncle Sam’s miscellaneous 
receipts are not to be despised. 
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THE COST OF COLLECTION. 


“To collect the customs costs eight million 
dollars a year; to gather the internal revenue, 
four million six hundred thousand dollars; or, 
to collect a dollar of customs costs a trifle more 
than three cents, while the cost of collecting a 
dollar of internal revenue is a little less than 
one and three-quarter cents. The great customs 
port is New York, which turns into the Treas- 
ury duties amounting to one hundred and 
seventy million dollars a year, not far from a 
third of the entire expenditure of the Govern- 
ment outside the postal service. The collection 
of customs at New York employs twenty-two 
hundred persons, and the cost of collecting a 
dollar is one and nine-tenths cents. This low 
record is equaled at Chicago, where import 
duties of nearly ten million dollars are collected. 
The great internal-revenue town is Peoria, II1., 
the center of the bourbon whiskey distillery. 
district. The Government’s revenue-collections 
there amount to thirty-one million dollars, or 
more than enough to pay the interest on the 
public debt. Only nineteen men are employed 
to collect this tax, and the cost of collecting a 
dollar is but four-tenths of a cent. Among the 
two hundred or more towns designated as 
‘ports of entry’ for the collection of customs, 
there are many that do not receive enough 
money to pay their running expenses. At 
Cherrystone, Va., last year, the Government 
spent nearly a thousand dollars to collect two 
dollars ; at La Crosse, Wis., it cost three hun- 
dred and sixty dollars to collect five dollars ; 
at Albemarle, N. C., one thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars were paid to collect two dollars ; 
and at Teche, La., three thousand dollars were 
required to collect forty-five dollars. Nearly 
fifty revenue ports are unprofitable to the Gov- 
ernment, but they must be kept manned to pre- 
vent smuggling.” 


A NEW CURRENCY PLAN. 


F the various methods proposed for re- 
tiring the greenbacks and providing an 
elastic currency, one of the most interesting 
and suggestive is the scheme elaborated by Mr. 
Alexander Purves, the treasurer of Hampton In- 
stitute, in the Bankers’ Magazine (New York). 
It is impossible even to summarize the technical 
features of this proposed system ; we must con- 
tent ourselves with a brief réswmé of the advan- 
tages sought by its originator, supplemented by 
his statement of the practical modus operandi of 
the machinery to be called into existence by the 
plan, in the meantime referring our readers to 
the Bankers’ Magazine for details. 


The author of these suggestions has had two 
objects especially in view,—(1) retiring perma- 
nently the United States notes, and (2) utilizing 
the credit of the federal government in such a 
manner that the people at large may be benefited. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS TO COUNTIES. 


“To accomplish this, it is proposed that by a 
gradual process the Government shall sell its 
interest-bearing bonds, so securing a supply of 
gold which, when added to the special gold re- 
serve in the division of issue and redemption, 
will furnish funds for the complete retirement 
of the United States notes, and then, by lending 
its credit to its conservative communities upon 
deposits of county bonds bearing a low rate of 
interest (issued under certain restrictions and 
limitations, as hereinafter particularly set forth), 
use such deposits of county bonds as the basis 
for an issue of currency to take the place of the 
present issue of greenbacks. At the same time, 
it is proposed to make certain provisions where- 
by the banks may be enabled to furnish a limited 
additional amount of currency, of an elastic 
character, without making too radical a change 
in the present laws, and also to embody certain 
desirable revisions in the existing system along 
lines somewhat similar to what has already been 
suggested in that direction. 

“It must ever be borne in mind that the 
United States notes are promises to pay ; that 
they were not issued with the idea that they 
should be continued in circulation beyond the 
time when the Government should be in a posi- 
tion, financially, to redeem them ; and that they 
are in reality an unliquidated debt of the United 
States. The aim, therefore, should be to accom- 
plish the complete retirement of the issue at the 
smallest possible cost compatible with safety and 
sound finance. 

“Realizing that an issue of interest-bearing 
bonds with which to pay off the non-interest- 
bearing demand obligations would meet with 
strong opposition from many quarters, by reason 
of the resulting increase in the annual interest 
charge to be paid out of the public revenue, it 
becomes necessary, in case the selling of interest- 
bearing bonds be an important feature of the 
plan, to make provision whereby an increase in 
revenue may be secured from entirely new 
sources with which to meet the interest on the 
bonds sold so long as they run, and to provide a 
fund for the final redemption thereof without 
burdening the federal government therewith.” 


WHAT STATES WOULD BE BENEFITED. 


After outlining the specific features of the plan, 
several of which are modifications of those em- 
as 
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bodied in the Aldrich bill, Mr. Purves proceeds 
to show how the different sections of the coun- 
try would be affected by its provisions. He says : 
‘Upon consideration of the probable opera- 
tions of the plan, it will be found that the most 
direct advantage to be gained thereunder, by 
reason of the opportunity of securing public 
loans at an abnormally low rate of interest, 
would accrue to the Southern and Western agri- 
cultural States. To them particularly should 
the plan appeal; and while it is probable that 
the counties of the Eastern and Middle States 
can, without the assistance of the general gov- 
ernment, borrow funds at a favorable rate of 
interest, and so fail to be especially attracted by 
the borrowing features of the plan, they should, 
nevertheless, by reason of their immense com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and financial interests, 
be quite as much interested and_ benefited 
(though in more indirect channels) through the 
strengthening of the currency system and the 
resulting influence upon private and public 
credit. The gain to banking interests should 
be plainly apparent ; necessarily, a business con- 
sisting of the trading in credits must be assured 
of the foundation upon which all credits stand. 
“It will also probably be found that in a 
large degree the counties of some of the so- 
called silver States, and other communities suf- 
fering from the effects of undue land specula- 
tion, will not be in a position to avail themselves 
of the benefits to be derived under the plan. 
“Putting aside, then, the Eastern and the 
most northern of the Middle States, with their 
population of twenty-one millions, and the small- 
er Western mining States and Territories, and 
Kansas, with their total population of five mil- 
lions, whose counties could participate in only a 
moderate degree, it will be found that in the re- 
maining States—viz., Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, California, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas—we 
have a list of agricultural States containing al- 
most fifty millions of people, over three-fifths of 
the entire population of the country, and about 
three-fourths of the population that may be 
classed as rural. It is to these States that we 
‘should expect the greatest benefit would accrue ; 
and from the information afforded by the census 
of 1900, it is shown that of the 2,068 counties 
therein contained, 1,885 thereof come within 
the numerical provisions suggested. And from 
the latest and most authentic information ob- 
tainable, the county indebtedness is shown to 
be so small (in most cases, no debt whatever) 
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that it may be claimed with reasonable safety 
that these counties are almost without excep- 
tion in such a financial position as to enable 
them to participate in the plan through the issue 
of bonds as above provided.” 

Considering the importance to national de- 
fense of an improved system of roads, Mr. Purves 
suggests that the general government might 
wisely expend money to provide the best expert 
information, advice, and supervision over the 
building or rebuilding of the roads of the bor- 
rowing counties, within reasonable limitations. 


JUST WHAT WOULD BE ACCOMPLISHED. 


As to the immediate effects of such a measure, 
Mr. Purves is confident that through its opera- 
tions it will be entirely practicable,— 

‘1. To accomplish the complete and perma- 
nent retirement of the United States notes from 
our currency without expense to the general 
government, and thus to release the $150,000,000 
special gold reserve. 

“2, To provide independent revenues from 
entirely new sources with which to meet the 
interest on government bonds issued for the 
above purpose, and to furnish funds for the ulti- 
mate redemption of said bonds without burden- 
ing the federal government therewith. 

“3. To furnish a new form of currency with 
deposited security therefor as a substitute for 
the retired notes. 

“4, To relieve the Treasury Department of 
the burden of furnishing gold either for export 
or for other purposes, and to put upon the banks 
the burden of maintaining the gold standard. 

“5. To justify the issue of a large additional 
amount of United States low-rate bonds, which 
should naturally become the basis for the exten- 
sion of national bank note issues, with said bonds 
as security. 

“6. To make possibie and profitable a fluc- 
tuating issue of bank notes based upon deposits 
of specified assets other than government bonds ; 
and 

“7, To enlist the support of the agricultural 
districts in the general movement for a desirable 
currency reform by incorporating certain pro- 
visions that should operate for their benefit ; 
that is to say : 

“(a) To give financial assistance to the coun- 
try districts in the movement for a better public- 
school system through the proposed issues of 
county bonds, and through the same medium ; 

““(b) To make possible an extensive and de- 
cided improvement of the country roads (at 
small cost) through the scientific rebuilding 
thereof by the intelligent utilization of the ma- 
terials that may be at hand.” 
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A FRENCH SANATORIUM FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 
N connection with the subject of modern hos- 
pital facilities for tuberculosjs patients, 
which is treated elsewhere in this number of the 
Review oF Reviews, it is interesting to note the 
success of the Hauteville Sanatorium, designed 
for the treatment of the indigent consumptives 
of Lyons,—the first institution of the kind to be 
opened in France for the benefit of the very poor. 
A writer in the Revue de Paris describes this 
sanatorium and its methods. 

Every month, a day is set apart in the out- 
patients’ department of the Lyons Hospital for 
the examination of those who desire to be treated 
for consumption. The number of beds in the 
sanatorium is one hundred and nineteen, and 
the open-air treatment is supposed to last four 
months ; accordingly, only thirty new patients 
can be taken in each month, and the thirty have 
to be chosen out of some hundred applicants. It 
is difficult to make the poor of Lyons realize that 
the treatment is of use only to those who are 
not, as it were, too far gone in the disease, and 
it is pitiable to see men, women, and children 
in the last stages of consumption presenting 
themselves at the hospital doors in the firm be- 
lief that the worse they look the more certain 
they will be of help and succor ! 

The Lyonese sanatorium was opened only six 
years ago, and though at first a purely charita- 
ble institution, the whole of the sum required 
being raised in a very few months, much was 
due to the active help of yet another most 
admirable French society, also due to private en- 
terprise, which has for its object that of provid- 
ing the workers of Lyons with economical lodg- 
ings, and with good cheap food. 

This society, which has now been in existence 
for seventeen years,—its capital is $1,000,000,— 
is in no sense a charity, for it has always paid a 
reasonable interest on the money invested. The 
committee which manages the society had every 
reason to know how terrible were the ravages 
brought about by consumption ; accordingly, 
they offered those who were trying to deal with 
the problem in a sensible manner all the help in 
their power. 

There are now at the Hauteville Sanatorium 
two doctors, fifteen nuns, and half a dozen cooks, 
the latter being regarded as among the most im- 
portant members of the staff, for in open-air 
treatment the food question is of vital impor- 
tance, the household bills of the Hauteville Sana- 
torium coming to the very considerable sum of 
$12,500 each year. 

In the summer, the patients are expected to 
rise at 6:45 A.M., at 7:30 they have a good break- 
fast, then follow a short walk and a long rest 


in the open air; at 10 o'clock, lunch is served, 
then comes another long rest; at midday, din- 
ner, at 4:30 p.m. tea, at 7 o’clock supper. At 9 
o'clock, every one goes to bed, and at 9:30 the 
lights are put out. The menus of each meal are 
carefully considered, specimen menus given in 
the article being of a nature that would make 
Lucullus envious. 


HOW BUBONIC PLAGUE WAS DRIVEN OUT OF 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


HE banishment of yellow fever from Cuba 

by American physicians and officials has 

had its counterpart achievement in the extermi- 

nation of the bubonic plague by the American 

administration in the Philippines. The whole 

story has been told in the reports of the Philip- 

pine Commission, where only a few will ever 

read it, and the National Geographic Magazine 

has done a good service in presenting the main 
facts in its May number. 


RAVAGES OF THE PLAGUE IN MANILA. 


Bubonic plague was discovered at Manila on 
December 26, 1899, and slowly but steadily in- 
creased in its ravages up to December, 1901. 

«The deaths in 1900 numbered 199, and in 
1901 reached a total of 432. The disease was 
at its worst each year during the hot, dry months 
of March, April, and May, nearly or quite dis- 
appearing during September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. It will be noted that the 
number of cases in 1901 exceeded that in 1900 
by 200, while the number of deaths was about 
two and a half times as great, and the percent- 
age of mortality among persons attacked in- 
creased from 73.4 in 1900 to 91.7 in 1901. 

«This heavy increase in plague for the year 
1901 justified the apprehension that a severe 
epidemic would occur in 1902. Strenuous ef- 
forts were made to improve the general sanitary 
condition of the city, but the habits of the Chi- 
nese residents and the lower class of Filipinos 
were such as to render the enforcement of prop- 
er sanitary regulations well-nigh impossible. 


A CAMPAIGN AGAINST HOUSE RATS. 


“On account of the important part which 
house rats are known to play in the distribution 
of bubonic plague, a systematic campaign was 
inaugurated against these rodents in Manila. 
Policemen, sanitary inspectors, and specially ap- 
pointed rat-catchers were furnished with traps 
and poison, and both traps and poison were dis- 
tributed to private individuals under proper re- 
strictions. A bounty was paid for all rats turned 
over to the health authorities, and stations were 
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established at convenient points throughout the 
city where they could be received. Each rat was 
tagged with the street and number of the build- 
ing or lot from which it came, was dropped into 
a strong antiseptic solution, and eventually sent 
to the Biological Laboratory, where it was sub- 
jected to a bacteriological examination for plague. 
During the first two weeks, 1.8 per cent. of the 
rats examined were found to be infected. This 
proportion steadily increased, reaching the alarm- 
ing maximum of 2.3 per cent. in October. At 
this time numerous rats were found dead of 
plague in the infected districts, and, in view of 
the fact that epidemics of plague among the rats 
of a city in the past have been uniformly fol- 
lowed by epidemics among human beings, the 
gravest apprehension was felt, the rapid spread 
of the disease among the rats after the weather 
had become comparatively dry being a particu- 
larly unfavorable symptom. 


HOUSE INSPECTIONS. 


‘It was deemed necessary to prepare to deal 
with a severe epidemic, and a permanent deten- 
tion camp, capable of accommodating fifteen 
hundred persons, was accordingly established on 
the grounds of the San Lazaro Hospital. Hop- 
ing against hope, the board of health redoubled 
its efforts to combat the disease. The force of 
sanitary inspectors was greatly increased, and 
under the able supervision of Dr. Meacham their 
work was brought to a high degree of efficiency. 
Frequent house-to-house inspections were made 
in all parts of the city where the disease was 
known to exist. The sick were removed to the 
hospital if practicable ;- otherwise they were 
cared for where found and the spread of infec- 
tion guarded against. 

«Plague houses were thoroughly disinfected, 
and their owners were compelled, under the di- 
rection of the assistant sanitary engineer, to 
make necessary alterations. Cement ground- 
floors were laid ; double walls and double ceil- 
ings, affording a refuge for rats, were removed ; 
defects in plumbing were remedied; white- 
wash was liberally used, and, in general, nothing 
was left undone that could render buildings 
where plague had occurred safe for human 
occupancy. Buildings incapable of thorough dis- 
infection and renovation were destroyed. Build- 
ings in which plague rats were taken were treated 
exactly as were those where the disease attacked 
the human occupants. The bacteriological exam- 
ination of rats enabled the board of health to 
follow the pest into its most secret haunts and 
fight it there, and was the most important fac- 
tor in the winning of the great success which 
was ultimately achieved. 
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THE PLAGUE STAMPED OUT. 


“With very few exceptions, there was no re- 
currence of plague in buildings which had been 
disinfected and renovated. As center after cen- 
ter of infection was found and destroyed, the 
percentage of diseased rats began to decrease, 
and in January, 1902, when, judging from the 
history of previous years, plague should have 
again begun to spread among human beings, 
there was not a single case. In February, one 
case occurred. In March, there were two cases, 
as against 63 in March of the preceding year, 
and before April the disease had completely dis- 
appeared. 

“This result, brought about at a time when 
the epidemic would, if unchecked, have reached 
its height for the year, marked the end of a 
fight begun by the board of health on the day 
of its organization and prosecuted unremittingly 
under adverse conditions for seven months, with 
a degree of success which has not been equaled 
under similar conditions in the history of bu- 
bonic plague. 

“During 1901, plague appeared at several 
points in the provinces near Manila. Agents of 
the board of health were promptly dispatched 
to the infected municipalities, and radical reme- 
dial measures were adopted, including, in sev- 
eral instances, the burning of infected buildings, 
the result being the complete disappearance of 
plague in the provinces as well as in Manila.” 

The chief health inspector, Dr. Franklin R. 
Meacham, to whom the greatest credit is due for 
the success of these repressive measures, lived 
only to see the battle won. Exhausted by the 
strain of the long struggle, he died in April, 1902, 
but not till after it could be truly said that he 
had freed the Philippines of bubonic plague. 

The epidemic of Asiatic cholera that immedi- 
ately followed the successful fight against the 
plague diverted attention for a time from the 
admirable work of the health officials, and yet 
there can be no doubt that this disease also was 
in many instances checked in its ravages by the 
vigorous quarantine and inspection measures 
that had been made familiar to the people by 
Dr. Meacham’s persistent campaign. 





HOW LONG AGO WAS AMERICA PEOPLED ? 

Se antiquity of man on this continent is 

a subject of unending debate among the 
ethnologists, but it would seem that the geologists 
have prior claims to be regarded as an authori- 
tative court of last resort for the decision of this 
mooted question. At any rate, we look to the 
geologists for estimates of the duration of the 
glacial and post-glacial periods, and man is 
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connected, by the strongest of evidence, with 
the glacial period. An editorial article in the 
American Geologist for May summarizes the con- 
clusions reached by glacial geologists regarding 
the measure of time that the glacial age may be 
presumed to have occupied. 

For the time since the end of the ice age, the 
accepted estimates range from five thousand to 
twelve thousand years. About eight thousand 
years would be regarded by the writer of this 
article as near the truth. This period was ap- 
parently of nearly equal length in America and 
Europe. 

“Tt is more difficult to secure a probable esti- 
mate, on which glacialists will so well agree, for 
the length of the glacial period, which is found 
on both continents to have been very complex 
and long, as measured by years, though short in 
comparison with preceding geologic periods. On 
both these vast land areas, it involved nearly the 
same sequence in the stages of growth and de- 
cline of the ice-sheets, in their first accumulation, 
great recessions and readvances, and their final 
melting away. From the beginning to the end 
of the glaciation are counted several stages or 
epochs of growth and wane, the principal times 
of ice-advance and deposition of drift-sheets and 
moraines in North America being named the 
Albertan, Kansan, Illinoian, Iowan, and Wis. 
consin stages. 

AGE OF THE KANSAN DRIFT. 


“Some glacialists have estimated the antiquity 
of the Kansan stage of glaciation, when the ice- 
sheet extended farthest on the west side of the 
Mississippi, as from fifteen to fifty times as long 
ago as the end of the ice age—that is, between 
100,000 and 400,000 years ago, while the Albert- 
an stage and the beginning of the ice-accumula- 
tion were still older. Others, however, recogniz- 
ing the necessary limitations of the whole time 
of life on the earth, from the very ancient Algon- 
kian period until now, considered by astrono- 
mers and physicists to be perhaps only about 
20,000,000 years and quite surely no more than 
100,000,000 years, and comparing the somewhat 
well-known ratios of the geologic eras and pe- 
riods, have concluded that the portion of time 
belonging to the relatively very short glacial 
period, in all its stages, cannot exceed 100,000 
years. 

“Such a measure of this period would place 
its Kansan stage some 50,000 to 25,000 years 
before its end; and the lowan stage, to which 
the fossil man of Lansing, Kan., is referred, 
would be only 12,000 to 15,000 years ago. 
These estimates seem to me compatible with the 
characters of the Kansan and Iowan drift-form- 


ations. Instead of the great antiquity attributed 
by some to the Kansan drift on account of its 
plentiful pebbles of decayed rock, supposed to 
have rotted since the ice age, I would refer these 
to a much later derivation from stream gravels 
that had been affected during a long preceding 
period by subaérial decay, or to glacial erosion 
from preglacially weathered and decaying rock 
surfaces. The pebbles or eroded rock fragments 
would hold their form during the glacial erosion, 
transportation, and deposition, by being then 
frozen. Again, the patchy occurrence of the 
oldest till deposits in some places near the ex- 
treme boundary of glaciation, often found on 
heights but absent from lower ground, I would 
not refer to subsequent erosion, iniplying a 
great lapse of time, but to originally unequal 
and patchy deposition, analogous with the ten- 
dency of the ice-sheet in its Wisconsin stage to 
add till to the heights of growing drumlins, in 
localities of their abundant development, while 
sometimes leaving little till, or none, on inter- 
vening low tracts of the bedrock. With these 
explanations, I think we may accept a moderate 
estimate of the age of the Kansan drift, con- 
sistent with a duration of the entire glacial 
period as only about one hundred thousand 
years, and with a close relationship of the Iowan 
and Wisconsin stages, both belonging to the 
Champlain epoch, or time of land-depression 
terminating the ice age.” 

As to the probable antiquity of the fossil man 
of Lansing, Kan., described in the REviEW oF 
Reviews for April, this writer ventures no as- 
sertion beyond the inference that the skeleton 
marks the differentiation of the American, or 
red, race from the white, yellow, and black 
races at a time before our continental ice-sheet 
had passed its lowan stage. 





ARE AMERICAN FAMILIES DWINDLING ? 


RESIDENT ELIOT'S observations as to the 
decreasing size of the families of university 
graduates are strikingly confirmed by the vital 
statistics of three of the smaller Eastern colleges, 
as collated by Prof. Edward L. Thorndike in the 
Popular Science Monthly for May. 

In the case of Middlebury College, Vermont, 
the average number of children to each gradu- 
ate, one hundred years ago, was 5.6. This av- 
erage was based on a total of 64 instances, dur- 
ing the years 1803-09. After that period, there 
was a steady decline, until 1875-79, when the 
average of only 1.8 (based on a total of 32 cases) 
was reached. Wesleyan University, at Middle- 
town, Conn., showed a fall in the average, be- 
tween the years 1830 and 1869, from 4.5 to 2.6, 
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the latter average being based on 250 cases. In 
approximately the same period, New York Uni- 
versity’s average dropped from 4 to 2.5. The 
Harvard average for the ’70’s was 1.99. 


IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


Commenting on the statistical showing made 
by the reports of the three colleges, Professor 
Thorndike remarks : 

“These figures are from a sufficient number 
of cases to be substantially reliable. For instance, 
there is not one chance in a thousand that the 
Harvard average is 10 per cent. too low. The 
existence and approximate amount of the de- 
crease in the size of family is thus certain. Its 
substantial identity in Middlebury, a country 
college in Vermont with a local attendance ; in 
New York University, a city college, and in 
Wesleyan University, a strongly sectarian col- 
lege with an attendance drawn from the North- 
eastern States, makes it probable that it has pre- 
vailed throughout the college population of the 
north Atlantic States. It must depend upon 
some fundamental cause. 

«City life and advanced age at marriage are 
out of question. The former cause would 
work to a far greater extent upon New York 
University or Harvard graduates than upon 
Middlebury graduates, all of whom come from 
and most of whom go back to life in small towns. 
Yet in the statistics there is little difference. 
An increase in the age at marriage cannot have 
been the cause, for the simple reason tiat such 
increase, as I have elsewhere shown, amounts 
only to a very few months. An increase in the 
age at marriage of the wives of our group of 
men would be a more efficient cause. I know of 
no available statistics to decide the question, but 
it would seem extremely unlikely that the age of 
wives should have increased much when the age 
of husbands has increased so little. 

“The most plausible explanation attributes 
the change to the custom of conscious restric- 
tion of offspring. Greater prudence, higher 
ideals of education for children, more interest 
in the health of women, interests of women in 
affairs outside the home, the increased knowl- 
edge of certain fields of physiology and medi- 
cine, a decline in the religious sense of the im- 
piety of interference with things in general, the 
longing for freedom from household cares,— 
any or all of. these may be assigned as the 
motive for the restriction. The only other ex- 
planation which to the present writer seems ade- 
quate assigns the decreased productivity of col- 
lege men to real physiological infertility of the 
social and perhaps of the racial group to which 
college men and their wives belong.” 
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RACE SENESCENCE. 


The suggestion that the decrease may be the 
result of race infertility is supported by an ed- 
itorial article in the same magazine, in which it 
is maintained that race sterility is quite possible. 

“It seems to conflict with the principle of 
natural selection, as fertility might be supposed 
to have a high selective value. Natural selec- 
tion, however, can only select,—it cannot pro- 
duce variations. If size of head is more variable 
than size of pelvis, and is equally important for 
survival, the increasing difficulties of childbear- 
ing are not inexplicable on the theory of natural 
selection. If sterility increases, we must assume 
that the conditions of the environment have 
altered too rapidly for variation and natural se- 
lection to keep pace with them. Indeed, the ex- 
isting conditions may be due in part to our 
interference with natural selection. The decreas- 
ing death rate on which we pride ourselves may 
in part be responsible for the decreasing birth 
rate. When children who cannot be born nat- 
urally or cannot be nursed survive, we may be 
producing asterile race. No statistics in regard 
to miscarriages are at hand, but there is good 
reason to believe that they increase as the num- 
ber of children decreases. 

«There is no positive proof of race senescence 
in man. On the contrary, we know that the Ital- 
ians and the French Canadians have large fami- 
lies, though there is as much reason for them to 
suffer from racial exhaustion as the inhabitants 
of France, and the Chinese seem to be in no dan- 
ger of extermination. But we know that ani- 
mals bred for special traits tend to become in- 
fertile, and selection for our civilization may 
have the same result. Physicists tell us that the 
earth may be uninhabitable in twenty million 
years ; it may be uninhabited by men in twenty 
centuries.” 


——. 


CAN I AFFORD AN AUTOMOBILE? 


er question of what a good motor costs, and 

the yearly expense of maintenance, is dis- 
cussed in the June World’s Work by Mr. Henry 
Norman. He gives a careful calculation of the 
expense of getting and running two typical 
classes of automobiles. It is to be remembered, 
however, that no particular calculation would 
hold true for everybody. The same machine 
will cost one man twice as much as it will cost 
his neighbor, so far as maintenance is concerned. 
“One owner will keep no account, allow his 
driver to take the machine to the repair shop as 
often as he likes, make no attempt to understand 
it himself and bring his own more educated in- 
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telligence to bear upon its problems; let his 
accumulators be injured by running down and 
his bearings worn by his oil-cup not being kept 
full, pay 30 cents a gallon for his gasoline and 
$1.75 a gallon for his lubricating oil, leave cuts 
unrepaired in his tires, and permit his machine 
to be left all night with the mud on. The other 
will study his machine till he knows what it is 
doing and what should not be done to it, keep 
every want of his machine regularly supplied, 
find a keen pleasure in doing all trifling repairs 
at home, insist that its body and wheels should 
be as scrupulously washed and leathered as the 
most costly brougham, pay 20 cents a gallon for 
his gasoline and $1.25 for his oil, and generally 
act toward his property like a careful and sensi- 
ble man.” 

With this understanding, that no figures can 
be true for all automobile-owners, Mr. Norman 
proceeds to inquire what two classes of machines 
will cost,—the first, one such as a man who has 
kept a horse, carriage, and groom might think of 
adopting instead ; the other, such as a man who 
has never kept a horse might consider within 
his means. : 

The machine for the first of the two classes 
will cost from $1,500 to $2,000. This will pur- 
chase a ten-horse-power, two-cylinder, four-speed, 
full-leather-upholstered, smart-looking machine, 
capable of a maximum speed of from twenty- 
five to thirty miles an hour on the level, and an 
average all day of from sixteen to eighteen miles. 
The depreciation account will be about 20 per 
cent. per annum if the automobile is carefully 
kept. Tires will cost, perhaps, $100 a year ; gas- 
































TYPE OF THE MORE COSTLY GASOLINE CARS, SEATING FOUR. 


oline, at an average of twenty miles to a gallon, 
will cost for, say, four thousand miles a year, $44. 
Other supplies, such as lubricating oil, kerosene 
for the side-lamps, and calcium carbide for the 
headlight, are placed at $75. Repairs and replace- 
ments ought not to exceed $50. Adding to the 
sum of these figures the cost of the driver and 
his special clothing, Mr. Norman figures out 





that the total yearly cost of keeping an automo- 
bile of this class is $2,179. 

Coming to the second typical class chosen for 
purpose of illustration, for the family who would 
not keep a horse, it is assumed that they will 
buy a two-seated automobile. This may be a 
graceful, good-looking vehicle of five or six 
horse-power, with pneumatic tires, upholstered 

















STEAM MOTOR STANHOPE. 


(Weighs less than 500 pounds and costs from $650 to $750. 
Gasoline is the fuel producing the steam.) 


in leather, capable of climbing any reasonable 
hill on its low speed, and of running from twenty 
to twenty-five miles an hour on its higher speed 
on the level. Such an automobile will cost from 
$650 to $1,000. 

An automobile of this kind, if taken care of, 
should sell for half its cost at the end of two 
years. The expenses of running it are tabulated 
as follows, assuming that the owner manages the 
machine without the services of a driver : 


AUTOMOBILE FOR TWO, WITHOUT DRIVER. 
Cost (loss on sale after two years’ use, per annum) .$250.00 





Tires: (CWO YEATES’ BVEPAZES) « ..65o.0.5c:0ssesiviccccicccsceess 75.00 
Gasoline (4,000 miles at 20 miles per22 cents gallon). 44.00 
GRRE CSs ciaccciecisiannwws carious cawrasaewsisa gacaviceciandss 50.00 
Repairs..... nie ioseretera oie siaicieje slew ae mate diesels eisianieaateareenieire 26.00 
$445.00 

Less saving in cab and railway fares............... 75.00 
DNOU IV CARLY: COM a 6 sielsisic a nso seincnosiins emmiesiosieee $370.00 


‘“‘T fancy that the possibility of the ownership 
of a charming and efficient little machine, with 
all the pleasure, the variety, the health, and the 
advantages it will add to his life for a total sum 
of $370 (and I think it can be done for $340), 
will come as a surprise to most people of modest 
means. JI would on no account mislead them, 
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and I feel confident that, given intelligent and 
careful management, these figures may be re- 
garded as substantially accurate.” 





WOMAN AND MUSIC. 


ie the Gentleman's Magazine for May there is a 

very interesting article contributed by Mr. 
J. Cuthbert Haddon, entitled “Woman and 
Music.” Mr. Haddon regrets that as yet their 
sex has not produced a truly great composer ; 
but this he considers largely due to the fact that 
women have not been and are even yet not 
allowed to devote the time to the study of music 
that is indispensable. He says: 

«As has been truly remarked, it needs but a 
glance at the lives of the great composers to 
show us that the high gift of original creation 
has ever had to be fostered by active care and 
congenial surroundings—that, moreover, it ex- 
acts for its full fruition a degree of detachment 
from the common concerns of life which would 
be sure to overwhelm the solicitous soul of many 
a woman with the obloquy it would bring upon 
her. And it is just here that woman, either of 
her own choice or of necessity, has failed to 
secure the advantages and conditions necessary 
to her development as an artist.” 

Mr. Haddon gives as an example the case of 
Mendelssohn’s sister, Fanny, who in her early 
years offered the greater musical promise. But, 
because she was a girl, what happened ? 

“Precisely what has always happened, and 
what, under similar circumstances, would proba- 
bly happen still, in spite of the boasted emanci- 
pation of the sex ; the training of each gradually 
diverged,—stopped short, in fact, with the girl, 
while the boy was encouraged and assisted by 
every available means. The girl was simply 
taught, as girls are taught now, to dally with the 
keys of an instrument; the boy was prepared 
for an exacting art in an exacting manner.” 

Even now, the very fact that a woman is a 
woman is made the pretext for criticising her 
work differently from that of aman. “‘For a 
woman,’ says the critic, ‘the composition is re- 
markably good.’ Just as if art were a matter 
of sex !” 


INSTRUMENTS SUITED TO WOMEN. 


Speaking of woman as an instrumentalist, Mr. 
Haddon considers wind instruments to be essen- 
tially for men. It is not easy for one to imagine 
a woman struggling with the bassoon, or the 
ophicleide, or the saxophone. “A woman must 
look very charming indeed to look nice when 
she is throwing the whole strength of her lungs 
into a wind instrument.” But, he says, there 
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are no instruments better suited for handling by 
a woman than the violin and the violincello, and 
that this is becoming more and more appreciated 
is shown by the fact that at the Guildhall School 
of Music, not long ago, there were two thousand 
lady students of the violin, while at the Royal 
College of Music, last session, there was not a 
single male student of the violincello, all the 
students being ladies. In a great many cases, 
lady violinists in orchestras are declared to be, 
in many respects, more satisfactory than men. 
Mr. Haddon rejoices in the fact that ‘we have 
got the length of recognizing that the piano is 
not the only instrument suitable for women ; the 
full result of this recognition must be only a 
question of time.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Haddon hopefully declares 
that, although as yet there have been no great 
women composers, it does not follow that there 
will never be. 


A NEW SOURCE OF HEAT: RADIUM. 


A es the discovery of radium, in 1898, the 

chemists and physicists have been kept 
busy trying to account for its wonderful proper- 
ties, among which have been noted its power of 
giving out light perpetually without any exciting 
cause, its emission of rays that penetrate solids 
like the X-ray, its faculty of acting on sensitized 
plates, and of causing air to conduct electricity. 
As if these were not sufficient distinctions for 
this remarkable substance, it has been found, 
within the past few months, that radium emits 
heat. This discovery was announced by MM. 
Curie and Laborde at a meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences held in March. Some of 
the difficulties attending the experiments are set 
forth by Dr. Henry Carrington Bolton in the 
Popular Science Monthly for May. 

It is safe to say that very few people who have 
read about radium in the scientific journals and 
elsewhere have any conception of the rarity of 
the material. Dr. Bolton thinks that a teaspoon 
would probably hold all the pure radium as yet 
prepared ; its price would amount to thousands 
of dollars. This fact has, of course, been a 
serious bar to experiments. ‘“ ‘Tons of minerals,” 
says Dr. Bolton, ‘have been submitted to labo- 
rious processes in the chemical laboratory to 
obtain a few grams of the precious material ; 
and at the end of the task the conscientious 
scientist can only claim that the product is such 
and such a salt, containing a small, unknown 
percentage of radium.” When we are told that 
a very small sample of the material is valued at 
twenty-five dollars, we can readily understand 
that experimentation with radium has been a 
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costly, as well as a laborious, undertaking. The 
wonder is that so much has been learned about 
the properties of this new body in so short a 
time. 

As explained by Dr. Bolton, the discovery by 
Curie and Laborde that radium emits heat was 
the result of two experiments. <‘ By a thermo- 
electric method they ascertained that a specimen 
of barium chloride containing one-sixth of its 
weight of radium chloride indicated a tempera- 
ture 1.5° C. (2.7° F.) higher than a sample of 
pure barium chloride ; the temperature was de- 
termined by comparing the heat emitted with 
that excited in a wire of known resistance by 
an electric current of known intensity. In the 
second experiment, they employed a Bunsen 
calorimeter. The experimenters found that one 
gram of active barium chloride emits about four- 
teen small calories per hour. The specimen 
contained only about one-sixth its weight of 
radium chloride, but on testing 0.08 gram of 
purer material they obtained identical results, 
from which it can be calculated that one gram of 
radium would emit 100 small calories per hour, 
on one atom-gram (225 grams) would emit, each 
hour, 22,500 calories, an amount comparable 
with the heat disengaged by the combustion in 
oxygen of one atom-gram of hydrogen. 


HEAT WITHOUT COMBUSTION. 


«The continuous emission of such a large 
quantity of heat cannot be explained by any 
chemical action, and must be due to some modi- 
fication of the atom itself; if so, such a change 
must be very slow. As a matter of fact, De- 
margay observed no change in the spectrum of 
radium examined at intervals of five months. 

« An English writer, commenting on the fig- 
ures given by M. Curie, says that a radium salt 
in a pure state would melt more than its own 
weight of ice every hour; and half a pound of 
radium salt would evolve in one hour an amount 
of heat equal to that produced by burning one- 
third of a cubic foot of hydrogen gas. And the 
extraordinary part of this is that the evolution 
of heat goes on without combustion, without 
chemical change of any kind, without alteration 
of its molecular structure, and continuously, leav- 
ing the salt, at the end of months of activity, 
just as potent as in the beginning. Yet this 
state of things must have a cause, for it must 
not be imagined that perpetual motion has been 
at last attained.” 

Dr. Bolton closes his interesting paper with 
these questions : 

‘Do the other rare bodies, polonium, actinium, 
and thorium, that behave in many respects like 
radium, also share its most recently discovered 


power of emitting heat? Will not scientists be 
compelled to revise some of the theories of phys- 
ics that they regard at present as cardinal ? 
And what are the conditions in the earth beneath 
our feet, when inert matter manifests energy to 
such an amazing extent without a known cause ? 
The future opened to students and to philosophers 
is fraught with mysteries the solution of which 
will be eagerly awaited by the rest of the world.” 





THE FRENCH CHILD CRIMINAL. 


URING late years, juvenile depravity and 
criminality has increased terribly all over 
France, and more especially in Paris; indeed, 
the outskirts of the French capital have been 
terrorized by bands of boys who, assuming the 
picturesque nickname of “Iron Hearts,” have 
shown themselves expert burglars, garroters, 
and occasionally murderers. In the Nowvelle 
Revue, M. Garien writes a thoughtful article con- 
cerning the very serious problem of the French 
juvenile criminal. 

Some forty years ago, a society was founded 
which undertook the defense of young criminals, 
and in connection with the society were organ- 
ized several admirable institutions which under- 
took the care of those lads who, if not fit for 
prison, were yet more unfit to be once more let 
loose on society. One important law, passed 
many years ago, caused every criminal under the 
age of eighteen to be considered still a child, and 
as such unfit for prison. When this excellent 
law passed into effect, it was found that many 
of those who most benefited by it bitterly re- 
gretted the change, so much did the-juvenile 
criminal prefer prison life to that of an indus- 
trial school or a reformatory. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE REFORMATORIES. 


The ‘houses of correction” to which the 
French juvenile criminal is now sent are twelve 
in number ; six are to all intents and purposes 
agricultural colleges; in the six others are 
taught town trades. The state has also three 
houses of correction for girls, and in addition 
to these public reformatories there are in France 
twenty private reformatory schools, where each 
pupil is paid for by some charitable soul, and 
where occasionally an incorrigibly naughty boy 
or girl is sent by its parents ! 

Very curious and intelligent is the manage- 
ment of these institutions. During the first 
three weeks of a child’s stay, he is isolated from 
the others, and carefully watched, in order that 
something may be learned of his character, his 
temperament, and his aptitudes. Sometimes the 
poor creature is little more than a baby ; when 
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this is the case, he is most kindly treated, and 
until the age of ten he has very little to do but 
to grow strong and healthy ; then follow three 
years of schooling, and from thirteen to sixteen 
comes learning of a trade. In the agricultural 
houses of correction, each boy is taught garden- 
ing in all its branches, and many boys, after leav- 
ing, become prosperous market gardeners in the 
neighborhood of Paris. 

One important point, and one characteristic- 
ally French, is that every effort is made to keep 
the children in touch with their homes. Once a 
month, they spend one Sunday with their par- 
ents, supposing, of course, that the latter are 
respectable people ; once a year, also, each child 
spends four weeks at home. The task of the 
house of correction does not cease when the boy 
or girl passes out into the world ; he and she 
are encouraged to remain on friendly terms with 
the devoted men and women to whom they owe 
so much, and everything is done to make them 
feel that there has been nothing shameful or de- 
grading in the way in which their childhood 
and youth have been spent. 





POST-MORTEM ACTION OF THE HEART. 


ROF. H. E. HERING makes an interesting 

contribution to our knowledge of the me- 

chanism of the action of the heart in the last 
number of the Centralblatt fir Physiologie. 

Death is not instantaneous, for many of the 

different tissues of an animal continue their 
activities long after the organism as a whole may 
be said to be dead. This is especially notice- 
able in some of the lower animals. Ciliated cells 
may be taken from the gills of a clam, or the 
trachea of a dead frog, and their action observed 
under the microscope for a long time. If iso- 
lated cells are supplied with a nutrient solution, 
they may be kept alive much longer, cells from 
the brain of a frog having been kept alive in 
this way for over a week, as shown by their 
changes of shape in response to stimuli. 
’ The heart of many animals will continue to 
beat long after its removal from the body. The 
heart of the frog will beat for hours, and that 
of the turtle or snake for several days, or per- 
haps a week, after the animal has been killed. 


ISOLATION OF THE MAMMALIAN HEART. 


From previous experiments made on the rab- 
bit, cat, dog, and monkey, Professor Hering 
found that the mammalian heart can be uncov- 
ered and all its workings observed, as well as 
the effects of the stimulation of its nerves, if it 
is kept supplied with physiological salt solution. 

In these investigations, the heart was not cut 
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out after killing the animal, but, instead, all super- 
fluous fluid was removed, and the heart, without 
the lungs, was left in communication with the 
rest of the body by means of the great blood 
vessels and the nerves. 

It was found that the stimuli wititih normally 
cause more rapid beating of the heart continue 
to produce stronger and more rapid beating of 
the ventricle when the auricle has been cut 
away as far as the wall separating it from the 
ventricle. When the auricle is removed in this 
way, asmall remnant of the musculature of its 
walls necessarily adheres to the ventricle, and 
the question arises whether the effects are 
brought about directly by the action of stimuli 
upon the ventricle or indirectly through the ac- 
tion of the small part of the auricle which re- 
mains. 

The writer believes that the changes in rate 
and intensity of the contractions are effected 
through the remnant of the auricle. As far as 
the observations extended, no results were pro- 
duced by stimulating the vagus nerve, branches 
of which extend to the heart. 

If the auricle is cut away from a beating 
heart, the ventricle is still for a time, and after 
this pause begins to beat again, but more slowly 
than before. It appears to be immaterial whether 
the last stroke of the knife cuts the wall of the 
auricle or the partition between the auricle and 
the ventricle, and the inaction of the ventricle, 
apparently, is not the result of the shock, but is 
due to a sudden lack of stimulation. 

The action of electrical stimuli, as well as of 
various poisons, such as atropine, muscarin, and 
others, was also tried. It appeared that every 
action of the heart, both spontaneous and induced, 
can be observed when it is exposed in this way 
and supplied with physiological salt solution, 
whether the heart is left intact or the auricle is 
cut away. 


MOTION ONCE STOPPED CAN BE RESUMED. 


If a solution of potassium chloride is injected 
into the blood vessels, the heart stops beating, 
but after some time all parts begin to beat rhyth- 
mically together again. Potassium injected in 
this way acts directly upon the heart muscula- 
ture, which, according to the amount injected, 
becomes less and less responsive to stimulus, 
finally not responding at all, and later regains its 
activity because the potassium has been washed 
away. The fact that the motion of the heart can 
be stopped and the different parts again be 
brought into coérdinate activity is of interest, as 
it has not before been possible to regain codrdi- 
nate motion in the mammalian heart after it has 
once been lost. 





THE CAPITAL OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 
ECAUSE &t. Petersburg is a youthful city— 
as age is counted in Europe—and because 
its architecture is largely Western; travelers 
sometimes pass it by with the thought that it 
has little or nothing to distinguish it from other 
European cities. This, according to Mr. Edmund 
Noble, who writes on the subject in the Chautau- 
quan for April, is a serious mistake in judgment. 
He declares that the Russian capital is one of 
the most instructive examples of national devel- 
opment of which there is any mention in history. 
“It is here, at any rate, that through the genius 
and foresight of a single man there began that 
assimilation of Russia with the West which, cer- 
tain to come sooner or later, came sooner because 
Peter was born alike into the desire and the 
power to help it forward. 


VENETIAN EFFECTS. 


“To-day, all that struggle with nature and 
that compulsion of man out of which St. Peters- 
burg emerged from a Finnish marsh belongs to 
the past ; and to-day it is the fruits of the splen- 
did experiment of 1703 which seize on the im- 
agination of the visitor as, beneath domes and 
spires decked out in the hues of the rainbow, 
one walks through far-reaching thoroughfares, 
or finds one’s self in spacious squares, or follows 
for miles the footway of granite squares, with 
objects everywhere richly spread for the eye of 
the gazer—palaces that tell of private wealth, 
monuments recalling events in the nation’s his- 
tory, statues eloquent of reputation and personal 
achievement. but St. Petersburg has been 
called ‘amphibious,’ and there is a certain ap- 
propriateness in the term, for it has welcome 
contrasts of mainland and island which to some 
have suggested Venice. and to others Amster- 
dam. Between hundreds of water-separated 
sections of the city, throughout the warmer 
months of the year, there flow, like ‘roads that 
run,’ the innumerable fluent branches and canals 
of the Neva. 
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“So far as the metropolis is mainland—and 
this may be said of its southern half—it suggests 
in shape, strangely enough—and, let. us hope, 
prophetically-—a liberty cap with the slope and 
point turned toward the northeast. The Great 
Neva, with its source in Lake Ladoga, fifteen 
miles away, moves upward on the right, turns 
the point sharply, then descends the slope, finally 
entering the Gulf of Finland on the left. North 
of the Great Neva, yet connected with the main- 
land by bridges, are the islands on which the 
northern sections of St. Petersburg are built— 
the great, diamond-shaped Vasilyevsky Ostroff, 
or Basil Island, on the lower left; then, on the 
right, across the Little Neva, the long and nar- 
row Peter’s Island ; finally, north of these, and 
separated therefrom by branches of the Little 
Neva and Middle Neva, the Krestovsky, Apothe- 
cary’s, Zhelagin, and Stone islands. There is 
also a section on the extreme right, due north- 
east, which is known as the Vyborg Side of 
St. Petersburg. 


THE ICE-BOUND NEVA. 


“The finest of the city’s nearly two hundred 
bridges are those which bind the islands to the 
mainland ; and though the river is deeply frozen 
in winter, there is no cessation of traffic over it. 
Roads are made over the ice, with an ample pro- 
vision of electric lamps. On other sections of 
the congealed river, fairs are held, nor is it un- 
usual to see it occupied by some colony of Lapps, 
who, accompanied by their reindeer, migrate 
from the far north to make St. Petersburg their 
home for the winter. The famous ceremony of 
the blessing of the waters takes place in Jan- 
uary ; a still finer, and certainly less artificial, 
spectacle is the breaking up of the ice in April. 
During the prevalence of southwest winds, the 
Neva is sometimes a source of danger to the 
city, and warning against possible floods is con- 
veyed by the firing of guns. The news of con- 
flagrations is given from high towers in various 
parts of the city—by balls in the daytime and 
by lanterns at night.” 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


HE London Stock Exchange is described in the 
June Century, with pictures by André Castaigne 
suggesting that this institution is no less strenuous 
than our New York exchange. The London institution 
is really a private club, formed, in 1762, for the purpose 
of dealing in stocks and shares. It virtually controls 
all legitimate transactions of that nature, just as the 
Turf Club controls racing matters and the Marylebone 
Cricket Club is the supreme authority in the cricket 
world. The original capital of the company has grown 
from the modest sum of £20,000 in 1801 to the subscribed 
capital of £240,000, with an authorized debenture capi- 
tal of £750,000, of which £450,000 is issued. The shares 
are unlimited, and £12 is considered to have been paid 
upon them. They return a dividend of 75 per cent., and 
command a market price of about two hundred and 
thirty pounds. These shares can be held only by mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, but members do not have 
to be shareholders. At present there are 1,169 share- 
holders, while the number of members elected for 1901 
was 4,754. Each member has to pay forty guineas a 
year, and an entrance fee of five hundred guineas. 


REPLENISHING THE SALMON SUPPLY. 


An excellent article on ‘‘The Salmon Fisheries,” by 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, includes some account of the 
curious life-history of the Pacific salmon, which pushes 
its way up fresh-water streams sometimes for a thou- 
sand miles, jumping seemingly impossible falls,—never 
eating during this period,—to the shallow rivulets, 
where it spawns, and thendies. Thesalmon fisheries of 
the Pacific amount to an annual product of twenty mil- 
lion dollars now, and with the numberless and wholesale 
devices for capturing the fish, the question naturally 
arises, how long will this supply last ? The United States 
Government and the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton are attempting to supply the place of the tremen- 
dous annual catch by planting fry at the head-waters 
of the Sound rivers. The hatcheries tributary to the 
Columbia River alone produced, in 1901, fifty-eight 
million fry. The fry are obtained from the native salm- 
on, caught in large numbers and artificially spawned. 
The eggs are hatched under conditions which prevent the 
very large losses of the natural spawning-beds and of 
the young fry after hatching. Oregon and Washington 
appreciate keenly the importance of this growing in- 
dustry, and their fish wardens control and restrict tak- 
ing the fish, the size of the nets, the distance between 
nets, and the definite seasons set for fishing, the object 
being to permit enough fish to pass up the streams 
every year to maintain the spawning supply. 


HOW TO DO AWAY WITH THE “BOSS.” 


Governor Garvin, of Rhode Island, tells how the 
State political boss may be dethroned. He advises the 
system in partial operation in Switzerland and Bel- 
gium, and portions of Australasia. Its essential 
features are that single districts shall be abolished, 
that a considerable number of legislators shall be 
elected from each district, that the members chosen 
shall be apportioned to each party, however small, in 


the ratio of the vote cast by the several parties, and 
that the vote of each elector shall be counted for one 
candidate only. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


66 HE Tragedy of a Map” is the title given by Mr. 

Collins Shackelford to his sketch in the June 
Harper’s of Bering, the Dane who discovered Bering 
Sea, Bering Strait, and Bering Island. He was born in 
1680, entered the Russian navy, and attracted the atten- 
tion of Peter the Great, who sent him to discover the 
northwest passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. In 1725, Bering went overland to Kamchatka, 
built two vessels, and began an exploration of the coast of 
Asia which lasted five years. In 1740, the Empress Anna 
sent him to look for the northwest passage, and it was 
on this trip that Bering Sea was discovered. The ad- 
venturous explorer had all sorts of trouble on this trip, 
which ended in the destruction of his ship and his own 
death, some survivors of the party reaching home to re- 
port the results of the voyage which made the Russian 
sailor a famous man for all time. 

An article on the mountaineers of the Alleghanies, 
under the title ‘Our Appalachian Americans,” by the 
late Julian Ralph, will cause some readers to revise 
their views of the uneducated and feudatory mountain 
folks of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, Maryland, and the Carolinas. Mr. Ralph’s 
article points out that from this mountain stock came 
Andrew Jackson, Andrew Johnson, Abraham Lincoln, 
Daniel Boone, the Logans, Carters, Buchanans, Pikes, 
Clays, Knotts, and ever so many other old American 
families with distinguished members. He calls these 
people exponents of an arrested civilization, and says 
they are not degenerate. They make illicit whiskey be- 
cause their ancestors made it a prominent product of 
the corn belt, and they drink less of it than almost any 
other people in the United States ; they carry on feuds 
and commit murders because they have been isolated 
sufficiently long to have undertaken their own com- 
munal control in their own way, and because in doing 
so they have lost their individual self-control. 

In ‘“‘ Uncovering a Buried City,” Dr. Alexander Mac- 
alister tells of the excavations which have lately been 
made at Tel-el-Jezair, between Jaffa and Jerusalem ; 
no less than four different cities at different ievels have 
been uncovered by the explorers. Dr. Henry C. McCook 
gives an interesting account of the life-history of the 
ant, in ‘‘The Royal Mother of Ants,” and there are a 
number of contributions of fiction and verse, as befits 
the first month of summer. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the series of articles on the various departments of 
the United States Government running in Scrib- 
ner’s, there appears in the June issue one on the War 
Department, by Brig.-Gen. William H. Carter, U.S.A. 
It is chiefly an historical retrospect showing the de- 
velopment of the War Department from the time of 
the Board of War and Ordnance, established on June 
12, 1776. According to General Carter, we find it diffi 
cult to realize at home what a problem lies before the 
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army in the Philippines. He considers that the War 
Department has come out of the criticism and discus- 
sion of the military conduct of Philippine affairs very 
well indeed ; and as to the soldiers in the islands, he 
says: ‘In the years to come, the names of the heroes in 
the swamp and jungle campaigns of the recent past will 
be found upon the pages of history with those of York- 
town, Molino del Rey, and the Wilderness.” 

Mr. Edward Whymper, the well-known mountain- 
climber and writer, begins this number with an ac- 
count of ‘‘A New Playground in the New World,”—the 
region in the Canadian Rockies around Mount Shaugh- 
nessy and Mount MeNicoll, and the Ice River Valley. 
In the spring of two years ago, Mr. Whymper, with 
four expert European mountain guides, invaded this 
wonderful territory, whose wild beauty is well shown 
in the author’s photographs reproduced in this article. 
The pleasures of mountaineering here are enhanced by 
the possibilities of discovering, as Mr. Whymper did, 
beautiful aksolutely virgin valleys, not on the map. 
In other parts of this new wonderland, railroad enter- 
prise has brought hotels, which mitigate the severities 
of mountain-climbing and exploration. 

Gen. John B. Gordon’s reminiscences of the Civil 
War come in this number to Antietam and Chancel- 
lorsville; in the former fight, General Gordon was 
wounded four times, and it was at Chancellorsville 
that Stonewall Jackson lost his life. The pleasant part 
of this chapter of General Gordon’s reminiscences is his 
account of the windfalls that came to him in the way 
of beautiful riding-horses, astray on the battlefield, and 
of the intelligence and courage of the chargers that he 
was fond of. 

An essay on ‘The Modern French Girl” is from Mrs. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, who chronicles a very decided 
change in the French manners and customs in the past 
generation. Whereas the French girl thirty years ago 
was modest, retiring, simple in dress, diffident in talk, 
and respectfully obedient to her parents, she would be 
astonished to-day if she were told not to take the lead- 
ing part in conversation, not to giggle loudly, not to 
set her arms akimbo, and never to talk privately with 
a young gentleman. 





M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the June McClure’s we have selected the 

sketch of Peter Cooper Hewitt, by Mr. Ray Stan- 

nard Baker, to quote from among the “ Leading Articles 
of the Month.” 

Mr. P. T. McGrath, the Newfoundland journalist, 
gives a dramatic account of Cape Race and its ship- 
wrecks and rescues, under the title ‘‘An Ocean Grave- 
yard.” Some three thousand ships are reported every 
year at the cape, besides those which pass after night, 
in the fog, or beyond telescope range. Some of the 
most terrible tragedies in marine annals have occurred 
on this rugged, dangerous shore. In the past forty 
years, there is a record of ninety-four complete wrecks 
of ocean-going vessels, involving a loss of two thousand 
lives and thirty million dollars in hulls and cargoes. 
The ships which stranded and afterward escaped are 
not included. These disasters are due to the fogs, and 
to the puzzling currents, which are variable and un- 
charted. Mr. McGrath says that this dangerous coast 
has not the series of powerful fog alarms it needs 
because the Newfoundland government cannot afford 
to establish and maintain them. It is Canada’s ship- 
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ping that is most affected, and the Dominion is held to 
be the one which should move in the matter. Lloyd’s 
shipping agency is also deeply interested, and between 
the three parties he thinks it probable that the coast 
will be properly sentineled with coast aids before many 
years. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Comedy of the Catechised,” Mr. 
A. M. Jones quotes many amusing answers made by 
civil-service applicants to the routine questions. Here 
is a sample batch: ‘To the pertinent and not too 
academic question, ‘ What kind of food is given to birds 
of prey in captivity ?’ a cautious applicant replied, ‘ The 
latter.’ To the more abstruse question, ‘What marked 
difference is there between animals exhibited at a circus 
and those exhibited at a city menagerie ?’ the compre- 
hensive reply was given, ‘The city tell of the names of 
the animals by asighn.’ Another candidate defined a 
menagerie as ‘an abode which contains the five struc- 
tural divisions of nature (except man) for the benefit of 
man.’ In answer toa request to name three birds of 
prey, the following lists were received : 

1. The canary, the dove, and the sparrow. 

2. The eagle, the chicken, the hawk. 

3. Tiger, lion, leopard. 

To the question, ‘What common form of physic is em- 
ployed in a circus or menagerie ?’ came the startling re- 
sponse, ‘Men only.’ Occasionally a candidate is gifted 
with a style of more or less elaboration, which leads to 
the use of striking expressions. One gentleman seeking 
to become a fish inspector reported of certain scallops 
presented for his verdict: ‘They look good, but not 
seeing their savory juice, am compelled to unanswer 
their value.’ ” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


N article in the June Cosmopolitan on “ The Sugar 
Beet in the United States” gives an idea of the 
very rapid.growth of this branch of sugar-production. 
Many people will be surprised to learn that the United 
States produces such a small amount of sugar, rela- 
tively, from both cane and beet sources; although we 
consume one-fourth of the world’s supply, our domestic 
production is less than one-twentieth of the world crop. 
For the manufacturing year 1901-02, our factories pro- 
duced about one hundred and eighty-six thousand tons 
of beet sugar. So recently as 1888, the year’s manufac- 
ture was less than one thousand tons. To show what a 
large future there is still before our beet-sugar industry, 
this writer gives the figure of Germany’s annual pro- 
duction as 1,800,000 tons, and that of Austria and France 
as 1,000,000 tons each. To the farmer, the beet-sugar prob- 
lem looks about as follows: It costs $30 per acre to pro- 
duce sugar beets. The average yield per acre throughout 
the country in 1901 was 9.6 tons. The average yield se- 
cured by the more intelligent growers, however, is 12 
tons anacre. The factories pay $4 to $4.50a ton, giving a 
gross return of $48 to $54 per acre, and a net profit of $18 
to $24. The average gross returns from all cultivated 
lands in the country was less than $10.50 per acre, and 
for cereal crops only $8.02 per acre. 
In an article in the series ‘‘ Making a Choice of a Pro- 
fession,” Dr. Albert Shaw discusses the selection of the 
profession of journalism. He compares the young men 


working in Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s Tribune office with the 
young lawyers and law clerks in Mr. Choate’s law 
office, to get a line on the comparative conditions of 
the two professions, and gives his own opinion that the 
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newspaper men not only average a good deal better pay 
than the young lawyers, but are engaged in a very 
much more interesting and diverting sort of work. The 
journalist’s creed is given by Dr. Shaw as follows: 
“There is one thing that the journalist must say to 
himself every day, and if he is in danger of forgetting 
it, he should place it in bold letters over his desk where 
he cannot fail to see it. He may forget all else, but he 
must not forget this: the journalist must serve the 
public, and no other master. He must not be afraid to 
print the legitimate news without bias. He must treat 
all political parties fairly ; he must never under any 
circumstances serve the interests of political bosses or 
franchise-seeking corporations. He must, in short, 
keep his self-respect and his independence. In the 
United States, newspapers rather than politicians lead 
the public mind in matters of statesmanship and 
policy.” 

An interesting little sketch of Senator Knute Nelson, 
of Minnesota, is given in one of the departments, under 
the heading ‘‘ A Self-Educated Senator.” Knute Nelson 
came to this country from Norway with his widowed 
mother when he was less than five years old, and earned 
his first money selling newspapers upon the streets of 
Chicago. Later, when he and his mother were settled 
on a little sandy farm out in Wisconsin, he got some 
little education from the district school. ‘‘Senator 
Nelson tells that he journeyed in an ox-cart of home 
construction, the wheels of which were sections of a big 
log, to the little village academy from which he grad- 
uated. On this cart was a large wooden chest which 
contained, in addition to his scanty wardrobe, sufficient 
provisions from the farm to last him half the term. 
He did his own cooking, living as simply as did Daniel 
when he was in training to stand before Babylon’s 
triumphant king.” 





THE WORLD’S WORK. 


R. HENRY NORMAN’S article examining into 

the cost of getting and keeping an automobile, 
appearing in the World’s Work for June, is quoted from 
in another department. This June number of the 
World’s‘ Work is given over to recreation features, a 
half dozen or more articles on fishing, camping, hunt- 
ing with a camera, the coming yacht races, horseback 
riding, mountain-climbing, and such timely subjects 
appearing, with many illustrations. Mr. Lawrence 
Perry, writing on ‘‘The Business of Vacations,” says 
that the larger railroad systems count the summer vaca- 
tion travel as worth millions of dollars to them. In 
1890, the figures for the amount of money paid hotels, 
boarding-houses, and guides were taken for the White 
Mountains and other regions, and amounted to $5,000,000 
for New Hampshire alone. In Lenox, Mass., small 
corner lots now sell for $15,000, and farming lands at 
$1,000 an acre. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE opening article in the June Atlantic is Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Villard’s on ‘‘ The Negro in the 
Regular Army.” Mr. Villard pays a great tribute to 
the negro troops led by white officers. He has no diffi- 
culty in giving ample proof of the courage and loyalty 
of the black troops, and he shows that they have many 
other points of excellence when properly managed. The 
negroes are natural horsemen and riders, and take 
great pride in their mounts, as also in their uniforms. 


GAT 


“In no white regiment is there a similar feeling. With 
the negroes, the canteen question is of comparatively 
slight importance, not only because the men can be 
more easily amused within their barracks, but because 
their appetite for drink is by no means as strong as 
that of the white men. The dark sides are that the 
negro soldiers easily turn merited punishment into 
martyrdom, that their gambling propensities are al- 
most beyond control, that their habit of carrying con- 
cealed weapons is incurable, and that there is danger 
of serious fighting when they fall out with one another.” 

A well-written and amusing personal recital of a 
young consul’s emotions and experiences is from Mr. 
John B. Osborne, ‘‘ The Glamour of a Consulship ;” in 
a readable sketch of ‘‘ Barataria: The Ruins of a Pirate 
Kingdom,” Mr.. Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., describes the 
island haunts of Jean Lafitte in the Gulf of Mexico; 
the centenary celebration of Emerson’s birth is marked 
by the publishing of the address on that occasion by 
President Eliot, of Harvard, and also by an ode by 
Professor Woodberry. 


WHAT NAPOLEON MIGHT HAVE DONE. 


In an essay on “The Cult of Napoleon,” Prof. Gold- 
win Smith says that the title of Emperor was taken by 
Bonaparte with the idea in view of turning the states 
of Europe into provinces of an empire having its seat 
at Paris. ‘‘Had this man been good, had he even not 
been very bad, had his heart been open to noble emotions 
or aspirations, though he could not exactly have played 
the part of Washington, the material with which he 
had to deal and the situation not being the same, he 
apparently might, with the power which fortune had 
put into his hands, have founded liberal institutions, 
and thus have saved France from the century of revo- 
lutions and counter-revolutions through which she has 
since passed. ’ 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE May number of the North American opens 
with a contribution to the discussion of the 
negro problem by Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun, who 
has traveled in almost every quarter of the globe 
and has been an attentive student of race questions in 
many lands. His point of view is simply that of the 
English official class, accustomed to shouldering the 
white man’s burden and accepting the responsibilities 
of the superior race as axiomatic. He is unable to re- 
gard education as a panacea in any sense. The Jamaica 
negroes have had very deficient schooling, but their 
“discipline” has been excellent. The people of the 
United States should organize a system of negro devel- 
opment. Every State should have such a system, and 
all the States should endeavor to bring their systems 
intounison. It is a national problem. 


EMERSON’S INFLUENCE ABROAD. 


Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, writing on Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, testifies to the force with which the American 
sage acted on the minds of young men in Scotland early 
in the sixties. Many who could not afford to buy the 
new books of Carlyle and Tennyson were able to pur- 
chase the cheap reprints of Lowell, Longfellow, Emer- 
son, and other American authors, whose works were not 
then protected by any copyright convention. Very 
recently, a shilling edition of Emerson’s essays was pub- 
lished in England, and twenty thousand copies were 
sold at once. Dr. Nicoll also refers to the recent state- 
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ment that the most reactionary and powerful of Russian 
statesmen kept a copy of Emerson always beside him, 
and consulted it as an oracle. 

THE WARRING NATURE-STUDENTS. 

Mr. John Burroughs’ recent Atlantic Monthly criti- 
cism of Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton and other nature 
writers is itself the subject of a scathing review by one 
of Mr. Burroughs’ victims, the Rev. W. J. Long. The 
two main counts in his indictment of Mr. Burroughs 
as a critic are, that he has overlooked the individuality 
of animals and the adaptivenes of nature, and that he 
makes the actions of animals on his own farm the rule 
by which to predicate the actions of animals every- 
where. To Mr. Burroughs’ affirmation that ‘‘all ani- 
mals do exactly and instinctively what their parents 
did,” Mr. Long retorts with the questions, ‘How, 
then, are there any domestic animals? Why does the 
tame canary sing, while a wild canary or one brought 
up in solitude only chirps and twitters?” 


ELECTRICITY AS A RAILROAD MOTIVE POWER. 


Mr. C. L. De Muralt outlines some of the advantages, 
from the engineering as well as from the financial point 
of view, of having all trains on trunk lines propelled by 
electricity. He presents figures which show that the 
adoption of electricity as a motive power should effect 
an annual saving in operating expenses of $4,762,277 for 
the Pennsylvania system, and of $3,938,353 for the New 
York Central. These figures imply a saving of only 10 
per cent. in the cost of fuel; but if water power can be 
used, the saving in this single item of fuel will be at 
least 331¢ percent. The New York Central, for instance, 
can supply practically its entire system from the water 
power of Niagara Falls, the upper Hudson, and the St. 
Lawrence. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES OF RUSSIAN POLICY. 


Mr. Charles Johnston makes an able defense of Russia 
as a world power. He shows that two-thirds of the 
agreement with China for the evacuation of Manchuria 
has already been carried out. The Russian troops have 
been withdrawn from Chinese territory to the conceded 
areas which are Russian soil. Mr. Johnston also ex- 
presses the hope that the Russians will soon be on 
more friendly terms with Japan. He thinks that the 
peace of the world is rendered more secure by the recent 
additions that Russia has made to her Siberian fleet, 
which now consists of five first-class battleships and 
seven armored cruisers, as against six battleships and 
seven cruisers in the Japanese fleet. Mr. Johnston’s 
rose-colored predictions are not fully borne out by the 
news dispatches of the past few weeks. 


NAVY LEAGUES. 


Lieutenant-Commander Gibbons, U.S.N., sets forth 
the advantages and usefulness of navy leagues like the 
one recently organized in New York State, modeled 
largely after the navy leagues of Great Britain. The 
object of these leagues is to direct public attention to 
the importance of the national navy. All kinds of edu- 


cational methods have been adopted by these leagues in 
England, and it is reeommended that in this country 
active codperation with schools, lyceums, and lecture 
bureaus be established, and that prizes be offered for 
essays on naval subjects not strictly technical. Another 
purpose of such leagues would be the encouragement of 
the naval militia and of naval reserves. 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 


‘““Why Germany Strengthens Her Navy” is the sub- 
ject of a paper by Karl Blind ; Mr. P. Chalmers Mitch- 
ell writes on ‘‘The Future of the Tropics;” Sir A. E. 
Miller considers ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine from a British 
Standpoint ;” Mr. W. D. Howells reviews the fiction of 
Miss Edith Wyatt, Mr. George Ade, and Mr. F. P. 
Dunne—grouped together as ‘‘the Chicago school ;” 
and Lord North contributes a sketch of his great-grand- 
father, who was prime minister of England when the 
American colonies declared their independence. In our 
department of “‘ Leading Articles of the Month,” we 
have quoted at some length from Mr. Stephen Bonsal’s 
study of “‘Castro: A Latin-American Type.” 





THE ARENA. 


HE first three articles in the Arena for May are 
devoted to Mormonism and polygamy. President 
Joseph F. Smith, of the Mormon Church, gives a brief 
exposition of the cardinal tenets of his faith. In view 
of the recent election of Apostle Reed Smoot to the 
United States Senate, perhaps the most interesting part 
of President Smith’s paper is the paragraph which 
sums up the attitude of the hierarchy toward the State, 
as follows: 

“Tt teaches submission to law and promotes true 
patriotism. It recognizes the institutions of this coun- 
try as established under divine direction. It does not 
unite Church and State. It supports each in its own 
sphere, but regards them as separate and distinct, and 
holds that neither should encroach upon the domain 
of the other. The ‘Mormon’ Church does not dictate the 
politics of its members or direct citizens how they 
shall vote. The only restraint it claims to exercise as 
to political office is, that before any man who holds an 
ecclesiastical position demanding his entire services for 
the church becomes a condidate for a secular office that 
would take him from his church duties, he shall obtain 
permission todo so from its presiding authorities. This 
is absolutely necessary to proper church discipline, and 
is only reasonable and just. When that consent has 
been obtained, no man occupying a political office in 
this land is freer than he to perform his duty to his 
country, nor enjoys greater liberty as an American citi- 
zen. Notwithstanding all that is said and imagined as 
to the interference of the church in political affairs, no 
citizen can truthfully assert that he has been deprived 
by the church of his freedom, or that the church has 
attempted to coerce or control conventions, elections, or 
legislatures.” 

The paper by President Joseph Smith, of the reorgan- 
ized Mormon Church, is chiefly a continuation of the 
controversy regarding the date of the institution of 
polygamy in the church, and the responsibility there- 
for. The reorganized church contends that the dogma 
and practice of polygamy are contrary to Scripture, as 
well as opposed to the laws of man. It is held that the 
prophet Joseph Smith never practised polygamy him- 
self, and never enjoined it upon his followers. Mr. John 
T. Bridwell, of the National Anti-Mormon Missionary 
Association, squarely contradicts the position of the 
sons of the prophet, maintaining that the ‘‘seer” was a 
practical polygamist both at Kirtland and in Missouri; 
and this, we may add, is the commonly accepted ver- 
sion of the facts. The historical discussion can have 
only an academic interest. The American people are 




















more directly concerned to find out whether polygamy 
is at present practised in Utah. 
CAN OUR NEGROES BE COLONIZED? 


In seeking a solution of the negro problem, Col. Wil- 
liam Hemstreet reverts to the colonization scheme of 
the last century, selecting Cuba as the land to be popu- 
lated by-our surplus of blacks. Among the advantages 
of such a migration, Colonel Hemstreet mentions the 
absence of a color line in Cuba, the suitability of the 
climate, and, last but not least, the probability that all 
American negroes would vote for the annexation of the 
island to the United States! ‘‘ Any Congressman should 
deem it the most useful and honorable act of his life to 
vote a hundred millions of federal cash to buy and equip 
small farms and transport to Cuba all the surplus ana 
threatening blacks of the South.” 





GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


N editorial article in Gunton’s for May reviews 

the United States Court of Appeals’ decision in 

the Northern Securities case with some asperity, but the 

wrath of the writer is mainly directed against the Sher- 
man act. He says: 

“This merger decision will have a tendency to pre- 
vent the progress of productive industry in the United 
States. Its enforcement would be the most effective 
means of disorganizing industry ; and so long as it stays 
on the statute book it will be a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of an erratic or demagogic President. There will 
be no safety in the expansion of industrial enterprise in 
this country again until the Sherman act is repealed. 
It is a bad law, conceived fora bad purpose; and in the 
hands of an unscrupulous or unduly ambitious and im- 
pulsive President it becomes a danger to the country.” 


OUR MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. Edwin Maxey, writing on ‘‘The Future of Our 
Merchant Marine,” shows that American capital is in- 
vested in shipping to a far greater extent than is com- 
monly assumed by writers on the subject. Thus, the 
steam tonnage engaged in our foreign trade and con- 
trolled by American capital increased from 424,000 tons 
in 1894 to 1,400,000 tons in 1902. Add to this the 475,000 
sail tonnage engaged in foreign vessels, and it will be 
found that we have engaged in foreign trade a fleet 
larger than that of any other country except Great 
Britain and Germany. Including our coasting tonnage 
of 4,858,000, our merchant marine is second to that of 
Great Britain alone. The International Mercantile 
Marine Company, an American corporation, maintains 
a fleet superior in all elements of efficiency to the entire 
French merchant fleet of 690 steamers. 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. Burgess Shank adduces the following, in addition 
to facts more generally known, to show that the results 
of our educational policy in the Philippines have been 
satisfactory : 

‘A thousand schools have now been running nearly 
two years in which the language used is English. 

“Many thousand Filipinos have learned to under- 
stand, read, speak, and write English to a considerable 
extent. Thousands have been trained to teach the 
language, and many have been doing it successfully 
for more than a year. 

‘‘The experiment has shown the people as a whole 
that they can get an enlightened language ; that, so far 
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as language goes, their aspiration to be a part of the 
enlightened world is an attainable aspiration. 

“‘TIn communities where schools have been established, 
one meets many persons, children and adults, who can 
carry on a tolerable English conversation. 

“Classes of little children, entering school for the 
first time, learned to read and write as much and as 
.well as an American first-grade class. 

‘““Young men and women learned enough English in 
a year to be able to write a better letter than most 
American adults.” 


SCHOOLING FOR SOUTHERN FACTORY CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Leonora Beck Ellis describes a remarkably suc- 
cessful school conducted at Columbus, Ga., for the 
children of the mill operatives. The girls are instructed 
in cooking, sewing, laundering, and general house-clean- 
ing; the boys learn carpentering ; and pupils of both 
sexes are taught gardening, the beginnings of pottery, 
basketry, hat-making, weaving, and other forms of 
manual training. Although no systematic use is made 
of books in this unique school, Mrs. Ellis says that in 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and 
history, the pupils compare very favorably with those of 
an ordinary public school. Drawing and color studies 
are especially emphasized. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


N the Nineteenth Century for May we have noticed 
elsewhere the papers on the Irish land bill, with 
which the number opens. 

Mr. G. F. Shee pleads for the adoption of universal 
military and naval service, and points out that in Ger- 
many and France universal service greatly improves 
the physique of the people, whereas the physique of the 
English people is going from bad to worse. This, he 
says, is proved not only by the alarming percentage of 
rejections of recruits, but also from other indications. 

“1, The steady and rapid decline in the birth rate, 
from 36.3 per 1,000 in 1876 to 29.4 in 1898. 2. Theincrease 
in the death rate of infants under one year old from 149 
per 1,000 in the period of 1871-80 to 163 per 1,000 in 1898. 
3. The increase in deaths among infants owing to ‘con- 
genital defects’ from 1.85 to 4.08, or 130 per cent. in less 
than thirty years. 4. The rapid increase in the propor- 
tion of female children born. 5. The increase of deaths 
from premature childbirth by 300 per cent. in the last 
fifty years.” 

THE VALUE OF IRISH BOGS. 


Sir Richard Sankey, in a paper entitled ‘“‘The Future 
of Irish Bogs,” prophesies as to the way in which the 
Irish bog is going t0 prove the regenerator of Irish in- 
dustries. He says that ten tons of bog peat are worth a 
ton of ordinary coal. If it could be treated and turned 
into fuel on the spot, it could be used for the generation 
of electricity. Any part of Ireland can be reached from 
the bogs of Mayo by an electric main one hundred and 
fifty miles long. In America, it is quite a common 
thing to transmit electricity two hundred miles, and 
only to lose 20 per cent. of the current by the way. All 
Irish bogs, therefore, are within the range of any part 
of Ireland. Sir Richard calculates that the Irish bogs 
contain the equivalent of 5,000,000,000 tons of coal, one- 
half of which is certainly available for steam-raising or 
gas-producing purposes. This is the equivalent of a 
constant output of 300,000 horse-power for 412 consecu- 
tive years, Sir Richard thinks that before many years 
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it will be possible to generate electricity at the cost of 
one farthing per horse-power per hour. He says that 
he has underestimated everything, but even if his esti- 
mates are reduced by 50 per cent., hope would seem to 
be hidden in the bogs of Ireland. 
OPTICS AND ASTRONOMY. 
The Rev. E. Ledger writes on ‘‘The Canals of Mars,” 


a subject which is dealt with also in the Monthly Re- 


view. But whereas the writer in the Monthly is doubt- 
ful whether the markings are really canals, the writer 
in the Nineteenth Century thinks there are.no mark- 
ings at all. Some of the canals have been seen double ; 
but this Mr. Ledger regards as an optical delusion and 
a common result of fatigue of the eye. But even the 
single canals may not exist. The junctions of the ca- 
nals, as seen, are always marked by large patches sup- 
posed to represent lakes or oases; and it is a well- 
known fact that the eye has a tendency to create 
non-existent lines between such patches when seen in- 
distinctly. 
FACTS ABOUT RADIUM. 

Another scientific article is Mr. William Ackroyd’s 
on ‘Radium and Its Place in Nature.” Most of the ar- 
ticle is too technical for brief explanation, but Mr. Ack- 
royd gives some facts worth mentioning. One is that 
there are probably not two tons of radium on the whole 
earth, and that if such a quantity were collected it would 
be valuable enough to liquidate the whole national debt 
of Great Britain. Radium has an atomic weight of 258, 
and like most heavy elements, it is valuable. 

“In the following table, two chemical family groups 
of elements are compared, and by the side of the atomic 
weight of each substance is placed the troy weight in 
ounces which is purchasable for the approximate sum 
of four guineas : 


Element. Ounces. Element. Ounces 
ClO. Ee: aaa 2206 Calcium, 40. ...<<:... 7,349 
UBT SOUGS  Ssswasasasusee 42 Strontium, 87.......... 2,450 
CE S| eae rae 1 Batiom, 187. eccsss<. 3,675 

Radium, (2B. ..csse6s2 0003” 


THE PROBLEM OF LONDON’S TRAFFIC. 

Captain Swinton, L.C.C., has an interesting paper on 
‘london Congestion and Cross-Traffic.” He says: 

‘“‘ They talk of fifty millions to arrange a system of 
tubes deep down in the London clay. Would it need 
any more capital if a few strong men, backed by Parlia- 
ment, backed by the credit of London, backed, as they 
well might be if envy and spoliation were ruled out, by 
those great ground landlords,—in most cases not individ- 
uals, but corporate bodies, hospitals, and charities,— 
whose property would be improved, were empowered to 
drive through the meaner streets four, five, or six 
arterial ways, scientific and up-to-date as they could be 
made? In the bowels of the earth there would be 
laid drain-pipes and water-pipes and tunnels, capable, 
perhaps, of carrying railway carriages and trucks run- 
ning in from all over the country. Just under the sur- 
face, shallow tramways and galleries for the thousand 
and one wire connections which will soon be the neces- 
sity of all our lives. On the surface, people, carriages 
and horses, all that moves slowly and wishes to stop by 
the way. Above, raised so as to be independent of cross- 
traffic, moving platforms and a bicycleand motor road. 
Everywhere new values would be created ; and, given 
large powers, given financial capacity and probity, no 
money would be lost, and London would be encouraged 
to live and thrive and be healthy and happy.” 


Tunneling and bridging, not broadening, is the only 
way to deal with congested traffic, the difficulty being 
the cross-traffic. 


GERMAN SOCIALISM. 


\ 

Mr. O. Eltzbacher writes one of his usual well-in- 
formed papers, the subject being ‘‘The Social Demo- 
cratic Party in Germany.” The programme of the party, 
he says, is as follows : 

“1, One vote for every adult man and woman ; a holi- 
day to be election day ; payment of members. 

“9. The government to be responsible to Parliament ; 
local self-government ; referendum. 

“3, Introduction of the militia system. 

‘4. Freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 

‘5, Equality of man and woman before the law. 

“6, Disestablishment of the churches. 

“?, Undenominational schools, with compulsory at- 
tendance and gratuitous tuition. 

‘8. Gratuitousness of legal proceeding. 

“9, Gratuitous medical attendance and burial. 

“10. Progressive income tax and succession duty.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Lawson Walton, K.C., replies to Lord Halifax on 
“The Crisis in the Church.” Mr. Leonard Courtney 
deals with the advantages of foreign trade, criticising 
Mr. Hobson’s ‘“‘ Imperialism” in several respects. Mr. 
M. A. R. Tuker writes on “The Lost Art of Singing.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for May opens with a 

paper by Mr. J. A. Spender on “‘ The Liberal Op- 

portunity,” in which Mr. Spender pleads for union and 
declares that now is the last chance of the party. 

“But let us be quite clear in our minds that if the 
Liberal party is to exist any longer as we have known 
it, the effort must be now or never. A third successive 
defeat at a general election would in all probability 
lead to a definite disruption among its rank and file, 
and would certainly leave its front bench in a desperate 
plight. It is a weakness now for the first time being 
revealed in our constitutional system that, short of a 
return to power for however short a time, an opposition 
party has no means of renewing its leaders. Even in 
its worst days, the Conservative party contrived to 
secure short tenures of office which enabled it to re- 
plenish its front bench and present itself to the public 
as a reorganized party. The Liberal party has now 
been longer continuously out of office than any party 
since the Reform Bill, and for officially recognized 
leaders is obliged to rely on the survivors of a ministry 
which came into existence eleven years ago. Not afew 
of the difficulties of the party are already attributable 
to this cause alone.” 


A RUSSIAN REPRESENTATIVE AT KABUL. 


Mr. Demetrius Boulger writes on this subject. He is, 
of course, opposed to allowing Russia to have a repre- 
sentative anywhere in Afghanistan, and he thinks that 
the plea that Kabul is unsafe, even for an English rep- 
resentative, is, apart from the fact that Afghanistan is 
within the British sphere of influence, a good answer to 
the Russians. However, Mr. Boulger does not think 
Russia’s move in this direction is meant seriously. It 
is only a demand put forward by the Czar’s govern- 
ment which can be abandoned in return for conces- 
sions elsewhere. 
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THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 


Dr. Dillon contributes a paper on the Bagdad Rail- 
way which would have great importance if the question 
of British participation were still open. He is opposed 
to such participation, and insists that the railway is 
essentially a German scheme. But he does not think 
that England should oppose or attempt to wreck it. It 
is a work of civilization. 

“Putting, therefore, aside all petty feelings of jeal- 
ousy, it would be wise not, indeed, to make all the 
sacrifices, commercial or political, demanded, but to 
refrain from thwarting the success of the railway, to 
offer no discouragement to British capitalists ready to 
risk their money in the venture, and even to provide a 
terminus at Koweit on the condition, too vaguely 
touched upon by Mr. Balfour, that the influence ac- 
corded to Great Britain should be proportionate to the 
value of those services and the magnitude of her 
interests.” 

A DEFENSE OF MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

Mr. Robert Donald contributes his second paper on 
municipal trading. He maintains that municipal 
trading can be justified on the general business prin- 
ciple adopted by great private firms of making 
everything they require themselves. As it is, every 
department of a municipality must necessarily carry 
out a certain amount of direct labor in executing street 
works, repairs, etc. 

“Municipal tramways are, again, an enterprise which 
must be accompanied by a certain amount of direct 
labor if the full advantage, industrially, is to be reaped. 
Tramway companies have their own car-repairing sheds, 
and sometimes build their own cars. Similarly, muni- 
cipalities must also have their own car sheds, as repair- 
ing is continuous and is more economically carried out 
directly than by contractors. The fact that they have 
repairing shops leads some of them to undertake the 
construction of cars, the greater proportion of the parts 
of which are bought in the market ready to be fitted to- 
gether. They construct cars, but do not manufacture 
them. If municipal tramways are to be judged from 
the financial results, and comparisons made between 
company and municipal ownership, then it is clear that 
both should have equal opportunities for economical 
management.” 

As for the growth of municipal indebtedness being 
greater than the growth of the national debt, Mr. Don- 
ald points out with justice that the municipal debt 
merely represents money invested for productive pur- 
poses, whereas the national debt almost altogether repre- 
sents money lost. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE first article in the May National, after the 
usual chronique, is a paper signed ‘ Intelligence 
Department,” entitled ‘‘Our First Interest in Europe,” 
which the writer declares to be the independence of 
Holland and Belgium, which are threatened by German 
ambitions. Both countries are fairly well defended, 
but their defense would depend largely upon the assist- 
ance of the British fleet, which assistance the writer 
thinks should be given. He says, however, that it is the 
permeation of German influence which is to be feared 
rather than open attack. 
“The danger that lies in front of the Low Countries 
is not the arrival of the Uhlan at Utrecht before break- 
fast, but the slow, steady, silen*, insidious infiltration 


of German ideas, which gain ground slowly, but are 
ever making fresh conquests, ever exercising imper- 
ceptible pressure, and slowly drawing the Dutch oyster 
into the capacious maw of the Teuton octopus. Noone, 
of course, can say what may not occur during one of 
those internal revolutions or social disorders to which 
the Low Countries are always and peculiarly liable, 
owing to the influence of labor agitations and Socialist 
doctrines; but these things are matters, not of calcula- 
tion, but largely of accident, whereas the domination 
by ideas is certain, if slow.” 
THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 


Just as the number opens with a warning against 
Germany, so it closes. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, in 
a paper on ‘ The German March to the Persian Gulf,” 
declares that Germany’s appeal for foreign support in 
making the Bagdad Railway was merely to give it the 
superficial character of an international undertaking 
and therefore to avoid offending Russia. Englishmen 
in any case must not console themselves that the rail- 
way will prevent a Russian approach to the Persian 
Gulf. On the contrary, Germany will probably help 
Russia to compensation. A compromise between Ger- 
many and Russia seems an absolute certainty if the 
policy which is at the root of the Bagdad Railway is to 
be successful. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, therefore, 
argues that England’s true interest is to come to terms 
with Russia as regards Asia and southeastern Europe. 


THE CONVENT IN ENGLAND. 


Sir Godfrey Lushington points out the moral for 
England of the Nancy ‘‘Good Shepherd” scandal 
which Mr. Maxse dealt with last month. There are at 
present nine houses of the Good Shepherd in England, 
while of other orders there are a great many both in 
Great Britain and Ireland. He regards all religious 
establishments which carry on business as so many fac- 
tories which as factories need to be watched. Publicity 
is also needed; and while seclusion is the rule of life for 
those under vows, there is no reason for the seclusion 
of women and children who are merely employed on 
the premises. 

BIRMINGHAM AND THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 


Mr. Arthur Chamberlain writes on his famous 
‘Scheme of Surrender.” He maintains that five years’ 
experience has shown : 

‘1, That reduction proportionately increases the value 
of the remaining licenses, and that compensation paid 
from any other source than the pockets of the brewers 
themselves is pro tanto a free gift to the remaining 
license-holders. 2. That the Birmingham scheme, which 
has been in existence for the last five years, satisfies the 
present need for an adjustment of the incidence of re- 
duction, and that no new parliamentary powers are 
required to enable licensees to take advantage of the 
scheme if they so desire. 3. That fresh legislation at 
the present time is not only unnecessary, but that it 
wil: be actually injurious, possibly by restricting the 
present free discretion of the justices, certainly by creat- 
ing a vested interest where none now exists. 4. That 
the taxpayer will ultimately be called on to liquidate 
this vested interest, though its first incidence may be 
on the license-holder.” 

In 1897, a limited company was formed by the Mid- 
land brewers for the purpose of facilitating surrenders 
and acting in accordance with the Birmingham Li- 
censing Committee 
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“The mode of procedure by this company is as fol- 
lows: They appoint a small committee of their body to 
meet an equal number of magistrates, in agreement 
with whom an area is selected for treatment. This area 
is then visited, and it is determined which houses shall 
be surrendered (as a rule, the houses at the corners and 
in the principal streets are maintained and the others 
closed). This being settled, the company takes over the 
licenses of any number required for surrender, at a price 
to be agreed, or, in case of failure to agree, to be ascer- 
tained by arbitration. The method usually adopted is 
to refer the question to a valuer, and to give the owner 
of the property the option of selling at the price fixed 
by such valuer, or to go to arbitration, the price being 
paid on the surrender of the property. In 1903, above 
two hundred houses have been surrendered under its 
provisions, being at the rate of 40 licenses per annum 
out of a total of 2,296, or in the proportion of less than 
2 per cent. per annum.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Sir Vincent Caillard deals with the defenders of free 
trade, his ideal being free trade within the empire and 
reasonable protection against the rest of the world. Mr. 
R. Murray White writes on ‘‘Scouting.” There is 
another contribution from the pen of the King of 
Sweden and Norway. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


HE Monthly Review for May is an interesting 
number. Mr. H. C. Thompson writes on Kaffir 
labor and Kaffir marriage. He thinks the labor ques- 
tion could be solved without having recourse to the ex- 
pedient of taxing the natives’ wives, and he says that 
there is ample margin for an increase of native wages 
between the Kaffir’s 50 shillings or 60 shillings a month 
and the white man’s £30. He regards the taxing of 
polygamy as a dangerous experiment, and thinks it will 
lead to serious difficulties. 

‘¢ By all means tax the natives more heavily if £2, be 
thought insufficient, but let it be a tax that is not an- 
tagonistic to tribal custom. All our experience of sub- 
ject races has taught us (notably so in India) that we 
should hesitate greatly about doing anything that con- 
flicts with social or religious usage ; nothing inflames 
suspicion so readily, and no suspicion, when aroused, is 
so difficult to allay. Why should this experience be dis- 
regarded in South Africa? 

“The wife tax, as it stands, isa more galling inter- 
meddling with domestic life than we have ever ventured 
upon in India (which is a polygamous country just as 
much as South Africa is), and it is surely the very fur- 
thest limit to which government interference should go. 
A less provocation led to the Indian Mutiny.” 


LIFE ON MARS. 


Mr. A. R. Hinks deals with Mr. Percival Lowell’s 
telescopic investigation of Mars and his theory that the 
planet is inhabited. Mr. Lowell thinks that the ‘“‘ca- 
nals” are certainly artificial, and therefore prove intel- 
ligent existence. His theory is that they are constructed 
for the purpose of irrigation, the melted Polar snows 
being brought thus down into the inhabited regions. 
It is, of course, not the canals themselves that we see, 
but the belt of vegetation which lies on their banks. 
Mr. Hinks regards all this asa theory. The canals do 
not run in the directions which would be taken by an 
engineer ; and they have lately been discovered to run 


right through the so-called ‘‘seas” as well as through 
the supposed dry land. The circular spots at the junc- 
tions of the canals, which are supposed to represent 
towns, are arranged so regularly as to make it neces- 
sary to conclude that the canals were made first and 
the towns created at their junctions. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


N the Westminster for May, Mr. Evelyn Ansell 

launches a somewhat audacious article concerning 

the housing of the people in London. He makes the sur- 
prising report : 

‘With 235,000 houses built in 1850-70, the number of 
squares formed was 68, and the length of the new streets 
was 1,072 miles. The number of houses since built is 
over 500,000, the number of squares formed is but 41 
(and of these only a miserable seven since 1889), and 
these 500,000 houses are crowded into 1,372 miles of 
streets—but little greater mileage (only 300 more) than 
the less than a quarter of a million houses built during 
the earlier period. Progress has halved the breathing 
space! Osanitation! O humbug!” 

He urges that a duly authorized public body be em- 
powered to secure lands under the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Acts at approximately their present value. 
He would create a circular belt of open spaces, at least 
a quarter of a mile wide, at a radius of about six miles 
from Charing Cross. He would prohibit building upon 
public squares and upon all existing fore-courts. 


HOW ‘‘DE BLOWITZ” MADE HIS NAME. 


“Observer” gives this account of “the mysterious 
Monsieur de Blowitz” : 

“His original name was Opper, and not Blowitz. 
Blowitz was the name of the townlet in Bohemia where 
he was born. Opper, Oppert, and Opp are various forms 
of a Jewish name which at first was Oppenheimer,—that 
is, a man from Oppenheim, in Rhenish Hesse. It has 
been the frequent habit of Germans of Hebrew descent 
to assume towns’ names. 

“When taking up his abode in France, Opper soon 
called himself ‘Opper de Blowitz.’ This might mean 
either a person of aristocratic descent or one that hails 
from a town called Blowitz. The transition to ‘M. de 
Blowitz’ was then easy enough. 

“After becoming a convert to Roman Catholicism 
under the Second French Empire, he received, through 
episcopal intercession, the regular governmental per- 
mission to change his name of Opper into that of ‘de 
Blowitz.’ Henceforth, dropping his pre-name, which is 
said to have been Abraham, he, in apparently high aris- 
tocratic fashion, used no Christian name at all, but was 
from then figuring before the world, in simple grandeur, 
as Mons. de Blowitz.” 

HOW AUSTRIA SOLVES THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 


Noel Buxton, writing on freedom and servitude in the 
Balkans, reports that in Bulgaria the schoolmaster is 
compelled by law to take his pupils on Sunday after- 
noons for a natural-history ramble. He reports ‘the 
splendid achievement” of the Austrian Government in 
Bosnia : 

“Thirty years ago, Moslem, Roman Catholic, and 
Greek Catholic lived in perpetual and blood-stained 
feui1; now their children sit together in the school, the 
rival clerics collect their followers in different rooms 
during the hour for religious teaching (content that the 
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‘atmosphere’ should at other times be merely patriotic), 
and then the rival sectarians, so lately at war, gather 
again for play-time in the school. yard.” 

He tells of a young Englishman going to the Balkans 
in search of health for a weak throat to whom the late 
Turkish ambassador laconically replied, ‘“‘It is not a 
very good place for throats.” Mr. Buxton remarks on 
the contrast between the free and the enslaved prov- 
inces. Entering Turkey, he says, you leave prosperity 
and beauty at once. He bears witness to the deplorable 
oppression of the Christian population. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE Quarterly Review is gradually undergoing a 

transformation. In the new number there are 

no fewer than five signed articles, one of which is illus- 
trated ; there is, besides, a map. 


WHAT MONTESQUIEU OWED TO ENGLAND. 


The first article—a long one, over thirty pages—is 
written by Mr. J. Churton Collins. It is entitled 
“Montesquieu in England.” The article, which is 
very interesting, is for the purpose of showing that 
Montesquieu’s visit to England transformed him. Be- 
fore he went, he wrote the “‘ Persian Letters”; after he 
had been in England, he wrote his ‘‘ Esprit des Lois.” 
Mr. Collins recalls the fact that Montesquieu said that 
Germany was made to travel in, Italy to sojourn in, 
France to live in, and England to think in. It was the 
study of British institutions, manners, and customs 
that supplied him with material for the production of 
his great work. It was in England that he learned 
and understood what liberty meant intellectually, im- 
perially, politically, and socially. On the conclusions 
that he drew were founded most of the generalizations 
which have made him immortal. It is not too much to 
say that the ‘“‘ Esprit des Lois” would either never have 
seen the light or would have appeared without many of 
its most shining parts had Montesquieu never set foot 
on British shores. 


A LEPROUS EMPIRE. 


The writer of an article on leprosy says that leprosy 
in an endemic form exists in practically all British 
possessions beyond the seas. It is not limited to trop- 
ical and sub-tropical regions. It is pretty generally dis- 
tributed throughout the African Continent ; it is very 
prevalent in the West Indies. So that the problem of 
leprosy is not one of the least of the many burdens 
which the white man has to bear. In dealing with this 
disease, prevention is to be aimed at rather than cure ; 
but it can be cured, or at least may become sponta- 
neously arrested in its development and flicker out. 
Among Europeans, satisfactory results may be obtained 
by removal to a temperate climate, coupled with good 
food, hygiene, and the use of certain drugs. In Eng- 
land, leprosy does not flourish, and although there are 
lepers there, they have never been known to communi- 
cate it to any one else. The importation of East Indian 
coolies has led to an increase of the disease in British 
Guiana. 

THE LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 


It is an illustration of the dissatisfaction excited even 
in the most conservative quarters with the education 
policy of the British Government that the Quarterly 
Review concludes a long article upon the Education 
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Act by expressing its grave misgivings about the Lon- 
don bill as follows: : 

“Tt seems doubtful whether the government, in at- 
tempting to conciliate a number of interests, have not 
set up too wide and heterogeneous a combination ; 
whether the borough councils should be represented 
at all upon the central authority ; and whether a body 
in which the County Council representatives are in so 
distinct a minority is not likely to fall out with its su- 
perior. At all events, in the proportions of representa- 
tion on the educational committee, as at present pro- 
posed, there is a very serious departure from one of the 
fundamental principles of the Act of 1902.” 


THE REFORM OF THE CONSULAR SYSTEM. 


The Quarterly, abandoning its natural réle of de- 
fender of all existing institutions, devotes an article to 
an exposition of the faults and shortcomings of the 
British consular system. After going point by point 
through its indictment, it says: 

““We claim to have shown that the whole system 
stands in urgent need of thorough reform; and that 
need was never so great as to-day, when our commerce 
is threatened on all sides as it never has been before by 
active, enterprising, and intelligent rivals. The mate- 
rials for that reform are ready to hand. We assert that 
public economy has in this particular instance been car- 
ried to a point at which it ceases to be compatible with 
efficiency and becomes the worst form of extravagance. 
But we have also shown that, even if no addition is 
made to the present parsimonious votes, the nation 
should and can obtain a better, far better, return for 
its outlay than it now gets.” 


THE ISLAND OF SCHOLARS AND OF gAmnTs. 


The writer of an article upon Irish university educa- 
tion begins by recalling the early glories of Ireland. He 
says : 

“During the centuries when the Roman Empire lay 
helpless beneath the hosts of barbaric invaders, and the 
night of the Middle Ages had settled down upon Con- 
tinental Europe, Irish scholars preserved and perpetu- 
ated the tradition of learning ; and Ireland, as a writer 
of the ninth century expresses it, despising the dangers 
of the deep, migrated with almost her whole train of 
philosophers, destined to rekindle the lamp of learning 
in the new foundations of Salerno, Bologna, and Paris. 
The country was covered with prosperous schools ; stu- 
dents came from Great Britain and from the Continent 
in ‘fleet-loads,’ and Ireland acquired the proud title of 
insula doctorum et sanctorum.” 

From this it is a considerable come-down to discuss 
the various schemes brought forward for completing the 
Irish university system. The reviewer says : 

“If the colleges of the reconstituted University of 
Dublin are not to be ‘temples to the demon of religious 
strife,’ the concordat which now prolongs the evil exist- 
ence of the Royal University must be abolished. The 
government must be left in the hands of academic men ; 
a balance between the creeds on the board of examiners 
must not be demanded ; there must be no suspicion of 
clerical pretensions unduly to extend the boundaries 
of ‘faith and morals.’ ” 


THE CURSE OF PROTECTION. 


Tn the review of Mr. Haggard’s book on British agri- 
culture, the Quarterly takes up a very strong line 
against protection in any shape or form. It says: 
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“The era of protection, as we read the history of 
those times, is inseparably associated with violent fluc- 
tuations in prices, widespread suffering, agrarian out- 
rages and discontent, high rents for landlords, huge 
profits for farmers, starvation wages and pauperism for 
the laborers. Its record is the praise of hundreds and 
the curse of millions.” 

The curse of protection, however, still afflicts the 
land. The reviewer says : 

‘‘ But the hardship to agriculturists is that protection 
still flourishes in favor of every class except themselves. 
It is protection that has saddled agricultural land with 
the load of onerous expenditure for imperial service. 
It is protection that, as compensation for the artificially 
high price of agricultural produce, suffered personalty 
to escape its share of the burden of local taxation. 
Above all, it is the protection which railway rates 
establish in favor of foreigners that drives English pro- 
ducers out of their own markets at home. If these 
three inequalities were redressed, we believe that Eng- 
lish farming might yet have before it a period of quiet, 
hard-working prosperity, equally distributed among the 


three classes most directly interested in the oldest of our 
national industries.” 


THE MACEDONIAN MAZE. 


The writer of the Macedonian article attributes the 
greater part of the trouble in Macedonia to the adroit 
and unscrupulous exploitation of popular discontent 
by Bulgarian ambition. The Christian peasantry have 
long been suffering from political subjection. economic 
exhaustion, and social degradation. They fall a ready 
prey to the Macedonian Committee—a company of aspir- 
ants to the crown of immortality earned by other peo- 
ple’s martyrdom. The reviewer maintains that no set- 
tlement has any chance of success unless due regard is 
paid to the Greek and Albanian elements in the prob- 
lem. The only solution of the problem is dissolution, 
but this is improbable, owing to the irreconcilable in- 
terests of outsiders. The reviewer fears that a crisis 
may occur at which may force Russia to take the field. 

Other articles deal with the poetry of John Gower, 
“The Provincial Mind,” which is described by George 
Street, and ‘‘ Hellenism in the East.” 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


CHARMES devotes a large part of his chro- 
. nique in the second April number of the Revue 
des Dewx Mondes to a discussion of the recrudescence 
of the Dreyfus affair. He points out that M. Jaurés de- 
sires that the secret dossier should be opened because 
the Socialist party in France would benefit by the re- 
opening of the affaire and the consequent disorganiza- 
tion, not only among the other parties in the state, but 
also in the country itself. M. Charmes adds some strik- 
ing sentences, in which he shows how the revolutionary 
element in France would turn the resulting confusion 
to account in their campaign against both the church 
and the army. 
FRANCE IN ALGERIA. 


It is impossible to do more than refer briefly to the 
two important articles on the striking administrative 
work which France has done in Algeria, contributed by 
a writer who does not give his name. The recent visit 
of President Loubet lends additional interest to these 
papers, which are by no means conceived in the vein of 
unrestrained panegyric to which, it is to be feared, Eng- 
lishmen have become accustomed in regard to their 
colonial empire. For example, the writer condemns se- 
verely the suddenintroduction of French law and French 
judicial administration into Algeria. As for the offi- 
cials, he makes the significant remark that a knowledge 
of the language and customs of the country should be 
made an essential qualification, and that the officials 
should have fixity of tenure, and should not be chosen 
in order to satisfy this or that personage. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned one by the 
veteran M. Ollivier in which he shows that in 1866 Ger- 
many and Italy were really the aggressors against Aus 
tria, and that Bismarck could never have accomplished 
this, which was, so to speak, the first brick in the struc- 
ture of the future German Empire, without the assist- 
ance, or, at any rate, the benevolent neutrality, of Na- 


poleon III. Though every consideration Of policy and 
interest should have warned the emperor, his fatal affec- 
tion for Italy prevented him from interfering with Bis- 
marck’s designs. It is only too certain that if he had, 
there would have been no Franco-German War. 

M. Lapauze contributes an interesting paper on the 
Academy of France at Rome, with reference to its cen- 
tenary ; and M. Banet-Rivet discusses the evolution of 
industrial chemistry. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 


E have noticed elsewhere M. Garien’s very 

thoughtful paper in the Nowvelle Revue on the 

way in which France has lately taken in hand the care 
and the amelioration of her juvenile criminals. 

The place of honor is given to M. Raffalovich’s elab- 
orate analysis of the new German tariff. The writer, 
who has made a thorough study of the subject, con- 
siders that Germany has now made a retrograde move- 
ment, and that the Continent is on the eve of a tariff 
war, every country which has been affected by the new 
German customs being likely to retaliate whenever and 
however it may be possible. This is specially true ot 
Russia, but many of the minor countries are also pre- 
paring a peaceable revenge. This is particularly notice- 
able in Italy, in Switzerland, and in Sweden, also in 
Austria-Hungary. Time will show, says the writer, 
significantly, whether the German Government was 
wise in putting aside the comparatively liberal laws 
inaugurated by Caprivi, and whetner it would not have 
been wiser to at any rate remain stationary rather than 
give in to the pressure brought about by the Agrarian 
party. 

Under the title of ‘The Latin Alliance” is published 
a curious and suggestive article concerning what the 
writer hopes will be a future alliance among the Latin 
races, to render the balance even with the much talked 
of Anglo-Saxon racial alliance. He points out that 
the Latins are gradually disappearing from Europe; 
from Italy alone a steady flood of emigration to the 
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South American states goes relentlessly on, and in 
some twenty years close on three million Italians have 
left their native country. The writer bitterly regrets 
that no effort was made to direct these hard-working 
folk toward northern Africa, Tunis, or Algiers. 

To certain readers, the most notable article in the 
Nouvelle Revue is entitled ‘“Z. A. S. M.,” for it tells 
the whole story of the Netherlands South African Rail- 
way from the point of view of those unfortunate invest- 
ors who, whatever their nationality, are certainly to 
be pitied. As those people interested in the matter are 
only too well aware, Great Britain has refused to accept 
responsibility in regard to those bondholders who in- 
vested in the Z. A. S. M. stock after the outbreak of the 
South African war, and this although it is admitted 
that the railway is first and foremost a Dutch enter- 
prise. On the side of the bondholders is the great jurist, 
Professor Meili, who has more than once been employed 
by the British Government when its own interests were 
in question. 





REVUE DE PARIS. 


NE of the most interesting articles in the Revue 

de Paris is a paper, noticed elsewhere, which at- 

tempts to give some idea of how the various forms of 

the Christian religion are protected in the Turkish Em- 
pire. 

All those interested, either directly or indirectly, in 
theatrical management should make a point of reading 
M. Antoine’s remarkable paper on the actual produc- 
tion of a play, especially with reference to the setting 
of each act. The writer is himself perhaps the most 
skillful of stage managers now living ; accordingly, his 
views are of the first importance, and it is curious to 
note that he deprecates too much realism in the matter 
of furniture, trees, fires, and so on. Much space is de- 
voted to the question of lighting, for M. Antoine con- 
siders the question of lighting a platform or a theater 
stage to be of capital importance, and one which should 
be the subject of more thought and consideration than 
any other concerned with the mounting of plays. Yet 
another article which touches on the theatrical and 
musical world deals with a side of Berlioz seldom de- 
scribed,—that is, his life as a critic and journalist. 
During twenty-eight years, the really great composer,— 
for so he truly was,—was glad to earn twenty dollars a 
month by writing notices concerning the work of his 
friends and rivals ; and when finally his talent became 
sufficiently recognized for him to make his living by 
the sale of his musical compositions, and by their pro- 
duction, he wrote a pathetic letter in which he men- 
tioned his extreme joy at being able to give up his lit- 
erary work. 

Those who have read Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest 
novel, ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter,” or who are familiar 
with the famous love-letters of Mlle. de Lespinasse, of 
which a translation has lately been published, will turn 
with special interest to M. de Ségur’s excellent bio- 
graphical paper on the Comte de Guibert, the hero of 
one of the most curious and pathetic of the world’s true 
romances. A brilliant and delightful talker, a brave 
soldier, and a clever writer on military affairs, it is 
clear that Guibert possessed that intangible fascination 
which seems to produce so strong an effect on the con- 
temporaries of any man or any woman who can claim 
it as an attribute. So great was his reputation that 
even Marie Antoinette caused him to be presented to 
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her, and she found him so delightful that she arranged 
that a play written by him, and which was in no sense 
a very remarkable work, should be produced at court. 
But, as M. de Ségur truly says, the Comte de Guibert, 
however remarkable he may have been, would have 
been by now quite forgotten had it not been that he in- 
spired perhaps the most wonderful series of love-letters 
ever written in the French language. j 

Other articles consist of a very vivid and charmingly 
written account of a sixteenth-century mystery play, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Sacrifice of Abraham,” which was acted 
in the year 1535 in Crete; of a highly technical article 
concerning the production of cold, and dealing with 
Professor Dewar's inventions and discoveries; of a 
paper describing the life and adventures of one of Louis 
the Thirteenth’s guardsmen ; and Mme. Judith Gautier 
continues her reminiscences of her famous father and 
his wide circle of friends. 





LA REVUE. 


N La Revue for April 1, Prof. Angelo Mosso writes 
on ‘Physical Education in the Universities.” He 
deals chiefly with American and English universities, 
and regards their athleticism as an almost unmixed 
blessing. On the Continent, the German universities 
are furthest ahead in this respect, but the writer’s coun- 
try, Italy, is backward, and he regards physical culture 
as absolutely essential to prevent the degeneration of 
the Italian governing classes. While in England mem- 
bers of the learned societies are physically superior to the 
laboring classes, in Italy the educated classes are much 
inferior, physically, to the peasants. The effect of better 
food is destroyed by lack of exercise. There is an illus- 
trated article by M. G. Savitch on Mr. G. F" Watts. Mr. 
Henry Paris writes on ‘The Theatrical Proletariat in 
Germany,” and points out how much better provided 
for are the lower ranks of the theatrical profession in 
Germany than in France. 


THE SCENT OF FLOWERS. 


In the second number of La Revue for April, M. 
Blanchon writes on ‘‘The Perfume of Flowers.” He 
says that most perfumes are in reality excitants which 
stimulate and then provoke a reaction,—that is, a weak- 
ness equal to the quantity of power employed at the 
moment of excitation. Perfumes, in fact, act as alcohol 
acts. Their chief virtue is their antiseptic quality. The 
bacilli of typhoid have been killed in from twelve to 
eighty minutes by different essences. Scent-giving 
flowers are not, as is often stated, bad in sick-rooms. 
But they should be chosen in view of their effect on the 
nervous system or of their antiseptic qualities. Grow- 
ing flowers are the best. Flowers with delicate per- 
fumes act favorably on the nervous system. 


MESSENGERS TO MARS. 


M. A. Le Mée writes on the fascinating subject of 
“Interplanetary Communications,” meaning thereby 
the actual transportation of human beings to other 
planets. The problem is, of course, practically insolu- 
ble, but M. Le Mée merely inquires whether there is 
any theoretical difficulty against it, and says there is 
not. At present, the only conceivable way is Jules 
Verne’s,—that is, the construction of a gigantic cannon 
with force sufficient to overcome the earth’s attraction. 
M. Le Mée maintains that, provided such a cannon 
could be built, the mere aiming at another planet. pre- 
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sents no difficulty, and he thinks that human beings in 
a shell might survive tlie first shock if slow powder were 
used. He also argues ingeniously that the collision at 
high speed between the shell and the planet aimed at 
might be prevented by having internal mechanism in 
the shell for retarding its movement. He takes also a 
sanguine view as to the possibility of human beings 
finding supportable conditions on some of the planets. 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


N anonymous article on ‘ Providence and the Fall 
A of the Temporal Power” occupies the place of 
honor in the Liberal-Catholic Rassegna Nazionale 
(April 1), and has attracted all the more attention that 
it is believed to be from the pen of an ecclesiastic. It 
opens with the assertion that if there is one fact that 
stands out in common opinion and through historical 
evidence as being desired, or at least permitted, by 
divine Providence, it is the fall of the temporal power. 
After giving a short historical sketch of the events 
leading up to 1870, the anonymous writer sums up the 
actual position as follows : 

“The King governs Italy, the Pope governs the 
Church. Never has the Pope found himself so free in 
the administration of the Church as in these years of 
deprivation of the temporal power. The experiment 
has continued for thirty years. And Rome? Rome, 
far from suffering any ill effects from this coexistence 
within her walls of two supreme and diverse authori- 
ties, profits through the presence of both one and the 
other ; she enjoys all the advantages of being the capi- 
tal of a great political kingdom without losing those of 
being the capital of the Catholic world. In little over 
thirty years, Rome has doubled her population.” 

Only a majority of the nation could restore the tem- 
poral power to-day, and it is this very claim for the 
temporal power which more than anything else has 
alienated the Italian people from the Church. Among 
the advantages of the present state of affairs, the author 
mentions the improved relations between Italy and 
other nations, and the higher spiritual standard ob- 
servable among the Roman clergy, no longer taken 
from their proper ecclesiastical duties to perform purely 
civil functions. Other articles of interest are a good 
summary of the education crisis in England, in a sense 
favorable to the recent act, by Count E. di Parravicino, 
and yet another contribution (April 16) to the ‘ Holy 
Shroud of Turin” controversy, in which C. di Lesegno, 
if he does not dare affirm the authenticity of the shroud, 
at least protests energetically against the controversy 
being held to be closed in a sense adverse to the relic. 

In an exceptionaily strong number of Emporium— 
which contains numerous reproductions of the weird 
symbolical paintings of Leon Frédéric and a copiously 
illustrated article on book-plates—the palm must be 
given to an admirable study of the Flemish painter, P. 
Brueghel the elder, with numerous photographs of his 
pictures and drawings. He is summed up as “the mor- 
dant and scoffing painter, of original talent, of strange 
conceptions, the proud supporter of the realistic princi- 
ple in the Flemish school. . . the artist who, develop- 
ing the comic, intimate, and popular side of art, knew 
how to create a new genre, perhaps the most character- 
istic in Flemish painting,—he, the unequaled precursor 
of the ‘kermesse’ of Rubens.” 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


HE Deutsche Revue contains the conclusion of the 
most interesting recollections of Count Revertera. 

The years which the article covers—1860 to 1863—were 
full of epoch-making events in St. Petersburg, where 
he was German ambassador. The liberation of the serfs 
receives attention in only a short paragraph. Received 
with great enthusiasm at first, it was soon the cause of 
serious trouble. The students in St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, and Kazan revolted. The government wished to 
employ force, but the Czar telegraphed to Ignatieff, 
then the governor of St. Petersburg, to “treat the stu- 
dents likea father.” Ignatieff read it as meaning “treat 
the students as my (the Czar’s) father,” and acted there- 
on by promptly clapping two hundred of them into 
prison. The Polish question receives a good deal of 
attention, but the troubles in Herzegovina are related 
in detail. The inner working of diplomacy at St. Peters- 
burg is very interesting. Lord Napier, the English am- 
bassador, was twitted with the fact that now a Con- 
servative government, now a Liberal one, was in power 
in England, and that there was therefore no settled 
foreign policy. ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘‘ we always stick to three 
cardinal points, namely: Friendship with America, 
opposition to Russia, and support of Turkey.” ‘ Al- 
ways?” he was asked. ‘‘With exceptions. There are 
cases when England also shows her teeth to America.” 


A GERMAN CABLE SYSTEM. » 


The Deutsche Rundschaw contains several interest- 
ing articles. That by Dr. Richard Hennig upon a na- 
tional sea cable is largely made up of a growl over the 
fact that England practically controls the cables all 
over the world. He imagines a war with England. At 
once Germany is cut off from all communication with 
her colonies and ships, and in fact from the whole world 
outside Europe and parts of Asia. The colonies would 
be taken and the Fatherland would know nothing 
about it! He then goes on to discuss the possibility of 
laying down all-German cables the world over. He 
deals first with eastern Asia and the Pacific, and then 
turns to Africa, where he finds the conditions still 
worse. Africa, he says, is now almost, as regards its 
important portions, at any rate, nothing but a huge 
English colony. Dr. Hennig, to meet the case, suggests 
a coalition cable owned by France and Germany. The 
possibilities of German cables to North and South 
America are also discussed. Dr. Hennig does not seem 
to realize, however, that whoever has command of the 
sea has also command of the cables, whether they be all- 
German or all-British. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


The article upon the American character by W. von 
Polenz puts into readable form the general feeling iu 
Germany. He points out that American society is now 
very different from European, and that the tendency is 
to allow similarity to disappear and pure Americanism 
to become more and more prominent. The fact that a 
large portion of the people grow up without any scholas- 
tic biblical knowledge is largely the cause of the 
building up of a different comprehension of duty and 
good breeding. The corruption in American politics 
shows that. Of money and money-making, the Ameri- 
cans have quite different ideas from Europeans. The 
wife is freer; in bringing up children, laxer principles 
are in force, 














WHY AMERICA IS BEATING ENGLAND. 


THE REPORT OF THE MOSELY COMMISSION OF TRADE- 
; UNIONISTS. 


R. MOSELY and his twenty-three trade-unionists 
have issued a report as to the result of their 
tour of investigation into the industrial conditions of 
the United States of America. It is one of the first and 
most comprehensive attempts yet made to enable rep- 
resentative workmen to ascertain by careful and pro- 
longed examination the facts of American competition. 
It is an extremely interesting book ; from the sociolog- 
ical as well as from the industrial point of view, it is of 
first importance. Here we have the deliberate judg- 
ment of twenty-three picked judges, men possessing the 
confidence of all the more important English trade- 
unions, upon conditions of labor in the country which 
every day tends to become a more dangerous competitor 
in the markets of the world. It is true that the sur- 
vey was somewhat rapid, and the conclusions at which 
its members have arrived must necessarily be somewhat 
superficial,—here and there there are obvious mistakes, 
—but when all that is admitted, there is no mistaking 
the*importance of what is practically the unanimous 
finding of this picked body of trade-unionists. 


THE NEED FOR ANOTHER COMMISSION. 


The cynic may sneer at the fact that these British 
workmen should have with one consent pronounced a 
judgment in their own favor and in condemnation of 
their employers, but as Mr. Mosely, who is an employer, 
concurs in their finding, there is not much point in the 
cynic’s sneer. The practical conclusion at which every 
one must arrive on reading these series of reports is that 
the next thing to be done is for Mr. John Burns to 
organize a personally conducted tour of twenty-three 
leading representative employers of labor, who should, 
under his guidance, proceed to the United States and go 
over the same ground as that traversed by the Mosely 
Commission. We should then have another report from 
the employers’ point of view as to how the land lies. 


WHAT THERE IS IN THE BOOK. 


The general conclusions at which all, or nearly all, 
the members of the commission have arrived are as 
follows: 

The Americans are superior to the British in the fol- 
lowing points : 

1. In the education of their people. 

2. In the superior intelligence and enterprise of their 
employers. 

8. In closer codperation between masters and men. 

4, In thesuperior morality of the American workman. 

5. In the greater readiness of Americans to use labor- 
saving machinery. 

Upon these points all the commissioners and Mr. 
Mosely are practically agreed. The other findings of 
the commission are as follows: 

1. The best American workmen are often British- 
born. 

2. The American workman is not hustled and hurrie* 
and driven much more than the British workman. 





As to the question of the comparative well-being of 
American and British workmen, opinions differ. 

These conclusions will startle a good many people ; it 
is, however, necessary to quote the evidence from which 
they were arrived at. 


I.—MR. MOSELY’S REPORT. 


First, we quote from Mr. Mosely’s preface the state- 
ment as to why he undertook to bear the cost of this 
commission, and what are the conclusions at which he 
has arrived after taking part in the investigation which 
he set on foot: 

“Tn my travels round the world, and more particu- 
larly in the United States, it became abundantly evi- 
dent to me that as a manufacturing country America 
is forging ahead at a pace hardly realized by either 
British employer or workman. I therefore came to the 
conclusion that it would be necessary for the workers 
themselves to have some insight into these develop- 
ments, and I decided to invite the secretaries of the 
trade-unions representing the principal industries of 
the United Kingdom to accompany me on a tour of 
investigation of the industrial situation across the 
Atlantic.” 

We learn that Mr. Mosely’s personal conclusion is that 
the true-born American is a better-educated, better- 
housed, better-fed, better-clothed, and more energetic 
man than his British brother, and infinitely more sober ; 
he is also more capable, in consequence of using his 
brains as well as his hands. 

‘One of the principal reasons why the American work- 
man is better than the Britisher is that he has received 
a sounder and better education, whereby he has been 
more thoroughly fitted for the struggles of after life; 
and I believe all my delegates were themselves im- 
mensely impressed with the generally high standard of 
education in the United States—a standard it would be 
well for our own nation to copy as far as practicable. 

“Tf we are to hold our own in the commerce of the 
world, both masters and men must be up and doing.‘ 
Old methods must be dropped, old machinery aban- 
doned. Practical education of the masses must be in- 
stituted and carried out upon a logical basis, and with 
efficiency. The bulk of our workmen are already both 
sober and intelligent, but with many of them there is 
urgent need for them to become more sober, more ra- 
tional, more ready to adopt new ideas in place of anti- 
quated methods, and improved machinery whenever 
produced, and to get the best possible results from a 
day’s work. Manufacturers for their part must be pre- 
pared to assure their men a piece price that will not be 
‘cut’ when the latter’s earnings exceed what has hither- 
to been considered sufficient for them. Modern machin- 
ery must be introduced, codperation of the workmen 
sought, and initiative encouraged in every possible way. 
Without such a modernized system, we cannot hope to 
compete with countries like the United States, which 
has this advantage, and is, moreover, blessed with nat- 
ural resources such as we do not possess, 
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‘‘The true solution of the whole problem is profit- 
sharing in some shape or form, and it is toward this 
goal that I feel both masters and men alike should turn 
their eyes. It is a difficult problem, but one that I am 
convinced can be solved in time. Capital and Labor are 
partners, and they must work as such. 

“Tf there is one lesson that in my opinion has been 
amply demonstrated to the delegates on this commis- 
sion, it is this fact as to machinery—not, of course, that 
I think they themselves have ever opposed it (as that 
day is happily fast passing away among intelligent 
men), but they must have been pleased to see such posi- 
tive proof of what they have been for long past trying 
to impress on the rank and file in their respective 
unions.” 


IIl.—BRITISH EDUCATIONAL INFERIORITY. 


All the members of the commission speak with one 
voice as to the superiority of the American educational 
system to that which exists in Great Britain. Mr. Flynn, 
of the Amalgamated Society of Tailors, says: 

“Tt is a humiliating fact that the children of our in- 
dustrial population receive an education very much in- 
ferior to that given to the children of the United States 
of America. Not only is education in that country free, 
but it is continued up to the age of eighteen, and in 
some States even university education is free. So far 
as American law is concerned, every boy and girl starts 
life with at least a high-school education. The tradi- 
tions and social considerations which uphold Eton and 
Harrow, and similar educational institutions, is somuch 
dust in the mouth of an American citizen. He reckons 
his country is better without them. With us, the pov- 
erty of parents means compulsory ignorance of the chil- 
dren. In America, poverty of the father is another rea- 
son why his children should receive the best education 
the nation can give. So thoroughly is this conviction 
part and parcel of American life that I have heard em- 
ployers express their extreme reluctance to employ any 
one under eighteen in their works.” 

Equally emphatic is the evidence of Mr. Walls: 

“Education is given unsparingly, from the elemen- 
tary to the higher-grade and technical schools. In the 
Northern States, no child is allowed to leave school till 
it is fourteen years old. An inquiry at what was said 
to be an average school in a working-class locality 
elicited the statement that 50 per cent. of the children 
remained at school until they were fifteen, and nearly 
25 per cent. until they were sixteen. At the technical 
college, the full course of engineering is four years, and 
junior course two years. Some goin for an all-round 
training, and others for special training in one sub- 
ject.” 

In one point, and in one point only, do any of the 
members find British educational methods superior to 
those of the Americans. Mr. Steadman, who has been 
chairman of the London County Council Technical Edu- 
cation Board, while admitting that the educational sys- 
tem of the United States is better than the British, says 
he found no public technical schools for the sons of the 
working classes equal to the London Institution. He 
believes that the apprenticeship system is dying out in 
America, and that in cases where boys are apprenticed 
it is for a period of only three years. From what some 
of his colleagues say, it would appear that four years is 
the maximum. Mr. Barnes points out that the English 
apprenticeship system, with all its shortcomings, is the 
better of the two. 
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III.—THE SHORTCOMINGS OF THE BRITISH EMPLOYER. 


Mr. Barnes, of the Amalgamated Engineers, reports 
that American managers are more enterprising than 
the British ; they work harder, and are often the first 
in the workshop and the last out. Mr. Steadman is 
very emphatic upon this point. He says: 

“The English worker has nothing to learn from 
America, but the employers have a lot. I do not as- 
sume for one moment we are the best, but this Ido say— 
we cannot be beaten in the world for good, solid, well- 
finished work that will stand the test of years to come. 
Let our employers realize that labor is as much a part- 
ner in the business as his capital, and that the success 
or failure of that business depends upon both; he has 
the best material to work upon. Treated properly, he 
need have no fear of American competition, or that of 
any other country in the world, for high wages pay 
both the employer and the employed. In America, they 
know this and act up to it; hence the secret of their 
success.” 

More than one of the commissioners hold that the 
British employer has more to learn from America than 
the British workman. The same idea would seem to be 
held by Mr. Mosely, for he owns that in all his previous 
trips to America he had been forcibly impressed with 
the up-to-date methods of production, both from a busi- 
ness standpoint and as regards the equipment of the 
workshops. 

On this point almost all cf the members of the com- 
mission are in agreement. When British employers 
will pay more attention to elementary conditions of 
success in manufacture, they can be assured of results 
equal to, if not better than, those of America. 


IV.—BRITISH LACK OF COUPERATION BETWEEN MASTER 
AND MAN. 


It will come as a surprise to many to know that most 
of the delegates, though not all, find the American em- 
ployer much more fraternal in his relations with his 
workman than the English master. Mr. Deller, of the 
Operative Plasterers’ Union, bears emphatic testimony 
to the fact that American employers are much more 
considerate to their employees than English masters 
are to their men. He says: 

‘“T have no hesitation in saying it is not the British 
workman that is at fault, but the British employer. 
While the American employer adopts all the latest in 
machinery, his British competitor works his obsolete 
machines until the output is almost nil, and then blames 
his workman. Again, the former allows plenty of 
breathing space for his employees, studies their com- 
fort, and in any matter of disagreement deals with the 
recognized officials of the men’s unions, while the latter 
invariably ignores all the latter points. I do not pre- 
tend to think that the American employer loves his 
workman more than does the British employer, but he 
recognizes that to do all that which is mentioned pays, 
while the other does not. It is with the former a mat- 
ter of £ s. d.; with the latter, a matter of dignity. 

Mr. Robert Holmshaw, of the Sheffield Cutlery Coun- 
cil, says: 

‘‘Employers and men seem generally more in touch 
with each other in the States than is the case in Eng- 
land. The employer talks over the work, and invites 
the opinion of the men upon any new project, and the 
men are encouraged to make suggestions for the good 
of the business. If aman has a complaint to make, he 
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can go direct to his employer, which would be a some- 
what unusual proceeding here.” 

Mr. Steadman, writing in the same sense, says : 

““No doubt the best factories and workshops are far 
better than ourown. Workmen are treated as men by 
their employers, who are always accessible to their men, 
and in most cases have far better opportunities for pro- 
motion than in this country, and are not subject to the 
same supervision. Thousands of Englishmen are em- 
ployed, and in many cases hold positions of trust at 
good salaries. Taken as a whole, the Americans do not 
turn out better work than ourselves; in fact, to give 
my honest opinion, I do not consider it so good. As 
everywhere else, there are good and bad firms.” 

On the other hand, a dissentient note is sounded by 
Mr. James Cox, of the Associated Iron and Steel Work- 
ers, who says that he does not think the relations be- 
tween employers and employed in the iron trade are bet- 
ter than they are in Great Britain ; in wages disputes, 
they have much to learn from Great Britain. 


V.—THE INFERIOR MORALITY OF BRITISH WORKMEN. 


It is to the credit of the twenty-two trade-unionists 
that they bear unhesitating testimony to the superiority 
of the morality of the American workmen to those of 
Great Britain. Mr. Holmshaw calls attention to the 
remarkable fact that although there is no religious edu- 
cation in America, secular education there produces re- 
sults that outwardly, at any rate, bear comparison with 
the British. There is a remarkable absence of bad 
language in the streets. This was particularly notice- 
able in the Saturday night crowds. It is not only out- 
wardly that the Americans are more moral than the 
British. 

Mr. Ashton finds that “‘gambling on horse-racing, 
etc., does not enter so largely into the life of the Ameri- 
can workmen as into that of the English workmen.” 
He goes on to say that he ‘considers the American 
workmen more sober than the English workmen, and 
this is quite clear in every industrial center where a 
visitor may spend some time.” This means, as ex- 
plained in Mr. Holmshaw’s report, that “‘ it is unusual 
to see intoxicated men in the streets.” In another part 
of his report, Mr. Holmshaw remarks : 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that there is less drinking 
among American workmen than we find among our 
own. This applies not only to native Americans, but 
to Englishmen settled in America, who speedily fall 
into the accepted customs of the country. The work- 
men in the States commence work in the morning to 
time, and work steadily through the day. The Shef- 
field workman works harder than the American, and, 
of course, is in many cases equally sober; but it cannot 
be denied that there are many instances where the fatal 
drinking habits result in great waste of time, and con- 
sequent annoyance to the employer. The cause and 
remedy for this are, perhaps, the most serious questions 
* that could engage the attention of the Sheffield manu- 
facturer. Personally, I believe—especially after this 
brief glance at American workshops—that some of our 
obsolete customs of workshop management are at the 
root of this deplorable state of things. Enforced loss 
of men’s time for trivial causes through no fault of their 
own too often gives the opportunity for leaving work 
which would otherwise not be sought.” 

The proof of the pudding is the eating thereof, and it 
is rather odd that betting and intemperance should 
thrive in the land of denominational education and be 
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almost eliminated in a country whose education is 
frankly secular. 
VI.—IMPROVED MACHINERY. 


It seems, however, that American workmen favor 
machinery more than British workmen do. ‘Indeed, 
here lies the distinctive feature of American industry,” 
says Mr. Barnes,—‘‘namely, the hankering after the 
latest machinery and best methods of working which 
pervade American industrialism.” Other members of 
the commission declare that the workman in the States 
welcomes machinery more readily than the workman 
in Great Britain, and Mr. Mosely shows that labor-sav- 
ing machinery is encouraged by the trade-unions and 
welcomed by the men, because experience has shown 
them that machinery is their best friend. He is very 
emphatic on this point, holding that the eagerness to 
adopt the latest machinery in America has saved the 
workman enormous manual exertion, raised his wages, 
tended toward a higher standard of life, and increased 
rather than diminished the number of men employed. 

VII.—AMERICAN WORKMEN NOT “DRIVEN.” 


The statements made under this head will surprise 
most English readers. These have believed that one 
great element of American success was the fact that 
American workmen were driven at a tremendous pace. 
This delusion is dispelled by the report of the Mosely 
Commission. Mr. Barnes directly contradicts the as- 
sertion that American workmen operate two or three 
machines each. He also denies that piecework is gen- 
eral in America. Mr. T. Ashton, of the Operative Cot- 
ton Spinners, comes to a different conclusion. 

“T don’t think that the American workmen do more 
work in their early manhood than the English work- 
men, but they worry their minds more about what they 
have got to do, and this, combined with their hurry- 
scurry system of getting through their work, may have 
the effect of deteriorating their physical powers and caus- 
ing their working years to be shortened. The American 
workmen are thrown out of employment at an earlier 
age than the English workmen, and this is the opinion 
of all the workmen I conversed with upon the subject.” 

Mr. Flynn says American employers believe that ma- 
chines rather than men or women ought to be driven, 
and the clever workman who, by invention or sugges- 
tion, enables his employer to carry out this ideal is 
encouraged in a manner delightfully real and sincere. 

Thus, Mr. P. Watts, of the National Federation of 
Blast-Furnace Men, though he admits American superi- 
ority in the machinery used in his trade, failed to find 
evidence of the American workman running machinery 
at high pressure. The skilled men at the furnaces are 
mostly British ; the unskilled are Poles, Scandinavians, 
and Italians—men of small stature and poor physique. 
“Tn the barrow-fitting department I did not see a man 
who could work beside a British blast-furnace man for 
a single shift.” He looked in vain for the extraordinary 
“hustling ” of which one so often reads. 

In most cases, the hours of labor were found to be 
longer than in England, and holidays fewer, while 
wages in all cases were very much higher, in some of 
the trades twice the English figure. Piecework is com- 
mon, but where weekly wages are paid, the men, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ashton, who is supported by those of 
his colleagues referring to the subject, ‘appear to act 
on the principle of giving a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s wage, and in my opinion personal energy and 
initiative meet with fair reward from the employers.” 
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Neither are the American workmen worked to death 
at an early age. Then, again, as Mr. Barnes points out, 
the American manager is more enterprising than the 
English manager, and more ready to introduce the lat- 
est and best of everything ; he is a man who works hard 
himself, often the first in the workshop and the last 
out. Mr. Barnes, whose report is one of the most ex- 
haustive and impartial in the book, agrees with Mr. 
Steadman that the American factories turn out work 
‘qualitatively inferior to British work.” 


VIII.--THE COMPARATIVE WELL-BEING. 


Mr. Mosely, as will have been seen from the passage 
before quoted, believes that American workmen are bet- 
ter housed, better fed, and better clothed. But Mr- 
Barnes does not seem to be quite so sure about that. 
He says: 

“The American workmen are better housed, but 
rents are much higher, in many instances double what 
they are in England. Underclothing and a coarser 
kind of clothes and boots are no dearer than here, but 
good outside clothing is from 40 to 50 per cent. higher. 
Food costs about the same asin England. After careful 
investigation, I came to the conclusion that, comparing 
wages and the cost of living, there is at least an aver- 
age of 25 per cent. in favor of the American workman. 
A careful, sober man can undoubtedly save more money 
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than in England, and, judging from the range of our 
observations, heavy drinking is far from being custom- 
ary. Betting on horse-racing is practically unknown 
to the American workman.” 

As a consequence of the high wages, Mr. Mosely says 
the average married man owns his own house. Mr. 
Barnes agrees, and adds what will make his fellow- 
engineers at home marvel: ‘It is quite an exception 
for a man to pay rent toa landlord.” Where rents are 
paid, however, they are very much higher than in 
English towns, and this fact is adduced by Mr. J. Cox, 
of the Associated Iron and Steel Workers, in explana- 
tion of the effort made by American workmen to buy 
their-own houses. In large cities, the flat system pre- 
vails more than it does in England, and, according to 
Mr. Holmshaw, the average American workman is not 
housed any better than the average English workman. 
Mr. Hornidge, of the Boot and Shoe Operatives, de- 
clares that ‘‘so far as domestic comfort is concerned, 
we could give them points.” 

Women workers seem to be much better paid than 
they are in England. In one office, in Chicago, visited 
by Mr. Bowerman, of the London Society of Composi- 
tors, he found the women typesetters receiving the same 
wages as the men, but in the government printing 
office in Washington the women were paid two dollars 
a day as against four dollars paid to the men. 





THE OLDEST CODE OF 


CCORDING to the dates still religiously printed at 
the head of each column on every page in the 
Bible appointed to be read in our churches, the world, 
with its satellites, the sun, the moon, and the stars, was 
created 4,004 years before the birth of Christ ; 2,349 years 
before our era, the whole human race, with the excep- 
tion of Noah and his family, was destroyed by a flood. 
In 1921 B.c., Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees for Canaan. 
In 1491 B.c., the Children of Israel made their famous 
exodus from Egypt; in the same year, the Ten Com- 
mandments, inscribed by the finger of God on tables of 
stone, were brought down from Sinai, and forty years 
later Moses died, having before that date written out 
the first five books of the Bible which bear his name. 
To this day, it is probable that the majority of those 
who attend church on Sunday accept this chronology 
as part of the Word of God, a devoutly inspired and 
historically accurate narrative of the beginnings of the 
history of mankind. 
THE DATES OF OTHER CODES. 


Of late years, scholars dissecting the writings which 
are known as the Word of God, and subjecting them to 
critical analysis in philological crucibles, have made 
sad havoc with the simple faith of earlier times. With- 
out entering into details or going into matters of con- 
troversy, it is now held by orthodox scholars that the 
earliest period to which we can date back the first written 
fragments of the law is the tenth century before Christ, 
or nearly five hundred years after the death of Moses. 





**The Oldest Code of Laws in the World. The code of 
laws promulgated by Khammurabi, King of Babylon, B.c. 
2285-2242.” Translated by C. H. W. Johns, M.A. (T. & T. 
Clark, London.) 


LAWS IN THE WORLD.* 


Whoever wrote the “five books of Moses,” Moses did 
not. The dates at which they were compiled vary, some 
coming down as late as the sixth or seventh century be- 
fore Christ. But even when the higher criticism had 
done its worst, the laws of Moses were still primus in- 
ter pares among the ancient codes of the world. The 
Institutes of Manu do not pretend to go back beyond 
the tenth century, and they were first said to have been 
seen by any one in the fourth century. The lawsof the 
Twelve Tables of the ancient Romans were engraved in 
brass 450 B.c. Confucius flourished in the sixth cen- 
tury. Solon framed the laws of Athens about 600, and 
Lycurgus those of Sparta in 800. 

The Hebrew code, therefore, still had a respectable 
claim to primacy among all the laws framed in the 
name of God for the guidance and governance of men. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE KHAMMURABI CODE. 


It is, however, no longer possible to claim for the 
Decalogue and the Levitical Law the pride of place 
which has for so many centuries been regarded as their 
incontestable right. Recent discoveries made by dili- 
gent diggers in Susa, in Persia, have brought to light a 
whole code of laws which date back to the year 2200 B.c., 
a period as far antecedent to the conventional date of 
the delivery of the law on Mount Sinai as the Norman 
Conquest was to the battle of Waterloo. These laws 
were collected and codified by the great King Kham- 
murabi, who reigned at least twenty-two, and possibly 
twenty-three, centuries before Christ. Some of these . 
laws in all probability date back for a thousand years 
and more before the reign of this monarch. ‘The oldest 
code in the world” was like the Code Napoleon, the 
summary and condensation of laws which had existed 
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PORTRAIT OF KHAMMURABI, 


long before the birth of the man who gave it his name. 
Nevertheless, there is no need to go further back than 
Khammurabi to establish for this newly unearthed 
monument the right to be regarded as the most vener- 
able code of laws in the archives of mankind. 


THE AMRAPHEL OF THE BIBLE. 


» Who was Khammurabi, whose name sounds so un- 
familiar? It is the fashion to identify him with Amra- 
phel, King of Shinar, one of the four kings who, in the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis, are said to have defeated 
the five kings of the plain, and were afterward over- 
taken and pursued by Abraham with three hundred 
and eighteen men. The dates do not correspond. 
Khammurabi was not King of Shinar, but of northern 
Babylonia, and the theory that the Napoleon of his 
time could be hunted with his three allies from Dan to 
Damascus is about as easy to believe as that von Moltke 
and the German legions, after conquering France, were 
chased across the frontier by the Lord Mayor of London 
and the Beefeaters of the Tower. Nevertheless, if you 
want to read up what there is known about Khammu- 


rabi in the encyclopedias, biblical and otherwise, you 
must turn to Amraphel. 


WHAT IS KNOWN OF KHAMMURABI. 


The latest edition of ‘‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
under the heading “Babylonia,” gives the following 
brief account of the king : 

“The Elamite supremacy was.at last shaken off by 
the son and successor of Sin-muballidh, Khammurabi, 
whose name is also written Ammurapi and Kham- 
muram, and who was the Amraphel of Gen. xiv. 1. 

“The Elamites, under their king, Kudur-Lagamar, 
or Chedorlaomer, seem to have taken Babylon and de- 
stroyed the temple of Bel-Merodach ; but Khammurabi 
retrieved his fortunes, and in the thirtieth year of his 
reign he overthrew the Elamite forces in a decisive 
battle and drove them out of Babylonia. The next two 
years were occupied in adding Larsa and Yamudbal to 
his dominion, and in forming Babylonia into a single 
monarchy, the head of which was Babylon. A great 
literary revival followed the recovery of Babylonian 
independence, and the rule of Babylon was obeyed as 
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far as the shores of the Mediterranean. Vast numbers 
of contract tablets, dated in the reigns of Khammurabi 
and other kings of the dynasty, have been discovered, 
as well as autograph letters of the kings themselves, 
more especially of Khammurabi.” 


THE BURIED LIBRARIES OF BABYLON. 


The discovery of the long-lost records of the early 
dynasties of Babylon dates back as far as 1874, when 
Mr. George Smith began to unearth clay tablets in the 
ruins of Nineveh and Babylon which tended to show 
that our accounts of the Creation and the Deluge in 
Genesis were really modified versions of the same 
stories committed to writing in Babylon long before 
the Mosaic era. 
unearthed whose contents confirmed the importance 
of Mr. Smith’s discoveries. But it was not until the 
end of the year 1901 that the great discovery was 
made which has enabled us of the twentieth century 
after Christ to read the very text of laws codified in 
Babylon in the twenty-third century before Christ. 


THE MONUMENT OF BLACK DIORITE. 


The following account of the discovery of the im- 
portant record is taken from an interesting article in 
the London Times: 

‘““The monument itself is a pillar of black diorite, eight 
feet high, was found by M. de Morgan at Susa, in the 
Acropolis mound, on December and January, 1901-02, 
and the whole has been carefully photographed and pub- 
lished, with a translation by Father V. Schiel, O.P., the 
Assyriologist of the expedition, by order of the French 
minister of public instruction, by Messrs. E. Leroux 
et Cie. The obverse of the column is surmounted by a 
plaque in bas-relief which represents the king standing 
before the throne of a seated divinity, from whose shoul- 
ders flames of fire proceed to form wings, who is dictat- 
ing to the king the laws. 

‘The inscription which covers this stately monolith 
is the longest Babylonian record ever discovered. It 
contained originally about three thousand lines of writ- 
ing, divided into forty-nine columns; but five columns 
on the front have been erased by some Elamite king, 
probably Sutruk Nakhunti, who served the stele of 
Naram-Sin in a similar manner. The writing is a very 
beautiful type of the best archaic script, a kind of black- 
letter cuneiform, long used by kings for royal inscrip- 
tions, after the cursive writing was invented—as, for 
example, the Cyprus monolith of Sargon II., B.c. 721, in 
the Museum at Berlin. The inscription opens with a 
long enumeration of the king’s titles, of his installation 
as king by the gods, and of the elevation of Babylon to 
the position of capital.” 

KHAMMURABI AS HE SEEMED TO HIMSELF. 


From this preliminary inscription we learn at least 
what King Khammurabi thought about himself. It 
begins thus: 

“In that day, I, Khammurabi, the glorious Prince, 
the worshiper of my God, justice for the land for wit- 
ness, plaintiff and defendant ; to destroy the tyrant, and 
not to oppress the weak like unto the Sun god, I pro- 
mulgated. 

‘(I am) thesettler of the tribes, the director of the 
people, who restored its propitious genie [winged bull] 
to the city of Assur, who caused it to shine with splen- 
dor ; the King who in the city of Nineveh, in the temple 
Dubdub (?), has made brilliant the adornments of the 
goddess Istar. 


Royal libraries were subsequently’ 
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“The law of the land as to judgments, the decisions 
of the land as to decisions, my precious decrees for the 
information of the oppressed, upon this stone I wrote 
and placed in the temple of Merodach in Babylon. ~ 

‘‘T was a master who was unto my peopleas the father 
who had begotten them. 

“Law and justice I established in the land, I made 
happy the human race in those days.” 

The monument enters into some detail as to the god 
whom Khammurabi worshiped. In the opening of the 
inscription he is called ‘‘ the Supreme God, the King of 
the Spirits of Earth, the Lord of Heaven and Earth who 
foretells the destiny of all.” Nippur is his holy city, and 
his temple ‘‘the Mountain House.” So much for the 
author of the code and the god in whose name he pro- 
mulgated it. Now for the code itself. 


THE SCOPE OF THE CODE. 


It is full of quaint and interesting regulations which 
shed a flood of light upon the civilization of the Euphra- 
tes valley five thousand years ago. If it does not fully 
bear out what Mr. Boscawen says as to the high posi- 
tion and equal rights enjoyed by women in these ancient 
days, it shows that they were not regarded as the mere 
chattels of man. Less could hardly be expected from a 
race whose name for the mother was ‘‘the Goddess of the 
Home.” The code consists of two hundred and eighty- 
two articles ; about sixty, or more than a fifth, are de- 
voted to the definition of woman’srights. About thirty 
of the articles still extant regulate the tenure and taxa- 
tion of land. There are many articles prescribing pun- 
ishment for various kinds of assault, the system being 
that of the eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth subse- 
quently adopted by the Hebrews. The code insists 
much on the sanctity of the oath, to which an impor- 
tance was attached that seems strange in these days 
when perjury is so commen. 


THE ORDEAL OF THE HOLY RIVER. 


There is also frequent insistence on trial by ordeal of 
water. It was evidently believed that the Holy River, 
the Euphrates, was an infallible court of last appeal. 
One of the first articles runs thus : 

“Tf aman has placed an enchantment upon a man, 
and has not justified himself, he upon whom the en- 
chantment is placed to the Holy River [Euphrates] 
shall go; into the Holy River he shall plunge. If the 
Holy River holds [drowns] him, he who enchanted him 
shall take his house. If, on the contrary, the man is 
safe, and thus is innocent, the wizard loses his life and 
his house.” 

THE LICENSING LAWS FOUR THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


The same expedient was resorted to in case of a 
breach of the licensing laws. In Babylonia, curiously 
enough, all the wine merchants appear to have been 
women. 

‘Tf a wine merchant has not received corn as the 
price of drink, has received silver by the great stone, 
and has made the price of drink less than the price of 
corn, that wine merchant one shall put her to aceount 
to throw her into the water.” : 

A rather drastic penalty for selling drink too cheap. 
It was, however, less severe than the punishment for 
allowing disorder on licensed premises. 

“Tf a wine merchant has collected a riotous assembly 
in her house, and has not seized those rioters and 
driven them to the palace, that wine merchant shall be 
put to death.” 














‘herit it. 


The law as to desertion is clear. The wife of a man 
who.fled from his city was free to marry again, nor 
could. her husband, on his return, compel her to return. 
If a husband was carried away as captive, his wife was 
free to marry again if she had no means of livelihood. 
If she had maintenance, and married again, “‘one shall 
put that woman to account and throw her into the 
waters.” If, however, she had no means of livelihood 
and had children by her second marriage, her husband 
could compel her to return to him when he returned 
from captivity, but the children by the second marriage 
remained with the father. 

If a man wished to put away his wife or concubine 
who had borne him children, ‘‘ to that woman he shall 
return her her marriage portion, and shall give her the 
usufruct of field, garden, and goods, and she shall bring 
up her children.” 

After the children were grown up, ‘‘from whatever is 
given to her children, they shall give her a share like 
that of the son, and she shall marry the husband of her 
choice.” 

If a childless wife is put away, he shall give her money 
as much as her dowry, and shall repay her her marriage 
portion which she brought from her father’s house. 


GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE. 


In cases of misconduct by the wife, the dowry was 
forfeited. 

“Tf the wife of a man whodwells in the house of that 
man has set her face to go forth, and has acted the fool, 
and wasted his house, and impoverished his house, they 
shall call her to accouat. If the husband shall say, ‘I 
put her away,’ he shall put her away. She shall go her 
way ; for her divorce he shall give her nothing.” 

The wife could divorce her husband if she hated him 
and said ‘‘Thou shalt not possess me,” providing that 
she could prove that she had been economical and had 
no vice; and if her husband had gone out and greatly 
belittled her, in that case she was entitled to her mar- 
riage portion. If, however, she had not been econom- 
ical, but had been ‘‘a goer about,” had wasted her house 
and belittled her husband, ‘‘one shall throw her into 
the waters.” 


THE MARRIED WOMAN’S PROPERTY ACT B.C. 2200. 


A wife could inherit land, house, or goods from her 
husband, but although she could leave such inheritance 
to her children whom she loved, she could not give it to 
her brothers. Neither wife nor husband could be 
seized for the ante-nuptial debts of the other, but for 
debts contracted after marriage both were answerable. 
A wife who on account of another man had caused her 
husband to be killed was sentenced to death by im- 
palement. 

The property of a wife went to her children or to her 
father at her death ; her husband had no right to in- 
The children of a second marriage shared 
equally with those of the first marriage in their father’s 
property. If aslave married the daughter of a gentle- 
man, the children were free. Her marriage portion was 
her own on the death of her hushand, and her owner 
could only take half of the slave’s property at death. 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 


If a man struck his father, his hand was cut off. If 
@ man caused the loss of a gentleman’s eye, his own 
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was torn out; but if it was only a poor man’s eye, he 
paid one mina of silver. The same rule was applied 
when a limb was shattered. If a tooth was knocked 
out, ‘one shall make his tooth fall out.” 

If a wound were caused by accident, such must be 
attested by oath, and the man who caused it ‘shall 
answer for the doctor.” 

If aman struck a gentleman’s daughter so that she 
miscarried, he had to pay ten shekels ; but if the woman 
died, ‘“‘one shall put to death his daughter.” The 
penalty was five shekels in the case of a poor man’s 
daughter, and two shekels in the case of a gentleman’s 
maid-servant. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY. 


The laws for repression of theft were severe. Brigands 
and burglars were doomed to death. Any man caught 
stealing from a burning house was thrown into the 
flames and burned to death. A constable who neglected 
to perform a mission or hired some one else to do it was 
put to death. So was any one who harbored a fugitive 
slave and refused to produce him at the demand of the ° 
commandant. The stealing of the son of a freeman was 
punishable with death. A thief who stole ox, sheep, 
ass, pig, or ship had to pay thirtyfold, or, if he were a 
poor man, tenfold. If he could not pay, he was killed. 
The receiver of stolen goods was put to death. So was 
any one who stole goods from temple or palace, and so, 
also, was any one who uttered threats against a witness. 


DOCTORS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Doctors’ responsibilities were severely enforced. If a 
patient treated with a lancet of bronze for a severe 
wound were to die, or if he lost an eye through the open- 
ing of an abscess, ‘‘one shall cut off his hands.” 

The fee for curing the shattered limb or the diseased 
bowel of a gentleman, a poor man, and a gentleman’s 
servant was five, three, and two shekels, respectively. 

“Tf a brander, without consent of the owner of a slave, 
has branded a slave with an indelible mark, one shall 
cut off the hands of that brander.” 

A contractor whose house fell upon the owner of the 
house and killed him was put to death; if no life was 
lost, the builder must rebuild the house at his own cost. 
A boatman who wrecked a ship which he hired had to 
render ship for ship to the owner. 


SUMPTUARY LAWS. 


Several articles set forth the wages to be paid to vari- 
ous descriptions of workmen. Others fix the hire of 
oxen, of wagons, of boats, etc. 

If a man handed over his wife, his son, or his daugh- 
ter to deliver himself from distraint for debt, they were 
to be set free in the fourth year. 

A very curious law ordered any judge who altered 
his judgment after it was pronounced to pay twelve- 
fold the penalty in the said judgment, after which he 
was expelled from the judgment seat. 

Most of those who have written about the Code of 
Khammurabi have professed themselves surprised at 
the resemblance between it and the so-called Laws of 
Moses. But the difference is greater than the likeness. 
The ethical superiority of the Levitical Law to that of 
Khammurabi is as great as the superiority of the head 
of a man to the head of a chimpanzee. - 
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Automobile: 
America, Rediscovery of, by the Automobile, R, G. Betts, O. 


Automobile, The, and Automobiling, G. E. Latham, Mun. 


Future of the Automobile, J.P. Ho a Mun. 
Impressions by the Way, F. A. Munsey, Mun. 
Low-priced Automobile, The, W. E. Scarritt, Mun. 
Roads, Good, Automobiles and, A. A. Pope, Mun 
Bacon and Shakespeare : A Contrast, A. R. A tkinecn, MonR. 
Bagdad Railway, E. J. Dillon, Contem. 


Balkans, Freedom and Seavtendes in the, N. Buxton, West. 


Ballad Poetr y, Edin, Apri 
Banking in Great Britain and Ireland During 192—IV., 


BankL. 
Banking: The Pass-Book, J. R. 
Barrymore, Ethel, D. M. Halbert. 
Bavaria and the Kulturkampf, Count von Bray-Steinburg, 
Deut, April. 
Beauty: Is It a Help to Goodness? A Sym oe Yw. 
Berkshire et, Trout Stream, D. Stafford, Bad. 
Berlioz as a Critic, A. Hallays, RPar, April 1. 
Bible, Latest Translation of the—V., H. M. Whitney, BibS, 


April. 
Bibles, Old and New, A. oe a Mun. 
Bird-Nesting and Bird-Nesters, A. I. Shand, Corn. 
Birds: My Chickadee Friends, A. B Dugmore, Ev. 
Blacks, Problem of the, W. Hemstreet, Arena. 
Blanc, Mme. (“* Th. ‘Bentzon”), Mrs. Fields, Cent. 
Bloch, Jean de, and ** The Future of War,” E. D. Mead, NEng. 
Boat-house, How to Build a, F. H. Ta lor, CLA. 
Book, The, and the Place, Martha B. Dunn, Atlant. 
Bookbinding Art, Renaissance in, W. H. og omen BL. 
Bookplates, Some Indiana, Esther G. White, Cra 
Books Read by the Children of the Ghetto, Grace 7 Phillips, 


Www. 

Boston & Albany Railroad, e¢ _ neringion. NatM. 

Boycott, The Law as to the, B . Wym Bag. 

Bradford Academy: A Jubilee S otek, Mabel Hill, NEng. 

Brain, Mechanism of the, C. Snyder, Harp. 

Brookfield, Charles H. E., Reminiscences of, Lamp. 

Buckinghamshire, England, Edin, Apri 

Sane, (John) Entries in the Registers of Stationers’ Hall, 

Perkins, LeisH. 

Business “* Engineer,” The, R. Stevens, WW. 

Business, The Genius of—I., C. Ferguson. zee. 

California, Builders of—III. ., M. Pixley, 

California: The Right Hand of the CGontinent—XIL, C. F. 
Lummis, OutW. 

Someeree Massachusetts, F. Waldo, Ed. 

Camp, How to Cook in, Katherine Chandler, CLA. 

Canada, Northwestern, American Invasion of, C. Han- 
bury-Williams, MonR; J. O. Curwood, Over. 

Cone a the Summer Playground of, E. M. 

mit 
Canada: ‘Tales of the Northwest Mounted Police, Agnes C. 


Laut, 
Comes 5 Sooshing Farmers’ Children on the Ground, G. 


Paget, . BankL. 


Curtete, Mrs. ‘Thomas, More Letters of, A. Bevel NineC. 
Castro: A Latin-American Type, 8S. Bonsal, NA 
Charles V., Emperor, Edwar Armstrong's Lits of, Edin, 


April. 

aaa oes Industry, Evolution of, P. Banet-Rivet, RDM, 
pri 

Children as Wage-earners, Nettie Adler, Fort. 

Children, Care of, V. > Nou, April 15. 

Children, Society and Its, W. M. Salter, Kind. 

China: A Shanghai Season, Helen F. M. Lewis, Can. 

China, F eters nn Opportunities in, F. Hirth, 

China, Blossoming Peach Orchards of, C. E. ‘Lorrimer, Over, 


April. 
china, Coining Machinery in, O. Smith and H. A. Janvier, 


Christianity and Tolstoyism, E, Eberlin, RSoc, April. 

Chronology and Eclipses, Ancient, W. H.S. Monck, PopA. 

Chuckchee: A Strange People of Siberia W. Bogoras Harp. 

Church of England, Crisis in the, J. L. Walton, ineC’. 

aay to — England: The Nonjurors, E. E. Kellett, LQ, 

pril. 

Circus, Society’s Amateur, H. S. Arcbes, Cos. 

City Street, Waifs of the, E. Poole, McCl. 

Civic and Village Improvement, G. A. “Townsend Jr., E. W. 
Haines, L. E. Whitney, Lena Schroeder, E E. Layman, F. 
F. Horn, J. Keeley, and Anita Moore, CLA 

Clarke, William Newton, Theology of, C.B. Dalton, MethR. 

Cold Scientifically Considered, L. oullevigue, F RPar, April 1. 

Colonization, Military, T. Bland. Strange, 

Constantinople: An mpression, A. Symons, Harp. 

Coiperative Experiment Among Farmers in Iowa, W. S. 

arwood, Cent. 

Corn Culture, Marvels of, A. D. Shamel, Cos 

Cost Reduction by the Premium Plan, CG. A. “Colwell, Eng. 

Cotton Oil Industry in America, D. A. Tompkins, CasM. 

Crater Lake, National Park, Nora Batchelor, Over. 

Creation, The Prayer of, C. Greeley, BibS, April. 

Cunaxa, Battle of, in Babylonia, B.C. 401, ¢. F. von der Goltz, 
Deut, April. 

Dante, Inter ey of, S. Udny, Contem 

Dante Play, The New, M. A. Gerothwohl, Fort. 

Deception, The Pleasure of, Black. 
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Dodge, James Mapes, Sketch of, S. Howard-Smith, CasM. 
Domestic Servant, A College Woman’s Experiences as a— 
IIl., Lillian Pettengill, Ev. 
Doolittle, James Rood, D. Mowry, GBag. 
Dover (England) Harbor, The J aking of, Cass. 
Drama, English, Morality Play in the Development of, Flor- 
ence H. Harvey, Dial, May 1. 
Dramatic Criticism, J. L. Ford, Mun. 
Education: 
Amherst College, Age of Graduation at, G. Harris, EdR. 
Anthropology in Secondary Schools, F. Russell, od. 
College Entrance Examinations, A. Flexner, ath 
College, Influence of Society on the, Elizabeth D 
com, 
Cost of Education, C. W. Eliot, EdR. 
English Popular Schools—IL., F. W. Smith, Ed. 
Expenditures for Public Sendels, E. P. Seaver, EdR. 
Expenditures in Educational Philanthropy, R. A. Woods, 


. Hans- 


dR. 
Farmers’ Children, Shine, G. Tles, WW 
High-School Programme, ix-Year, P. H. “Hanus, EdR, 
Secondary Education, Improvement of, . Ww. Eliot, EdR. 
Secondary Education, Time Limit of, T. M. Balliet, and 
G.I. Aldrich, EdR. 
Secondary-School Course, C. J. Lincoln, EdR. 
Seven-Year Course of Study for Ward School Pupils—II., 
. Greenwood, Ed. 
Southern Factory Children, Educating, Leonora B. Ellis, 


unt. 
Sunday-School Problem, J. T. Prince, EdR. 
Teaching: Its Hardships and Rewards, J.C.Mackenzie,Cos. 
Years, The Two Lost, in the American Scheme of Public 
Education, Dial, ‘April 16. 
Egypt, Emancipation of, A. S. White, * nR. 
Electric Motor, Small, Use of the—II., F. M. Kihei. Eng. 
Electricity as a Motive Power, C. L. de *Murait, NA 
Elizabeth, Queen, Tercentenary of, H. Reade, West” 
Elk, Oregon, On the Trail of an, D. H. Stovall, Over, April. 
Emerson, oi Waldo: 
Centennial, The Emerson, G. W. Cooke, NEng. 
Concord and Emerson, H. W. Mabie, Out 
Democracy, Emerson’s Ideals of, E. Wiles, BL 
Emerson,Ralph Waldo,as I Knew Him,Julia W. gua 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, in 1908, H. W. Mabie, Har 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, J. R. Hodgdon, BL; iene “W.R. 
Nicoll, NA 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 
Casseres, Crit. 
Emerson, The Modern, Edith B. Brown, Crit. 
Individualist, Emerson, the, B. De on Bkman. 
Lecture, Emerson’s Last, C. W. Kent, 
Maxims, A Master of, C. i Moore, Dial, May 1. 
Ministry of Emerson, M. D. Conway, oc. 
Poet, Emerson as a, C. W. Hubner, BL; G.S. Lee, Crit. 
Poets, Contemporary, ‘and ompreipnag F. B. Sanborn, Crit. 
Religious Influence, Emerson as a, G. A. Gordon, Atlant. 
Teacher, The, and the Man, M. D. Conw re! Crit. 
Transcendentalism, Emerson and, H. A. Beers, BL; C. F. 
McClumpha, BL; G. W. Cooke, NEn 
= of Emerson, First Editions of the, Annie R. Marble, 
rit. 
England: see Genet Britain. 
Epileptics, Work for, A. Kussmaul, Deut, April. 
Eudemonism: A Study in Ethics, C. C. Dov e, LQ, April. 
Evolution and the Miraculous, T. McK. Stuart, MethR. 
Evolution: Origin of New Species and of Man, G. Macloskie, 
Bibs, April. 
Executive, The Hampered, H. L. Nelson, Cent. 
Families, American, Size of, E. L. Thorndike, Pops. 
Farmers, Five Hundred: An Economic Experiment in Iowa, 
W.S. Harwood, Cent. 
Farming, Freak, Collapse of, L. H. Bailey, CLA. 
Farrar, Dean, as Headmaster, Corn. 
“Faust ” in Music, E. Newman, Contem. 
Fear in Children, L. Ferriani, Mind 
Ferns, Some California, Kate E. Smith, Over, April. 
Fiction, Certain of the Chicago School of, W.D. Howells,NAR. 
Fiction, Nineteenth- renters, The Supernatural i in, Edin. 
Field, Eugene: The Man, B 
Fishes, Classification of, D. S. Jordan, PopS. 
Fishes, Sense of Hearing i in, G. H. Fucker, ANat, March. 
Flight; Human, Edin, April. 
Flowers, Flies and, C. P Weed, NEng. 
Flowers, Perfume of, a4, A. en sll Revue, April 15. 
Food Laboratory, The, J. B. Walker, Cos. 
Forest, The Conquest of the, R. S. Baker, Cent. 
Foundry seeeegenees in the New Century— VI., R. Buch- 
anan, Eng. 
Fraser, John Foster, W. F. Holland, YM. 
Freight Rates, Making Low, M. - Miller, ww. 
ee | Platonic, R. Pyke, 
Fuel, Liquid, for Power | cao ~ L. i a gy ve. 
Game, ai) , Shooting in British East Africa, A ard- 
c 
Gardens, American, G. F. Pentecost, ¥ ., ALC 
Gas, Illuminating, at ich Pressure, F. H. Sisiton, € 
Gatherings, Great, Forecast of, A MRR. 


Sceptic and Pessimist, B. de 


CasM. 
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Germany: 
Colonies, Mission in the, F. von Schleinitz, Deut, April. . 
Customs, The New, A. Raffalovich, Nou, April 1. 
Navy, Reasons for Strengthenin the, K. Blind, NAR. 
Sobriety in Germany, J. L. Bashford, Contem. 

Social Democratic Party, 0. Eltzbacher, NineC. 
Gladstone, William E., Reminiscences of, A. West, YM. 
Goeschen, Georg Joachim, W. H. Carruth, Dial, May 1. 
Gordon, John B.: ae First Command and the Outbreak of 

the War, Scri : 

Ses el, Fourth, Date of fhe. C. W. Rishell, BibS, April. 

uld, "George J ay, R. N. Burnett, Cos. 

Gowan John, Poet, QR, April. 

Great Britain: see also South Africa. 

Agriculture, English, Edin, April; C. B. R. Kent, Long; 

QR, April. 
Ay poem. Contem; USM, April; M. J. King-Harman ; 
T. E. Dowse, West. 

Army Schoo! of Cookery, H. W ndham, Cass. 

Budgets of 1860 and 1903, W. R. Lawson, Fort. 

Civil Service, Anomalies ve! the, D. A. Thomas, Fort. 

Consular Service, QR, A 

Coronation Oath, J. B. } Pin: Dub, A 

Defense, Im erial, Edin, April; C. Dilke,. — April 15; 

Temp; P. . Silburn, US] 
Deterioration in the National Physique, G. F. a NineC. 
Education Act of 1902, P. Lynch, Dub, April; E . di Parra- 
vicino, RasN, April 1: G. Langlois, F Par, April 15. 

Education, Secularist Position in Gardiner, West. 

English, Recent Impressions of the, H. C. Merwin, Harp. 

Expansion and Expenditure, Edin, April. 

Fashoda, Revenge for, Fort. 

Fighting Power, Foundations of, F. N. Maude, Mac. 

Free Trade and Its Defenders, Ve Caillard, NatR. 

**Good Shepherd ” at Nancy—The English Moral, G. Lush- 

ington, NatR. 

Government by Hire-Purchase, A. S. Hurd, Fort. 

Holland and Belgium, Great Britain’s Interest i in, NatR. 

Housing of the Toone. Evelyn Ansell, West. 

Irish Land Bill, Black; O°C. Morris, and Lord Monteagle, 

NineC; W. Sweetman, West. 

Trish University Question, QR, April. 

Latin SY) = abormee ag “ the Remdad Imbroglio, Fort. 

Liberal Opportunity, J. A. Spender, Contem. 

License Sel eme in rE sae meg A. Chamberlain, NatR. 

London Education and the Act of 1902. 

Municipal Trading, Case for—II., R. poneld, Contem. 

Naval Construction, Royal Cor s of, U 

Navy’s Importance, A. S. Hurd, USM. 

Nonconformity, Renascence of, “WwW. T. Stead, RRL. 

Parcel-Post, Governmental, J. H. Heaton, Cos. 

Royal Family, “ Woden” Pedigree of the, K. Blind, West. 

Telegraphs, mperial, QR, April. 

Telephone Question, F. — LQ, A 

Volunteer Regulations, A © Numer’ USM, April. 

Woman’s Lost Citizenship, West. 

Griscom, Clement Acton, D. . Marshall, Cos. 

Growing Old, On, J. A. Thomson, LQ, "April. 

Guativita (Colombia), = Lake of, . Taylor, Temp. 

Hall, Dr. Lyman, One of the Signers ‘of the Declaration of 

Independence, H. O. Hall, AMonM, April. 

Hammurabi, P. Carus, OC. 

Harte, Francis Bret, P. F. Bicknell, Dial, May 1. 

Hausaland, Two Peoples in, and a Prophecy, G. D. Hazzle- 

dine, Mac. 

Hays, Charles Melville, A. R. Carman, Can. 

Hebrew Prophets, ie Value of the, C.s. Patton, Hart. 

Hedge, The Making of a, E. P. Powell, CLA. 

Hellenism in the i % OR “April. 

Heron Haunts, In, H. K. Job, 

History and Dogma, T. B. Saunders, MonR. 

Hoge, Dr. Moses D., as a Preacher, W. W. Moore, Hom. 

Horse, The All-round Riding, B. Purdy, CLA. 

Horse-Racing Outlook for 1908: On American Tracks, A. F. 

Bowers; On English Tracks, F. Trevelyan, O 

Hughes, Hugh Price, H. W. Horwill MethR. 

Hume’s Treatise, Altruism in, E. B. McGilvary, Phil. 

Ilium, The Annals of: A Visit to the Troad, F. E. 


LeisH. 
Immigrant, The Slavic, A. McLaughlin, Pore. 
Immigrants : Romances of New Americans,Eleanor Boy Ev. 
India, Military Training of Europeans in, USM, April. 
Indian Baskets, Nevada—II., Clare, Mac pa ba ‘OutW. 
Indians, American, Games of the, S. Culin 
Ireland: ‘*’Mid the Hills of Kerry,” C; Wilkinson, AJ. 
Irish Bogs, A Future for, R. Sankey, Nineo 
Isis and Osiris, Mysteries of, H. R. Evans, oc. 
Italy in 1819, Journey into, Maud Lyttelton, NatR. 
Italy, May Customs in, Grace V . Christmas, Cath. 
Italy, Municipalization of the Public Services i in, A. Major- 
ana, RSoc, April. 
Jackson, Andrew, and John Calhoun, E. N. Vallandigham, 


Crow, 


r. 
The Battle of Shimonoseki, P. Carus, OC. 


Japan: 
His Service to Civ ilization, B. O. Flower, 


Je —_ Thomas: 
diesian {nner Life of, J. G. Tasker, LQ, April, 
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Jesus, Virgin Birth of, A. Brown, La. April. 
Job and Faust, W. C. Rhoades, MethR. 
Johnson, Lionel: A Celtic Poet, J. R. Hayes, BL. 
Journalism, English Religious, Personal Forces in—VI., 
D. Williamson, LeisH. 
Jadicatare, Federal, Century of—V., Van V. Veeder, GBag. 
we platen: A Psychological Autobiography, J. Jastrow, 


Kimberley Mines, Romance of the, S. E. Moffett, Cos. 
Kindergarten : 
Drawing and Picture Study in Schools, F. Koch, KindR. 
Group ] erm pp A of Children, G. E. Vincent, Kind. 
International Ki 
ing of the, Kin 


Kinder re ne a Preparation for the Highest Civiliza- 


tion, T. Harris, Kind. 
Lullabies, Group of Old-Fashioned, Laura E. Poulsson, 
ind 

“King John,” J. Knight, Harp. 
Klausen, a Tyrolean Paredios, Charlotte H. Coursen, Cath. 
Knots, E. Arnold, Cos. 
Know rledge i in Its Foundationsand Tests, D.S. Gregory, Hom. 
Kolli, Baron de, Countess of Jersey, NineC. 
Labor, a Federation of, J. A. Slanker, Arena. 
Labor and Capital, Harmonizing of, M. Cokely, Eng. 
Labor’s Comp aint Against Capital, F. Hay, Eng. 
Lacrosse, fomance of, M. Woodward, Pear. 
Lakes, Great, On the, C. T. Chapman, O. 
Latin Alliane e, G. de Contenson, Nou, April 1. 
Laurels and Laureates, Estelle “RAD gm 
Lawyer’s Duty with a Bd Case, F. T. Hill 
Legal Profession, Educavional Status of ty E.G. Dexter, 


GBag 
m......, G. Pernet, QR, April 
Liebig, Justus von, JA. Shenstone, Corn. 
Literary Fathers and Sons, C. Kahn, Nou, April 15. 
Literature, Form and Fashion in, Minnie D. ellogg, Bl. 
Literature. Uncertainties of, E. Flower, Crit. 
Loafers and the Police, W. Hemstreet, Gunt. 
ei an Great Eastern Railway Decapod, J. Holden, 
asM. 
London, Business Prospects in, Corn. 
—- o ongestion and Cross-Traffic, G. S. C. Swinton, 


Nin 
London. Hospital, a Day’s Work at the, P. H. O. Williams, 


London: The Evolution of a Slum, W. H. Hu nt, LQ, April. 
lapse. "ioe the Earliest Exile of St. Helena, H . Clifford, 
ac 
Louisiana Purchase Centenary : 
7 of the Louisiana Purchase States, W. B. Allison, 
N&@ 


Development of the Louisiana Purchase States, D. R. Fran- 


cis, Nat} 
Liberty, Spirit of, in the Province of Louisiana, W. B. 
Stevens, 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, F. M. Crunden, AMRR; 
E. S. Hoch, NatM. 
Louisiana Purchase, P. Chouteau, NatM; L. B. Evans, 
Eng; C. M. Harvey, 
Louisiana Purchase, Significance of the, F. J. Turner, 
AMRR. 
Napoleon’s Sale of Louisiana, H. S. Ballou, Ed. 
Lung-Fish, Obituary — of a, B. Dean, Pops. 
Lytton, Bulwer, Tem 
Lytton, Lord, Art of, a Gribble, Fort. 
Macedonia: Boris Sarafoff, Emancipator, S. F. Whitman, 
and E. P. Lyle, Jr., Ev. 
Macedonian Caldson. HH. O . Dwight, MisR. 
Macedonian Conspiracy, H. Vivian, Fort. 
Macedonian Maze, The, QR, April. 
Machine Tools, Modern American, C. H. Benjamin, CasM. 
Magic, Modern, The Strangest Feat of, B. Matthews, Scrib. 
Mankind j in the Making—VII., H. G. Wells, Cos: Fort. 
Manxland, My Visit to, J. M. Bacon, LeisH. 
Mars, Canals of: Are They Real? E. Ledger, NineC. 
Mars, The Evidence of Life on, A. R. Hinks, MonR. 
——— and Modern Unitarianism, W. 7, Davison, LQ, 


Merc Ps sol Marine, Future of Our, E. Maxey, Gunt. 
Milton, John, An paca Attributed to, Atlant; J. W. 
Mackail, QR, April. 
Mine Accounting, ractical System of, E. Jacobs, Eng. 
ee ae ie Sixteenth- Century, J. Psichari, RPar, 
pri 
Missions: 
Bombay Church, Diamond Jubilee of the, J. E. Abbott, 


Mi 
China, Outlook for Missions in, A. H. Smith, MisH. 
Doshisha of To-day, G. E. Albrecht, MisH. 
India, Dr. Charles “Cuthbert Hallin, R. E. Hume, Misk. 
India, Industrial Missions in, J. T. Gracey, MisR. 
India, Notes on Islam in, J. Monro, MisR. 
India, Women of, Mrs. J. T. ee MisR. 
Patteson, John Colerid e, D.D., A. T. Pierson, MisR. 
Persia, Islam i in, S. L. Ward, Mist 
Philippines, Evangelization of the. H. C. Stuntz, Hom, 


ep emmnane Union, Tenth Annual Meet- 


Prayer in the Missionary Meeting, Belle M. Brain, MisR. 
ee in Siam and Laos, A. J. Brown, Mis 
mg ok octrine from an English Standpoint, A. E. Miller, 


ae... a in England, J. ©; Collins, QR, April. 
meer A and Polygamy The “ Mormonism” of To- 
day, J. F. Smith; lural Marriage in Amare. J. 
Smith; IIL., Origin of American Polygamy, J. T. Brid- 
well, Arena. 
Morning-Glories, Japanese, lw D. Bennett, CLA. 
Morocco, With the Sultan of, A . Schneider, Cent. 
Morris, William, as I Remembe~ Him, A Stringer, Crafts. 
Moryson, Fynes, an Elizabetha.: Traveller, Edin, April. 
Motion, Vital, Stages of, O. F. Cook, PopS. 
Motor-Cars of King Edward ,A. W.M a Cass. 
Motoring, Economical, C. G. Matson, 
Mount Bryce, Canada, First Ascent of, “3 Outram, FrL. 
Miller, Max, Cornelia Sorabji, Temp. 
Multiplying on the Fingers, C. F. J Gokine, Mun. 
Municipal Affairs: 
Cemetery, Park or Landscape, W. Miller, SocS. 
Corporations, Public Control of, R. R. Bowker, MunA. 
— Lighting, Municipal, Opposed, J. B. Cahoon, 


Mun 
Electric ‘Lighting, } Municipal Ownership of, V. Rosewater, 


ase | Laon Municipal Operation Needed to Cor- 
relate, J. V. Warner, M MunA. 

Gas Plants, Tiel ASD. yw MunA. 

— Suppl 4 and the Public, W. S Allen, MunA. 

German Municipal Exposition, G. E. Hooker, AMRR. 
Germany, Municipal Ownership in, E. T. Heyn, Mund. 
Great Britain, Municipal Ownership in, Recent Attacks 

on, R. Donald, MunA. 

Great Britain. ‘Municipal Trading in—II.,R.Donald,Contem 

Growth of Demand for Municipal Ownership, C. R. Wood- 
ruff, MunA. 

Labor Clauses in Franchise Grants, R. V. Ingersoll MunA. 

Lighting, Municipal: In Chicago, E. B. Ellicott; In Wal- 
lingford, Conn., A. L. Pierce; In Detroit, F. F: Ingram, 
and J. E. Lock kwood, MunA 

Louisiana, Municipal Ownership Experiments in, W. W. 

Howe, MunA. 

Municipal Operation: European and American Methods 
and Results Compared, R. P. Porter, MunA 
Municipal Ownership Convention, New York, February 

25 to 27, 1903, Arena. 

Municipal Ownership, Problem of, J. G. Agar, MunA. 

Owning and Leasing, City, E. M. Shepard, MunA, 

Parks and Playgrounds, J. Strong, SocS. 

Parks and Possibilities, Mira L. Dock, SocS. 

Pittsburg: phy: be shamed, L. Steffens, McCl, 

Playground at Albany, Lillian C. B. McAllister, SocS. 

Public Service ae How They Should Be Con- 
trolled, C. T. Lewis, MunA. 

Public Service Corporations, Regulation and Taxation of, 

. Foote, MunA. 

Recreation Grounds for Employees, F.G. Ford, SocS. 

Referendum and Initiative in Relation to Municipal Own- 
ership, G. H. Shibley, MunA. 

Street Railway, s, Experience of Massachusetts in, L. D. 

Brandeis, MunA. 

Street Railways in Liverpool, C. R. Bellamy, MunA. 

Street Railways, Private Control of, C. T. Yerkes, MunA. 

Taxation of Franchise Values, E. R.A. Seligman, MunA. 

—— of Public Utilities, W. H. Peckham, and J. Ford,. 
un 

Telephone, Reasons for Public Ownership of the, F. 

Parsons, MunA. 

Teens, Superiority of Corporation Ownership of, U. N. 
Bethell, MunA. 
Telephony, Municipal, in Great Britain, A. R. Bennett, 

MunA 
Toronto, Public Franchises in, T. Urquhart, MunA. 
bad aay eee Municipa! Ownership in the, C. W. Haskins, 


Water a enn Sh ae of, eA Le Hill, MunA. 
Music, Monarc ns and ie ovic, S 
Muskrat, Story of the, C. gE ty OLA 
Myths of the Storm—IL, Gertrude B. Blackwelder, Bind. 
Natura) History, Smaller Museums of, W. Orr, P ops “ 
Nature-Study, Modern School of, W. J. Long, NA 
Naval Scouts, B. W. Lees, USM, “April. 
Naval Strength of the Powers, A. Gleaves, WW. 
Navy Department, The, A. T. Mahan, Scrib. 
Navy Leagues, J. H. Gibbons, NAR. 
Navy, The New meen ey: II., J. D. Long, Out. 
Nebales, Photogra —y 4 oo Ga. W. Ritchey, F Harp. 
Negro, Future of t A. R. Colquhoun, N 
Negro, The Case of the. W. HLS ohnson, Dial, “May i, 
New England Primer, The, C - Johnson, NEng. 
New England Elections, O. T. JA Alpers, NineC. 
New Thought, Political Significance of the, A. P. Barton, 


Min 
New York City 
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